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PREFACE. 


Invited by the eminent Firm which has published this 
volume to write The Poets of Greece ** for them, 
I might well have declined the task, both because of its 
magnitude and my unceasing literary duties. But the 
temptation of being thus gently obliged to wander once 
more in the myrtle- gardens of Greek Song was too 
strong to resist ; and if my toil has been great, so has 
been my pleasure. 

In the times which are coming the classical languages 
will be less studied, probably, than they have been. 
Modern life tends more and more towards practical or 
scientific education; and although nothing can ever de- 
pose Hellas from her throne of grace and power among 
nations of the past, there is fear that the “glory which 
was Greece ’* will have less and less influence upon 
young minds. Mr. Froude, Mr. Lowe, and many high 
authorities do not greatly deplore this change ; yet that 
vvhi|h the epic and lyric art of the Greeks gave to the 
stu(|ent will never be given so perfectly by any other 
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language; and if Plato were not still the greatest of 
philosophers, and Herodotus the best of antiquaries, the 
human intellect wpuld nevertheless have to go back to 
Hellenic times for the most exquisite adiievemeilts in 
poetry as in sculpture and architecture. 

These pages have been accordingly composed with 
the double hope of reminding the scholar of the variety 
and beauty of Greek verse, and of introducing these at 
the same time to the ordinary reader. A comparison 
of {he poets cited with the complete list appended of 
Greek poetical authors, will at once show that no attempt 
has been made to go through that very long catalogue. 
The dramatic poets have been, moreover, omitted, for 
the reason that no proper justice could be done to their 
commanding merits in the space allotted ; while they 
stand naturally apart from the epical, lyrical, didactic, 
and pastoral writers. I have attempted no more, in 
truth, than to pass down the, ages of Hellenic song, 
mentioning with homage the names of the '‘chief musi- 
cians,” and citing from their music enough to give a 
just idea of its character; while many of the minor 
minstrels are also noted, and some that were almost 
forgotten, even by students, are restored to their poetic 
rights. By quoting the Greek text of each paSiage, I 
have hoped to make the book a “ florilegium ” even for 
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the learned — meantime, an English version under each 
litation renders it one from which the general reader 
may derive a fair view of the genius of Hellenic poesy. 
Wherever these translations are borrowed the author’s 
name is given ; where no name is annexed they are 
my own versions — and indeed the plan of the book has 
led me out of the pathway of most writers ; by a road 
of considerable length and labour, although one made 
pleasant aiid rich by many rare and almost unknown 
flowers. 

Aiming chiefly to facilitate a wider knowledge of 
Greek poetry, I have not gone very much into points 
of erudition ; nor troubled my readers with readings,” 
“ schools,” and ‘‘eras.” One would not thank the cicerone 
who lectured on the date and history of each painter in 
a gallery, instead of pointing out briefly the loveliest 
and most worthy pictures. Large, therefore, as the 
labour of this volume has been, it makes but slight 
pretensions. It merely seeks to popularise, if possible, 
the wealth of the scholar— 

ing a littlcj and if critics shall say, “He hath been at 
a gr^at feast of languages and stolen the scraps,” that is 
almost precisely what I wished to do on behalf of those 
for Whom I have always written and thought most. 

I| remains to acknowledge my large obligations 'to 
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the “ Histoire de la Littirature Grftyuf” . by BrofeSsor 

- ’ ' '’ 4 ' - 

Alexis Pierron, of the Lyc4e Louis-le-Grand ; one' of 
those excellent and laborious aids to French education 
produced under the direction of M. Duniy. And craving 
pardon from the august company of scholars for the 
defects inseparable from the conditions of my task, I 
return, not without a sigh, from verse to prose — -from 
Helicon to Fleet Street. 


EDWIN ARNOLD. 





THE POETS OF GREECE. 


HOMER. 

From the unparalleled inspiration which poured forth the j 
Iliad ** and ** Odyssey,” down to Quintus of Smyrna — ' 
who very feebly tried to continue in Byzantine verse the ; 
‘‘Song of Troy ”-r-there are some fifteen hundred years. 
During this long life of Greece, her language was, well- 
nigh continuously, the language of the Muses ; whether 
they spoke through the fresh morning airs of the Homeric 
hexameters, or the noon-tide iambics of Sophocles, or the < 
soft afternoon pastorals of Bion and Theocritus, or the* 
twil^ht murmurs of the hymns of Proclus. And into the ■; 
beginning of this prolonged and beautiful day of Grecian 
Poetic Art the great light of Homer comes up as the sun 
comes. Rounded, finished, brilliant like the orb at its 
rising, Greek poetry seems born full-grown along with the 
first and greatest of the Grecian poets. Other literatures 
have faint day-breakings, rude ballad-beginnings, timid 
preludes upon the national lyre. Other nations practise 
with Uprose and break by-and-by into song. Greece was 
born, musical, sweet in voice and quick in fancy ; and she 

had |fer accomplished and perfect poets before any historian 

B 
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or philosopher appeared. From Homer to TryjAiodorus 
and Quintus the line of them, great and little, stretches 
down her history ; but the first is greatest of all, and would 
be equally greatest had he written last The verse of 
Homer ’ is sufficient as the voices of nature are. It cannot . 
be imagined as being better or completer, any more than 
the noise of the waving of the woods at dawn, or the rhyth- 
mical beating of the sea waves upon the shore. It appears 
as though his Achaean faith were true — as if the Goddess 
of Poesy, whom he invoked in his opening line, had indeed 
bowed her brows to him in visible favour ; and given her 
own heaven-strung cithara into his hands, ready set and 
tuned. 

Yet there were kings before Agamemnon, and there 
were poets before Homer. Perhaps there were singers 
of some kind or other upon this melodious soil of Hellas 
in the ages even of the Pelasgians, Dryopes, Abantes, and 
Leleges, when the language of Homer was still unformed. 
There must have been a time, probably a very long time, 
during which the migration which brought to Europe the 
• colonising tribes from Asia was settling down, and pre- 
paring to make .Greece famous. The speech of Homer 
and Thucydides, contrasted with the ancient inscriptions 
of Anadol, with the Zend scriptures, and with Sanskrit, 
is seen to be utimistakably Oriental along its course, and 
up to its source. The legend that Cadmus gave alpha- 
betical letters to Hellas, only means that they came from 
Kadml' le,, the East. By-and-by the pride of Greece 
made her people boast that they were Autochffiones— 
^earth-born,” ‘‘indigenous to the soil.” The Athenian 
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women wore grasshoppers of gold in their hair in sign of 
thjsjgre^sion^ hecausg,,..gt^shapp^ were thou^hLiP.., 
s pring re ady hatched and ch^ the earth. They 

^l^*eyS^"^otfier people ‘‘barbarians;” but there could 
not have been much distinction, for all that, at first between 
the early Hellenes and the races of Anatolia and the 
Levantine coasts. Homer makes his Greeks talk very 
.readily and glibly to the Trojans and all their allies from 
various parts of Asia — Lycians, Dardanians, with the rest. 
And if this be merely the licence of the bard — as Shake- 
speare shows us the Prince of Morocco conversing in English 
with the Venetian Portia, amid similar poetic liberties — 
yet there is a passage in iEschylus which proves that the 
early close relationship of Greece with Asia 
felt apd _ knfflvn. The queen, Atossa, in the “ Persse,’’ 
dreams a dream, and says — 

iSo^drrjv fwi Bvo yvvatK eveifwve, 

17 fi€v irhrKotai, UepaiKolf; '^crKrjfA^prj, 

17 8’ aflre AdoptKoiaf^v, els Syjnv fxoXeiv, 
fieyeOec re r&v vvv itarpeireardra ttoXv, 

KoKKev T ap^fiei}, Kal fcacrir/v^ra yevovs 
ravrov" warpav S’ evcuov 17 fxev ^EXXaBa 
tc\i]p(p Xcuxpv<ra ydiap, 17 8k /Sdp^apov. 

^sch. Pm, 1 8 1 . , 

It seemed two women of a stately mien — 

One in the gannents of the Persians clad, 

One in the Dorian dress — came to my sight j 
* Of stature greater than the women now ; 

In beauty faultless ; sisters of one house : 

And one had Hellas for her dwelling-place, 

> And one the foreign lands. 
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There is no clear record of the gradual parting of these 
majestic sisters, nor any way of knowing how the seed 
civilisation grew so quickly and richly on the west shores 
of the ^gean, while it produced comparatively little to 
the eastward. Homer speaks of the ages before the siege 
of Troy as if great cities and the ordered arts of govern- 
ment and society already existed then in Hellas. Yet the 
voyages of Jason must be half-mythical annals of early 
marauding and commercial ventures in the Greek seas. 
The tale of Helen’s flight with Paris, and the consequent 
war of the Greek chiefs and people against the Trojans, is 
probably but the poetic recital of an especially eventful 
specimen of this piracy. What sort of age it was is shown 
by the words AeproTo? and Apurro^, which prove that he alone 

daring robber and desperate fi ghter . The very earliest frag- 
ments of Greek poesy are, indeed, all about battles, and the 
“Iliad"' duly keeps up the* martial preferences of these 
primitive singers by its style and subject. Still the Trojan 
expedition must have been, after all, a great and serious 
event to its period, for half the Hellenic states seem to 
have been revolutionised either while the kings were fight- 
ing, or else during their long voarot — />., the homeward 
voyages. Other absentees besides the sailors of Ulysses 
had reason to say, as our Laureate has made those say — 

Is there confusion in the little isle ? 

The gods are hard to reconcile ; 

*Tis hard to settle order once again.” 

And all can judge how the double story of the war 
and of these, long homeward cruises must have filled the 
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imagination of Greece, by the fact that Homer diose them 
before any others for the subjects of his two great poems. 
There were many mythical or legendary topics and estab- 
lished poetic models to attract him ; for long before there 
must have been poet-priests to invent and consolidate the 
mythology of the Greek Pantheon, perhaps' to translate 
Aryan and Egyptian theologies into . Hellenic creeds. 
Whether Zeus and Poseidon, Hephaestus and Artemis, 
came or did not come from Brahmanic or Thebaid tem- 
ples-^ whether Narayan and Nereus, Osiris and Apollo, be 
identical or no, certainly many a genuine, albeit priestly, 
genius taught the early worship of her multiform and 
beautiful divinities to ancient Hellas. He was a sacerdotal 
poet who filled the green glens of Thessaly and the thickets 
of Arcadia with dryads and hamadryads, and made the still 
woods of Cyllene solemn with the unseen presence of Pan. 
He or they had surely the Muses for companions who 
first suited to every incident of the year its graceful re- 
ligious fable — made out of the disappearance of the flowers, 
Proserpine’s descent into Hades; from the rustling of 
the reeds. Syrinx’s tale of peril and escape; from the 
waiving laurels. Daphne’s danger and safety ; and out of 
the coincidence of two streams of the same name in different 
■ cwntries, a love-legend like that of Alpheus and Arethusa. 
The daily life and common country scenes of Greece were 
turned at once into poetry and religion by this exquisite 
pkdytheism, which Homer found ready to his hand. 
Besides all this, he certainly had teachers in the art, for 
thi hexameter and trimeter were invented. The strings 
of|tihe poetic shell must have been long stretched and 
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practised upon, although we know so little about it. 
The or teligious poet— resembling the Brahman 
priest who to-day in every Indian village chants the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata— had been for centuries 
a great personage with Homer’s countrymen. » In the 
‘^Odyssey” Homer makes Ulysses spare such an one 
named Fhemius, while he kills all the suitors in his hall. 
We read, too, of the Linus^ an ancient chant of an elegiac 
kind, probably half erotic, half religious, like the song of 
the Syrian girls for Adonis ; and in the same way, perhaps, 
figuring by a lament the departure of the bright half of 
the year. The Paan was a song of war of still more 
antique origin, for hard knocks are older than sentiment 
or the sense of beauty and pathos in nature. There 
seem to have existed a HymetKBum also, or marriage song> 
and a Thrmos^ or funeral dirge; and Thrace especially 
appears to have been the land of these primaeval essays. 
To Thrace belonged Orpheus, the first name upon the 
poetic roll not utterly mythical, although whether Orpheus 
ever lived is very doubtful. At least this name gave itself 
twice to a school of singers and of songs called/* Orphic.” 
Musaeus is mentioned as the disciple of Orpheus, but this 
is possibly a generic title. Then there were, it is known, 
the Eumolpides, or ** Sweet Singers ” of Eleusis, priests of 
Demeter, while the oracle at Delphi had its choir and 
composers, Agamemnon, in leaving for Troy, confides 
Clytemnestra, his queen, to a poet-laureate of the palace. 
Achilles is found playing the lute in his tent when the 
Greek lords come to ask his aid in battle; Phemius^ and 
Demodocus sing in the “Odyssey,” while weary captains 
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and lovely princesses listen delighted and respectful All 
this shows that poetry of some sort was established very 
early, and, indeed, these bards were the only historians as 
well as musicians of their, times. Thus, Helen, not without 
justice, is made to say irf the " Iliad” of herself and Paris — 

olaiv hrl Zkvi 0t}Ke kokou fiopov, ^ xol mrLraw 
avOp^ouri treXa/teOa ao&iiMi ifTaof/Avoun. 

IL vi. 35 ; 

All for my guilt and his deed, Zeus gives us a doom that is dreadful, 

Ever to live in the songs, and to be a theme for the minstrels. 

These same minstrels appear to have gone about as did 
the Jongleurs and Troubadours of Languedoc. They could 
have had no books or scrolls; the transmission of verse, 
however long or elaborate, was oral; and none will be 
wonder-struck at it who has heard a Hindoo repeat 
thousands of “ shlokes ” from the Sanskrit, not one of which 
he ever read in the original Devanagari character. The 
Rhapsodist, as this peripatetic singer was called by his con- 
temporaries, came to be an improvisatore and rhymer on 
his own account; as may be seen by a passage in the “ Ion” 
of ipiato (ch. 5). Rhapsodist means “one who stitches 
together," and the word describes the way in which old 
poems were doubtless patched, piecedrup, and kept alive in 
the;time of Homer — nay, indeed, thus Homer’s own glorious 
charts were preserved, till the time when Peisistratus and 
Hi^archus, aided by Onomacritus the Athenian, “edited" 
all floating passages; after which papyrus hand^ them 
to l^rchment, parchment to pa^er, and so down to print, a 
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AeV’i now a possession which th^ wpdd will 
never " let die.” , . . 

So/enough is said to $hoW;that ttomerdid not invent' 
poesy for Greece. But was there ever any Homer at all ? 
Is he a mere name, like Orpheus and Musseus, and are the 
"Iliad” and the “Odyssey ’’only compilations of ancient frag- 
mentary song, stitched or strung together by Rhapsodists 
wjth such skill that the seams are not apparent ? That 
audacious question has not only been put, but stoutly 
maintained. Fen61on chose this very duology, the " Iliad ” 
and ‘J^Odyssey,” as something human which helped, by 
analogy, to prove the existence of God from its indubitable 
internal signs of unity and individual design. Wolf, how- 
ever, “denied the divinity” of Homer, and his pupil 
Lachmann declared there wer^ in the twenty-four books 
but sixteen original passages of the primal poet, whoever 
this might have been. Nay ! pushing this perturbing 
theory farther, the Wolfians- refuse to believe that the 
" Iliad ” and the " Odyssey ” are by the same hand or 
hands. Their arguments are not very cogent : for ex^ 
ample, the “ separators ” say that in the " Iliad ” Cassandra 
is declared to be the fairest daughter of Priam, but 
Laodice in the “ Odyssey.’’ Crete has one hundred cities 
in the “Iliad,” and only ninety in the "Odyssey.” If 
upon such -nibbling evidence the gentle reader will not 
abandon either poem as’ Homeric, he need not surrender 
the certainly reasonable belief that there was this great 
poet, and that he made both these noble things. It may 
yery well be that the fine taste of the Greek Rha{:Sodists 
and Attic editors patched the royal purple here and 




there of Homer’s mantle>— filled up the broken mosaics of 
his pictujres With new stones delicately and critically laid 
in. But-tinity is stamped upon the general conception of 
tl^pse poems; The style is singularly even and equal ; take' 
a 'hundred lines of either work, froifa any book, and it 
ii^ Unmistakably, wine of one vintage— gold of one sss^. 
As h matter of probability it is harder to conceive many 
different lips singing in such harmony, than to accept the 
universal tradition that one pair poured forth this ancient 
music. As a matter of sentiment, it would be grievous to 
rob humanity of the sublime figure which it has ever set at 
tlie head of classical poets, the “ Morning Star of Song,” the 
” Chief Musician ” of men. No I the world will believe in 
Homer — and it may! for albeit Niebuhr speaks of Plato’s 
knowledge of Greek histqry with calm, contemptuous 
patronage, yet Plato, and Herodotus too, within four or five 
centuries of the poet’s date, took him steadily for granted ; 
Alexander carried about a copy of him wherever he 
marched, and would have impaled Frederick Augustus 
Wolf and his disciples for their uncomfortable suspicions. 
The two majestic productions came surely from onC and the 
same rich source : the manners and dialect are the same ; 
the i^orality, the sentiments, the touch, the cacltet are 
identical. One presents the fighting times, the other the 
sea-jpumeyings of the pre-historic Greek age, and both are 
assuredly his for the honour of whose birth seven Hellenic 
citie^ contended. Did they contend about a myth? Do 
not 4:edit it, ^ood reader 1 This is one voice throughout 
whlc|t resounds in these magnificent chants — one hand 
whidk touches the many-stringed lyre into pathos or paean 
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-T^jie divinely-gifted heart whic^, in the dim first days, 
poured forth the diapason of this masculine Greek music 
What manner of man the g^eat Ionian was cannot be 
certainly known. Of all the seven rival cities which dis- 
puted his birth, Smyrna and Chios showed the best claims. 
He belonged past doubt to that Asiatic Greece which lay 
along the east coast of the i£gean : he was an Ionic Greek. 
The well-known ancient bust represents him to us as a 
blind, venerable man, the forehead radiant with high 
thoughts, the face worn away with the fervour of their long 
strain ahd'^tress. Such might well have been the aspect of 
the author of the “ Odyssey,” the calmer and more peaceful 
of his two poems; but the “Iliad,” with its martial fanfare of 
verse, and spirit that “ saith ha I ha ! amid the trumpets,” 
flashing the fire of war like the helmet of Hector; that 
must have been struck at red-heat from the soul of Homer 
when he was more like the warrior-poet stamped on the 
Smymiote coins, and painted on the bas-reliefs of Millin. 
The freshness, vigour, and variety, the melody and majesty, 
the lively narrative, and the tenderness alternated with 
manliness, of the “ Iliad,” have been noted very often, but 
sufficient attention has scarcely been giyen to the practical 
soldiership of the bard. His descriptions- of engagements 
are not mere poetic pieces — except, perhaps, in the numerous 
single combats — and then even Homer writes like one who 
knew the “music of spears.” But he tells of the move- 
ments and array of battle with a minuteness which is never 
weariso4|e ; and at the same time with the air of one wh# 
knows the ground and the Science of war. A recent writer, 
M. Nicolaides, native of Crete, has published an ingenious. 
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comment ujpbn the stmtegics and military, details of the 
“Iliad,” which is almost the first critical recognition of a 
•quality running distinctly throughout the twenty-four 
books. And it may be remarked as an additional reason 
to believe in the poet, as well as to study' his work, that the 
cutting up of the “ Iliad ” into these twenty-four books is 
what has chiefly mafle it seem episodical and disconnected. 
This was done to suit the convenience of the.Rhapsodists. 
Homer most probably divided his poem into the Epilogue, 
the Action, and the Prologue. The Prologue ends at the 
forty-sixth line of the second book; the Action of the poem 
continues to the death of Hector, after which what follows 
is but an Epilogue or tail-piece. Viewed thus, the work is a | 
well-proportioned temple of art, with porch and peristyle i 
complete ; or, if there be stones inserted by other hands in j 
after times, they do not affect the noble outlines of the 1 
edifice, nor lessen the eternal fame of the architect. 

The story of the “Iliad” is briefly this. It commences at 
the moment when, the Greeks being encamped before Troy, 
Agamemnon, their leader, and Achilles, the chief of their 
warrior^ have quarrelled about Briseis, a beautiful captive. 
Achilles retires to his tent in wrath, and the Greeks are 
worsted in battle by the* Trojans while he is absent. A 
truce is made to bury the dead ; but when the fighting 
begins again, the Trojans, under Hector, the son of King 
Priant, ^ill obtain the general advantage, pushing the Greeks 
to their :ientrenchments with great slaughter. Discouraged 
and in ^ril, they send to ask Achilles ,to come forth, which 
he refuses. The combat recommences, and Patroclus, the 
friend Achilles, reports to him that the very ships of the 
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besiegers are endangered. At this moment the glare of 
the burning vessel of Frotesilaus shines into the tent of the 
great chieftain, and Achilles permits Patroclus, his bosom 
companion, to go forth to their succour, wearing his own 
armour. The god Apollo strips Patroclus of these borrowed 
defences, Euphorbus wounds, and Hector kills him. The 
rage of Achilles at this news knows no bounds. He would 
rush into the battle unarmed, but Pallas, from heaven, arrests 
him, and the fight is suspended for the night. He now 
determines to take part in the endangered war, and Thetis, 
his motfier, the ocean goddess, brings him divine armour 
forged by the god Vulcan. He dons it, and sweeps the 
Trojans from the field, dealing destruction on all sides. 
Only Hector dares to abide him in fight under the walls of 
Troy, whereupon Achilles slays him with the help of his 
tutelary deity, who deceives the gallant Trojan. Achilles 
drags the dead body of his' victim at his chariot-tail thrice 
round the walls of Troy, and performs splendid but cruel 
death rites to Patroclus. Then, winding up the poem with 
a strain of solemn pathos, Priam comes to Achilles, to beg 
the dead body of his heroic son. Achilles is finally per- 
suaded to restore it, and it is carried back to the city, where 
the inhabitants celebrate the obsequies of their hero and 
protector with reverence and despair. Such is an epitome 
of the plot — simple and straightforward enough ; — ^but the 
fighting books are diversified with, all kinds of episodes and 
incidents, strung upon the thread of the main purpose. 

And now, how shall the fine savour of this old wint of 
poetry be conveyed to those unlucky enough not to read 
Homer in his own tongue ? He cannot be found, alas !. in 
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any translation.' Pope’s wonderful production is very pro- 
perly called “Pope’s Homer,” for it is by no means 
Achilles’ Homer, Helen’s Homer, or Hector’s Homer." 
It is a marvellous piece of work, and full of beauties of 
its own ; but as unlike the sonorous, free, and massive 
Greek as Sarpedon in a full-bottomed wig would be unlike 
Sarpedon in his emblazoned armour. The marshalled 
lines of Homer cannot be broken up into such clinquant 
couplets without loss. The long hexameter is necessary 
for the expression, and, as it were, makes a natural music 
to much in the sense. Take any passage for example — 
take the oft-quoted prayer of Ajax for light : — 

iroi/^o'op S’ atOpt/v, Sb^ S’ 6<p6a\fwia'iv iBearOai 

ht Bk ^xiet Kot SKetrcov vv toi ivoBev Svrw?. 

//. xvii. 647. 

Pope makes of this — ^very elegantly and neatly, no doubt— 

“ If Greece must perish, we thy will obey ; 

But let us perish in, the face of day.” 

Yet, beside the lost glory of the music here, which cannot 
be wholly transferred, something of the bold and ardent 
supplication also evaporates. Not rivalling Pope, but 
vindicating Homer, let us try if a translation can preserve 
the gridual passion of the prayer. It should be seen hqw 
the fiefoe heart of Ajax climbs, as it were, to the foot-stool 
of Zei^, demanding a soldier’s right with angry iteration 

*• Brin^'us the daylight back, and give our eyes sunshine to see by ; 

Then face to face make us die, sith it seems that thy will is to slay us !” 

Pope’s i facility and terseness are admirable, and what the 
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rhymed couplet could do he has done^but Homer cannot 
thus be English^. The manner of the " Iliad ” is even 
more than its matter, and it lu» been well written that the 
result of such an attempt upon the oceanic greatness of the 
Greek is like a cross sea breaking up and confusing the 
majestic sweep of long rolling billows. Chapman’s version 
is rugged, but powerful and rich, and, on the whole, the 
very best of the old essays at the vast task. In blank 
verse, which, next to the original ‘metre, might most fairly 
represent the Greek, Cowper stands first; lord Derby’s 
over-praised edition wants everything which a translation 
should have, except good intentions. Homer — Mr. 
Conington’s fine work and scholarship notwithstanding— 
should be done into the hexametric metre, which is his 
own, and which goes perfectly well with the genius of our 
language, as Longfellow has proved. The American poet, 
in truth, ought to have spent his latest labour of translation 
on tlie “ Iliad,” or, still better, on the “Odyssey,” rather than 
upon that most difficult terza rima of Dante. “ Evangeline’s” 
skilful and eloquent singer lacks . nothing but the antique 
strength which might partly arise from the task itself, to 
have given us a right noble version. An Oxford scholar 
and laureate, Mr. Dart, has recently published the “ Iliad ” 
in this metre. His book is a worthy attempt, although not 
so high in achievement as to be a “success.” Yet, perhaps^ 
the measure and style of the old singer will be sooner 
grasped by an extract from this translation than from any 
other. Below is given Mr. Dart’s rendering of the ddtths 
of Cebriones and Patroclus, which in the original are told 
in these stirring 'dactyls : — . 
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/9aX€ S’ *^^kTofm 

Kefipiovffp, vodov vihv dr^cucSS^ IIpidfAOio^ 

ZmroiP fipC i)(ppra9 puerrtSyituxp o^ei Xal* 
apufxnipa^ S’ 6<l>pik (XVpeKe oifBi oi ttryep 
O 0 T€Oi^* 6<f>0a\fJLol Be %a/xal Triaop ip KOPitfcr&p 
airrov irpoaQe ttoS&p* 6 S’ dp*, dppevrfjpi iocKa>9$ 

KomreiT dit ev€pyio<i Bl<f>pov* Xhre S* ocrrea dvpLO^* 

TOP S’ hn,KepnropA<ov 7rpo€re^7}T» Tlarpo/cXst^i pmreO* 

TTOvot, ^ fidTC iKaij>po<i dpi^p* peia Kvfii<TT^> 
el S>7 TTov teal TtQVT<p iv l')(0v6€PTi yepoiro, 

TToXKoif^ dp KopeaeiBP dptjp oBe, ri^dea Bi(f>cip, 
pr)b<; aTTodpcocr/coip, el teal BvaTtip^eXo^ eXri* 
vvv ip TreBup ef Xmreop peta /fu/StoTa* 
tJ pa teal ip Tpmcrav fCV^ta-Tnrrjpe^ eaavp. 

''/29 eiircbp, irrl Ke^piopri ijpm ^e^i^Ket, 
olfui TUopto^ Sore, arraBpLov^ Kepat^m, 
i/3\7jTO 7r/J09 (TT^Oo^, eq re fup AXeaep d\J€q' 

The sharp stone struck on the temples 
Hector*s charioteer ; he was bastard offspring of Priam, 

Son pf the famous king. For, wliile he was holding the bright reins, 

Full on the top of his face came the huge stone, smashing the eyebrows, 
Crushing the solid skull ; and the eyeballs, forced from the sockets. 

Fell in the dust at his feet ; while himself, as plunges a diver, 

P]ui^ed to the earth from the car, and the fierce soul fled from the carcass*. 
Loud, as he mark’d the act, thus scoffingly shouted Patrodus 

“ Gods I what a nimble man ! How easy that shoot from the chariot ! 

Did he but happen to live by the ocean, where fish are abounding, 

IVtany a mouth, through him, might be satisfied, diving for ojrsters ; 

Eveh in times of storm, from his boat-side taking his headers : 

Easy enough for one who on land dives thus from his war-steeds. 

Who; Would have thought such tumblers had ever been found *mid the 
^rojans?” 

.is ' , ' ■ ' 

Thu^ did Fatrodns speak — then rush’d on the corpse to despoil it, 

Likeidbe tremendous rush of a lion first clearing the fpld-yards ; 
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Harpoii^i^s SXcro 

^Eicttop S* aid" krip^odev tmrtav^ro 
roi> wepl Kefipwvao, XiopB* -c&9, i^pw0rfn^Vf 
& V’ 6p€o^ Kopv<f>p0‘L Ttepl ictdpMvfi<i iKd^to, 
apLtfxo 7r€i,vdopT€^ p^a ^poviopre pdxi^<T0ov^ 
irepl K^fifiiovao tv(o p/^artope^ avryj^f, 
ndrpo/e\6<: re koX ^Itvpo^ "'E/crtop , ; 

ZevT oKKrjKcov rapA^iv Xa\A:^. 

^'E/crtop ph> K€<f>cCKp<f)i,v iir^l Xd^ev, ov^ pe&Ui* 
ItdrfiOKXo^ S iriptaOev ttoSo?* oi Sk Bff dXXoc 
Tp&e<; /cal Aavaol avvar/ov /cparepijp vcrpltn)p. 

*fl<; S’ Eip6<f T€ N0T09 t’ ipihalperop dXKifiKpdp 
ovpeo^ ip /Si^crarf^ ^adkqp nreXepv^epep vXr^p, 
ijyrjyop re, peXlrfP T€> Tapv<l>Koi 6 p re Kpdveiap, 
at re 7 rpo 9 aXKijiXa^ i^aXop rapvi/iKea^ 

VXO ^€(r7r€<7^i7, irdrar^os Be re drfPvp€pd(OP' 

&9 Tpme^ /cal ^Axcuol iir aWn^Koicrc dopopre^ 


Then, with a wound on his breast, by his courage brought to destruction ; 
Thus on Cebriones dead did Patroclus rush to despoil him, 

While on the opposite side leapt Hector to* earth from his war>ste'eds: 

As on a mountain peak two lions, roaring defiance 
Over a slaughter’d stag, all raving and savage with hunger, 

Wage unrelenting war for the coveted prize of the carcass, 

So for Cebriones slain did these two lords of the battle. 

Hector, mighty in war, and Patroclus, son of Menoetius, 

Aim at each other’s breasts with the points of their murderous weapons* 
Hector held by the head to his brother’s corpse, and retain’d ; 

While on the dead man’s foot did Patroclus seize ; and arounii^.lhem 
Deepen’d the roar of fight of the Trojan troops arid the Argives* -» 

As with opposing blasts, when the fiiry of Eurus and Nptjis 

Falls upon some dense wood, in a glen deep down on a hill-side, . ^ 

Beech or tough-grain’d ash, or the long-leaved boughs of the cornel. 

And, as the blast drives over, the tall trm mingle their branches, 

Rasping and grating , together, or breaking, perchance, wjlth a great crash, 
and with equ^ din, did the armies of Troy and Achaia 
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oi^ hepob iMHoovT oKbota if^lSolo. 
voXKiL^Bk K€fipi 6 ptjiv afMj} a^ia SoOpa irein^ei, 
iol r$ TTrepocvre^ Atto vevp^^i Oopovres* 
ttoXXA Bk fJLefdyJ dawlSa^ 4arv</^Xi^€ 

puappapUpcov Ap^ airrop* 6 B* ip <rrpo<l}d\pfYtf Hapiq^ 
k^Zto fieya^ fieyaXaxrrl, \eKouTpipo^ Imroavpdoup, 

**0<f>pa pip *H€>uo<f picrop ovpapop apif>tfie^riK€i» 

TOif^pa pdyC Ap^orkptdP ^fTTrero, 'rrhrre Be \ao 9 * 

^po^ S’ *H^Xa)9 perepiaaero /SovXvropBe, 
kcA Tore Brf p inrip aUrap ^AxaioX <f>iprepoi fjaap* 
ife pip Kefiptoppp fiekAtop ^paaa ipv<r<Tap 
Tpdrop if ivoTirj^i kclI Att Uptoy reu^i eXopro, 
ndrpoKKo^ Bi Tpaxrl kokA <f>poP€ayp ipopouae* 
rpU pip hretr Arropovae, 60^ ardXapro^ ^'Aprjl, 

(rpepBaXea idxaop' rpk S’ ippea (j^Syra^ hreff}p€p* 
d\X’ ore B^ rq riraprop Arriaraxn’o, BcUpoPC Icro^, 
ip& apa TOi, UdrpoKXe, <f>dp7f fitoroio reXeirr?}* 


Seek other’s breasts, and fear was forgotten among them. 

Over Cebriones* corpse Was the clash and the crashing of lances, . 
-Whizjiing of arrow-shafts, that bounded in wrath from the bow-strings. 
Clanging of ponderous stones, that bruised and batter’d the bucklers 
Of those fighting around him. He, mighty, and mightily stretch’d out, 
Hee^ss of reins and steeds, slept sound ’mid the storm of the battle. 

All such time as the sun stands high on his path ’mid the heavens, 

F^s bn each army the storm of the darts, and slain are the people. 

But, When the sun stands low, and releases the labouring oxen, 
Theh^^espite of fate, has Achaia the best m the struggle. 

Brag^ng Cebriones off from the spears, in the face of the uproar 
Made;by Troy’s' foil’d host, they strip from his shoulders the armour. 
Then pn his foes once more, in his wild Wrath, hurtles Patroclus : 
Three;t^es, dreadful as Ares, with tenrible shouts, he assails them, 
Chatg|t^ them home. Three times,' nine warriors perish before him ; 
But wl|en, great as a god, he a fourth time charges the phalanx, ' 

This, ^ thy narrow life, is the finishing effort, Patroclus ! 
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ifprero yap rat, hit fcparep^ vapLipy 

Seivo^. 6 p,kv rov ioprd tearh eTJiiPov ovk ivarpretP 
^ipt yhp mXK^ K€EaKup>p^o^ apre^SKt^ae, 
cTT^ 8’ SttiBc, *7r\r}^iv re pErd^pevop, eupie r &p4o 
fcaraprprivel* crTpe(}>€8(v7jdev 84 ol 8a<re. 
rov S’ irro phf KparfPS icvphiv fidXe 0ot0o^ ’^ttoXXo)" 
Tf 84 Kv7Uv8op4v7f Kavax^v ttoo-oIp i}<f> Xmmp 
avkSmi^ rpvffuikeut pidp&ricrap 84 iOeipa^v 
alpari xal Koplyai* rrdpo<i ye p4v ov depkt^ ^ep, 
Imr^Spop rr/fXriKa pualpeadat, tcopvriat^p* 
d\\’ dp8po<i Beloio Kaprf, x^P^^ percomv 
pver ^Axt'XKrjo^' rare 84 Zev^"^ Efcropv 8&k€p 
^ K€<f>a\^ il>opietp. ax^SoBep 8i oi fjep Ske0po<;. 

Trap 8i ol ip yeLpeatTip a/fq BoTuxoaKi^p ^y%09, 
fipiBif, fjbiya, ariffapov, KeKopvidpAvop' avrdp dfrr &ptop 
dcrrrU crt>p rekap&vv Tvicre repp^oeaara" 

\vcre 84 ol OmpqKa dpa^, Aibq t;t09» ^AttoWcop. 


For, through the midst of the fray, to assail thee, Phoebus Apollo 
Moves — an unequal opponent. Patroclus never discerns him. 

Since in a pile of cloud is the deity veiFd and enshrouded. 

S tattling in rear of the chief, on his back, ’mid his shoulders, the great god 
Strikes with ponderous hand. Swim dizzy the eyes of the hero, 

P'lies from his temples the helm, at the buffet of Phcebus Apollo ; 

Far, with a clash, to the earth, far away» ’mid the hoofs of the war-steeds 
Rolls that crested helm ; those bright plumes waving above it 
Draggle in blood and dust They have never been wont to be soil’d so. 
Never before have dust and that proud helm been acquainted. 

Used, as it is, to protect in the fight the high face of a hero, 

Even Achilleus’ self. Now Zeus upon Hector bestows it. 

Gives it to him for awhile, as he stands on the brink of desixuction : % 

All, in Patroclus* hand, docs the huge spear shiyer to splinters, 

Stalwart, brass-headed be^ as it b ; and, afar from hts shoulders, 

Shield of ample orb to the earth comes down, with, the shield-belt ; 

And from his gallant br^t is the corslet loosed by Apollo. 
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TOP S* &rri ^pkpwi etKe, \v0ep inro <f)a(BifLCL yvJa* 
trrri Bk rcufi^v* SwiSep Si fierd^pepop o^Si Sovpl 
&IUPV pecrinffh {rj(eS6$€P jddpSavo^ apiip^ 
IlapOol^^ Evif)opfio^, ^9 fiKiKirfp iKiKcurro 

ff , Imrocr^hnf re, wSSeorai re tcapTraXlpouri* 

Kal yhp St) rare if>&ra^ iel/cocri firjaep a<j> Ximrav, 
TTp&T i\0ci)v trifp Siyea^v, StZaaKopevo^ TrdXipoio. 

39 TOi 7rpa)T09 iifditce IlarpoKKei^ imrev, 

ov Si Sdpcura, 6 piv airt*: opiSpape, phcro ^ optKxp^ 
etc xpoo9 dpird^oR Sopv petkbvov^ ovS^ viripeive 
ndrpo/cXQP, yvpvQP mp iovr, ip SqlorrYru 
IIdrpoKXo<; Si Oeov TrXnfyrj /cal Sovpl SapUurdeh 
dyft erdpcop eh eOvo^ ij^d^ero, Kfjp aXeelvcov. 
^E/crcop S\ (09 eiSe narpoxXfja peydOvpop 
dvax^^^opepop, ^e^r)pevop o^il 
dyx^poXop f/d ot ?iX6e Karh <rrlxo^» oSra Si Sovpl 
pelarop €9 /cep&va* Scd irpo Si x^olXkop eXoacre. 


Mind and senses bewilder’d, his limbs unnerved by the buffet, 

Stupid, aghast he remain’d. As he stood he was struck by a Dardan 
Right ’mid his shoulder-bladw, with a spear from behind by Euphorbus, 
Paiithous’ gallant son, who headed the youths of his own age, 

Both in the use of the spear, and in driving of steeds, and the foot-race ; 
Twenty the chiefs at least he had tumbled to earth from their war-steeds, 
When with his car and horses he first took lessons in battle. 

This man thus with his spear first wounded the back of Patroclus — 

Nci with a fatal wound ; and at once from the flesh of the hero 
Tea^g the spear, he retreated again to his friends, nor adventured 
Th^e to abide such a foe, though unarm’d, in the perUous death-gripe. 
Hei by the blow of the god and the spear-stroke stunn’d and enfeebled, 
:Shii|m*d approaching fate, and retreated again to his comrades. 

He^or remarked from afar how Patroclus, sorely disabled. 

Wounded by hostile steel, and his great soul cow’d, was retreating 
Bac|t to the Argtve host ; so, cleaving the ranks, overtook him, 

Plui^ing the levell’d spear through his groin, right out on the far side, 
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iovrrtjarep Sk fUrfa 8* Tuxhv 'Ayffu&p^ 

C&9 8’ ore avv &xdfmvru 7Umf ifinitrwro xdpfi/jj, ■ 

& T Speoff Kopvipgin p^a <f>povi6in€ fudxecrOov, 
7rl8afco<: ap<f> oKlyrir €0ikov<ri. 8^ irUpeu ap^* 
mXKd Si r d<x0palvovTa Xim iSdpakrae 
a>9 'irokim iri^vovra M€Voi,tIov aTuc^pov viov 
^^Etcrcap IlptaplSi]^ crxeSov Ovpov amjvpa* 
teal oi hrevxopevo^; hrea Trrepoevra TrpocnjvSa' 

ndrpOKTJi fi irau S<fyr)(r0a iroTUv Kepal^ipev dptjv, 
TpmdScui 8^ ywauca<;, iX€v0€pop fjpap dnrovpm, 
a^etv iy v^€<r<n (f>tK'qv i<; TrarptSa yaiav, 
ly/fine* rdayp Si ^irpocrff ''JE/cropo? A/cie? imroi 
TrofTorlp opft)p6;^ctTat iroXepl^eip' ^y^ei* 8* avro^ 

Tptoal ^CKomdKipoia’i^ perairphrdD; o^i a’(f>ip dpvpm 
^pap dporfKatop* <r€ Si h0dZryvTr^^ iSopreu, 

& SeDCi ovSi roi, €0-0X09 icbp, 

09 TTOV TOC pdXa TToXXd pivcop eTreriXXer Ioptc 


Thundering he fell to the earth. Loud, deep, was the wail of Achaia. 

Just as a stubborn boar is overmaster’d in hght by a lion, 

When oh a mountain-peak tliey have wrangled in terrible combat 
Round some half-dried spring, which both have been eager to drink of. 
Until the lion’s might has master'd his snorting opponent ; 

Thus, having overthrown many foes, the brave son of Menoetius 
Yielded at length his own strong soul to the weapon of Hector, 

Who to his fallen foe thus yauhtingly spake and address’d him : — 

“ Where is the boastful hope thou’st ventured to utter, Patroclus, 

Speaking of Troy’s wall storm’d, and her proud dames carried as captives 
OflFin Achaia’s barks, far away to the land of the fathers? 

Fool ! those dames and wall had protectors ready to guard them ; 

Hector and his swift steeds— steeds eager for war— and their master, t 
First amoi^ Troy’s fierce sons in the use of the spear ; a defender ^ 

Fitter to ward off fate. -But th<m shalt be prey to the vultures; 

Wretch ! all brave as he is, not a jot has avail’d tlitee Achilieus, 

He but urned thee to deatL^ for he changed thee, methinks. when denartindr. 
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/wj w/iljr Uvm^ IldrpoKXetif imroKiKwOe, 

iwl y7uuffvpi><f, vpip y ^E/cropo^i dvSpo^voi^ 
aifiuvromfra %tT«m mpl ari^Beerat 

mtj <re TTpod^, trot Si ^pipn^ &(f>popf>. ireiBe. 

Top S* d\pyoSpap4a>p Trpotretfyrf^, Uarpo/cXet^ imrev* 

^Srj pvi^/EtcTop, peydlC eiJp^eo* crol ykp eSayice 
pl/crfp Zeif^ KpovlSff^ /cal ^AiroWcav, otp^ Sdp4ur<rap 
^iSUos* avTol yctp anr &pu^p Tev^^ iKotrro. 
rotovTOi S* etwep p^oc ieUoacp dpTe/36X'/j<rap, 

Trapre^ /c ai/roff* dXopro, ip^ vtto Sovpl Sap4pT€^. 
dXXd pe Molp oXotf, /cal At^tov^ e/crapcp vw, 
dvSp&p S' Ev<f>op^o<i' aif Si pe rpiro^ i^evapl^ei^. 

&XKjo Si TOC epico, crv S' ivl <l>p€ai jSdXXeo ayaip, 
ov 01JP ovS' airrh<: Sr/pop ffirf, dXXd roc ijSff 
drf)(c 7rapi<rr7)Ke Odvaro^i /cal Motpa /cparcurf, 

SapipT 'A'^LXrjo^ dpvpopo<$ AlaKUScbo, 

*'/2v apa pcp elrroma riXo^ dapdroco /cdXi/^e, 

Thus : * To the hollow ships do not come again, knightly Patroclus I 
Seek not again this. face ere thou tear from the bosom of Hector 
Corslet and blood-stain’d vest, and bear them as trophies before thee.* 

Such were, perchance, his words ; and thou, poor fool I wert the victim.** 

Th«i with his failing breath, thus answered knightly Patroclus : — 

is thy season to boast, and thou boastest enough. But thy conquest 
Cbmes from Zeus himself, and, from Phoebus — ^they have subdued me 
P^^ily, as gods could ; themselves disarming my shoulders. 

twice ten such as thou had encounter’d me fairly in battle, 

.^1 had sunk in fight, and had bow’d to the brunt of my lance-point 
l^te overthrew me the first : it is Leto’s son who has slain me ; 

'Phen came of men Euphorbus, and thou standest third in the death vrork. 

take heed to xpy words, and ponder them well as 1 speak them : 

Ij^iOw that thyself, proud man, art doom’d not long to survive me. 

.]J|sath and relentless fate are standing already beside thee, 
loom’d, ere long, to be slain by the hands of the noble Achilleus 1*' 

^ 7 , ' . 

*X|iUs, as he spake^ 


death with its dark shade gloomily o’er him. 
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8 * ifc pe$k>v TrrafihfTf *AiB6o8€ 
bp Ttbryuop rfo6wcrat Xt/rrowr aZptnfjiTa sal H^rfp. 

//., Bk. i6. 

Flitted the naked soul from the beautiful body to Hades, 

.Wailing its hapless fate, and the vigour and youth it abandon’d. 

Darfs Iliad. 

In that passage there are" many of the chief chat'ac- 
teristics of Homer; and such is the nature of all the 
fighting. ' The great chiefs stalk before the rank and 
file, and s^jstain almost alone the fortunes of the day. It is 
the oligarchy of battle — the monopoly of carnage ! Ajax 
is a battalion on one side, Hector a corps (Varnike on the 
other, while Achilles, when he does condescend to sally 
forth, slaughters Trojans by the score. The combatants 
proclaim their own merits like Red Indians, and insult the 
dead with bitter and barbarous taunts, as Patroclus in the 
above extract. There is a thoroughly savage element 
about the actual combats, which takes us back, indeed, to 
pre-civilised times; for scarcely a great soldier in the 
Iliad,” except Hector, comes up at all to the modern idea 
of ‘‘ an officer and a gentleman.” Achilles, in the opening 
quarrel of the poem, rails at Agamemnon (his king and 
general, be it remembered), in this classical Billingsgate : — 

Oivopaph, Kvpo^ ofifuir spaZhiv S* 

oHre TTOT TroXepov ap>a \a^ 0<op7)x^i^<^i 

oHre \6%pv8* Upai ctnf ipumiea’O’cp ^Ax^m&p 

TirX'OKas fl. I 22 $, 

Wine-sodden sot, 'uith the face of a dog, and the he&vt of a roe^buck I 
Never once into tbe war, at the head of thy troops, in thine armour, — 

! Never once out oh the ambush, along with the lords of Achaia-* 

Daredst thou togo ! ^ 
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But Achilles is simply a beautiful brutal creature— the 
apotheosis of animal force and passion— an incarnation of 
selfish anger, only redeemed by perfect grace and bodily 
» excellence; though his very courage is marred by the know- 
ledge that he has the protection of Athene, and of his g6d- 
dess-mother, who have made him all but invulnerable. His 
friendship for Patroclus seems of a‘dubious elevation, and 
his rage at the death of his friend is rendered more furious, 
apparently, by personal pique than devotion. It may be 
said Aat the words which he exchanges with his horses 
(Iliad xix. 420) prove that he foresaw and recognised his 
fate by the arrow of Paris. If his prowess be rehabilitated 
by this passage, his ferocity remains at least undefended 
and indefensible. He is exactly as Horace paints him — 

‘‘Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer.” 

No man gets mercy of him in war; valour does not make* him 
respect it, nor youth win him to compassionate it. When 
he t)reaks forth at last " like a hungry lion ” from his tent, 
he rages over the plain, inebriate with blood. A lion is not 
the right simile, for a lion has generosity : Achilles, in his 
grace and blood-thirstiness, resembles a panther rather, 
which slays for mere lust of slaughter when peril or appetite 
are over. Read the passage in which, after endless killing, 
he Encounters and puts to the sword the son of Alastor : — 

0 avrlo^ fjKvBe, ^ovvt^Vt 
I 6?7r(»>9 6^ 7r€(j>lBo(/TO, KOl ^ODOV 

fMfBe tcarcucrelt^tev, o^iAijKucvqv 
I oifBi rh & oi ireureadai 

ov yap y7^icv0vpo^ apifp ^v, cuyavh^p^v, 
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'a>Xd fmX* 

iifjt>€Po<i Xlooeoff, o Si i^Ocrydp^ oSra sa0 ffsap* 

ik Si oi ffToi^p iXur0epf arhp piXtw alfia sarr rnnov 
koKwov ivhfKfitre^ tSv Si otciro^ fotfe fcdXipjre, 

Ovfjbov Sevopevov. //. xix, 42a 

Nor less unpitied young Alastor bleeds. 

In vain his youth, in vain his beauty, pleads. 

In vain he begs thee, \nth a suppliant moan, 

, To spare a form, an £^e so like thy own ! « ' 

Unhappy boy ! no prayer^ no moving art, 

E’er bent that fierce inexorable heart. 

While yet he trembled at his knees, and cried. 

The ruthless falchion oped his tender side. 

The panting liver pours a flood of gore 
That drowns his bosom, till he pants no more. 

Popi s Iliad » 

It is here Homer, his limner, who calls the Greek hv rl 
y\vKv0vpo^, ‘^nothing sweet-natured,'^ and Homer keeps all 
his painting consistent and equal, so that whepever we find 
Achilles we find this same insolent and heartless ideal of a 
“ fighting man,” the Apurros of the ancient pattern. When 
the unfair gods have given Hector Into his hands, and the 
glorious Dardan lies, with the spear-wound in his neck', 
bleeding to death, he pleads with Achilles to let his body 
be buried. “ By thy life, by thy knees, by thy father and 
mother,” Hector entreats, “ let not the dogs have my flesh. 

' i 

Take what ransom you will ; Troy will pay any sum ! 
But as you are brave and victorious, let my remains go 
to my own people.” Whereupon the arrogant conqnerdr 
— the cannibal, rather — answers — 

p//l fie, iciw, yo^vwp yowdpeo, /itjSi tok^p, 
at ydp vm outSp pie ftipoi Mii apijp 
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1 &jli cmiyrc^jmiJ^ fji hp^* 

ovKlirff, 89 0 % y€ Kvm^ /ee^Xr^ airdh^KKoy 
ovS eX K^v Beiea/cni re koI elKoaiP^pcr &froiv 0 
crrriiTw iu06^ arfovT^, vrthir)(mnah Se kcA aXXa* 
ovS" eX K€v <r avrqv ^pvo-aadcu avJiffou 
4<iphavl!^ IIpXapLo^* ovS’ <89 fri ye rrdrpta p^rprqp 
evOepiewi Xej^4€<rcrt yoi^a-ercu, hv ri/cev avrif, 

aXX2t /e6p€^ re teal ouovol tearh *rrdvra Bdorovrat* 

^ * //. xix. 345. 

No, wretch accurs’d ! (relentless he replies : 

Flames, as he spoke, shot dashing from his eyes), 

Not those who gave me breath should bid me spare, ’ 

Nor all the sacred prevalence of prayer. 

Could I myself the bloody banquet join I 
No — to the dogs that carcass I resign. 

Should Troy to bribe me bring forth all her store. 

And, giving thousands, offer thousands more ; 

Should Dardan Priam and his* weeping dame 
Prain their whole realm to buy one funeral dame : 

Their Hector on the pile they should not see. 

Nor rob the vultures of one limb of thee, 

f Iliad. 

, “ Right well,” the dying hero sighs, “ I knew you were 
ir<M-hearted !” Once, truly, the strong and savage nature 
melts, when the reaction of rage sets in, and he sees Priam 
killing before him, kissing the hands which have killed 
the hope of Troy, and imploring that the precious body 
mj>y be surrendered. Achilles softens then, and it is well- 
ni^h the only time in the “ Iliad ” when he is not as hateful 
a^e is fair, and as fierce as he is swift and splendid. 

• Hector is the " Christian soldier,” as far as such a type 
cc^dd exist before the strange doctrine astonished the world 
thlH we should “ love our enemies.” He is even braver 
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than Achillesi for he has no charm against spears and 
arrows except the favour of those few Gods who happen 
to take sides with Troy ; yet he sustains the fortunes of his 
native city from the first to the last with generous and 
manly valour. The noblest sentiments of the poem come 
all from his mouth. It is he who laughs at the auguries 
when they forbid the battle, saying — 



It is he who is ever ready to expose himself for the com- 
mon cause against the most doughty champion ofiFering, 
and his anger is seldom roused except towards cowardice. 
For that his patriotic soul has no manner of patience. 
When Paris, the cause of all the war, turns back from the 
face of Menelaus in the fight, the great warrior rebukes 
him very sternly : — 

. Avfnrapv, Apiare, ytE^af^p4ivh, TjTrepcnrevrh 
cXff S^eKes Srfovo^ r epmfoi, Sr/a/no^ r wrrdkiadiu. 

Kai K€ TO ^ovXjoip/ijVy Kal kev iroKb KipBioy ijev, 
fj bvr(0 r Spspcu Kal wroylriov aXKxov* 

^ TTOV Kctrf')(aK6(0<ri, KapfiKopotavre; ^A)(cuol, 

Unhappy Paris I but to women brave ! 

So fairly form*d, and only to deceive I 

Oh I hadst thou died when first thou saw’st the light, 

Or died at least before thy nuptial rite ! 

A better fate than vainly thus to boast, 

And fly, the scandal of thy Trojan host 
Gods ! how the. scornful Greeks exult to see 
Their f^rs of danger imdeceiv’d in the^ 1 
Thy figure promis’d with a martial air, 



HOUBR. 


2J 


Apurriia Trpoftop ifi/ievoh t^v^RO> kaSov 
eZSo9 Iw • 0^* ^peaw, odS4 w aXieq. 

^ roi6<rBe iow ip vovT07r6pourt vie<rtTt 

trhpTOP hr'virK&a'Wi, ertipow iplijptK dr/elpai, 

lUX^eh aXKoBanrouri, twowc ’ etieiSi aprjye} 

'Anrl/tyi 706 ;?. ppiup &pSp&p alxp^^^ > 

nrarpl re tr^ p>^a w^/w*. nroKrit re, iravrl re 

8v<rp£pi<rt pkp xdppM, KaTn<t>€lvv Bi crov avr^ ; 

oiK &p Sii fielveuPi 'Aprit<P(:XaP MeviTuwv ; 

rfpoitfi X> ^ to 9 %w doKephv ■n-apoKotriv. 

ovK &P rot xpo-^M ^lAapK, ra re 8&p' ' A<l>poSirri<;, 

^ T« kSpr), r6 re elSo?, 8r ip Koplpai p.Pfeln<i- 

AXXA pAXa Tp&e<i SetS^/xove?* ^ ri kcP ^Bv 

Xiupop iacro YtTwya, kcuc&p &«%’» Bcrtra eopyas. 

//.iii. 39- 57- 


"But ill thy soul supplies a form so fair. 

In former days, in all thy gallant pride, 

When thy tall ships triumphant stemmed the tide, 

When Greece beheld thy painted canvas flow, 

And crowds stood wondering at the passing show ; 

Say, was it thus, with such a baffled mien. 

You met th’ approaches of the Spartan queen ; ^ 

Thus from her realm convey’d the beauteous prize. 

And both her warlike lords outshin’d in Helen’s eyes ? 

This deed, thy foes’ delight, thy own disgrace, 

Thy father’s grief, the ruin of thy race ; 

This deed recalls thee to the proffer’d fight ; 

Or hast thou injur’d whom thou dar’st not right ? 

Soon to thy cost the field would make thee know 
Thou keep’st the consort of a braver foe. 

Thy graceful form instilling soft desire. 

Thy curling tresses, and thy silver lyre, 

Beauty and youth, in vain to these you trust, 

.When youth and beauty shall be laid in dust 
Troy yet may wake, and one avenging blow 

Crush the diire author of his country’s woe. , . 

Pvpe s Homirs Ilteui* 
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■ But when Paris, ashamed and reminded of himself, offers 
to engage Menelaus in single cpmhat, Hector’s heart leaps 
up for joy to find his brother no poltroon : He 

is mightily glad, for he hartx>urs no petty feeling, and will 
fight twice ten years, if necessary, after that, for Paris and 
Helen. Towards the beautiful Greek who is the cause of 
such woe ta.his country. Hector is ever exquisite in manner. 
The few passages wherein they encounter represent him as 
gravely courteous, and her as in turn sincerely respectful ; 
and. though we must not mistake their age for one of much 
“ morality” in the modern sense, it is plain, from Hector’s 
well-marked deference, and the mild language of King 
Priam, that Helen was meant by Homer to seem no 
wanton “ light o’ love.” Obviously 

“The face that launched a thousand ships, 

And sacked the topless towers of Ilium ” 

appeared to the Trojan generalissimo — one of a breed oi 

sea-pirates himself — excuse for a good Yet in his 

grave and dutiful speeches, and ftir different estiniate of 

love, as evinced towards Andromache; as well as in Homer^s 

obvious preference for the gallant chieftain, we see the light 

of a purer principle very clear. Perhaps thp most lovely 

passage of the Iliad” is that oft-cited one in which 

Hector bids adieu to his wife and child . before joining 

battle. It is this : — 

AaifjLovi€, ere to a-hv fjUvo^, ovB^ i\ealp€K 

•jrathd re viftrla')(pv, kal ep! Afifiopov, ^ rd/^a 
creO itroym* rdf^a ydp ire Kara4CTavipv<riP *Ax<^h 

Too daring prince 1' ah 1 whither dost thou run ? 

Oh ! so forgetful of thy wife and son ! 

And think*st thou not how wretched we be. 



ffOMSR. 

ifiol U Ke tdpSioj/ etff, 

d^p4ipT^va^ X66va Bvfxewu. oi yitp &r &\\n 
liTTiu BaXm^pfip iirel &u avye tr6Tfiov irrltprr^, 
SkV &)(e . axihi poi iarl ircutifp kc^ ir&rpia p^in^p* 
ffTOi, yctp irwrkp aphv dirkicrave Sio^ 
i/e Se TTokev itipce KlKuc<ov ^ vaierm/<rca/, 

G^I 3 i]v {np'hrvXov* /card S’ e/eravev 'HerUdva, , 
ovhi pev i^dpe^e* cre^dairaro ydp roye dvpep* 
aSX App fuv /cariKrp avv hneen BaeBaKiounv, 

17S’ irrl <rrjp rrepX Bi TrreXea^ i<f>vT€u<rap 

Nvp<f>at ^Ope/mdZefit /eovpai id ^9 alyi 6 j(pio, 

01 Bi fjboe herd KaavyvrjroL ecav ip peyapoiaLv, 

01 pkv rrdvre^ kIop rjpan '^AiBo^ ewro)* 

'irdpTo^ ydp Karhr€<f)V€ rroBdp/cv)^ S 2 ov ’ilp^^XXeu?, 
fiovaiv eir €tk//fr 6 B€a<re /cal apyepv^^ olka/n. 


A widow I, a helpless brphan he ? 

For sure such courage length of life denies ; 

And thou must fall, virtue’s sacrifice. 

Greece in her single heroes strove in vain ; 

Now hosts oppose thee, and thou must be slain. 

Oh ! grant me, gods ! ere Hector meets his doom, 
All I can ask of Heaven, an early tomb ! 

So shall ray days in one sad tenor run ; 

And end with sorrows as they first begun. 

No parent now remains my griefs to share, 

No father’s aid, no mother’s tender care. 

The fierce Achilles wrapp’d our walls in fire ; 

Laid Theb^ waste, and slew my warlike sire ! 

His fete compassion in the victor bred. 

Stern as he was, he yet rever’d the dead ; 

His radiant arms preserv’d from hostile spoil, 

And laid him decent on the funeral pile : 

Then rais’d a mountain where his bones were bum’d. 
The mountain nymphs the rural tomb adorn’d. 

Jove’s syjvan daughters bade their elms bestow 
A barren shade, and in his honour grow. 
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/j/rjripa fj ^curtKevev M vXtfiGop, \ 

r^p cTrel A/o Sevp* ifywy &fi! SiKKourb fcr^reGTiVf , , 
&y^ Sye rijv asriKutre, Tul^wv ^epeUri &itoiva* , 
*rr(vrp^ 8 ' iv p^ydpouxL ^Aprepu^ lojdkupa* 
EfCTop, arhp av p>ot ia<rl Trar^p sal •trirvia /Aifnyp, 
^ 8 ^ KoalyvrjTO^, aif Be p^t 0aXeph^ ^rrapcucotni^i, 
aXX* &f€ pvp {Kiaipe, zeal avrov pJjiv hrl Trvpy^, 
prf nrai^ op(f)aviichv Oehj^, ywaliea* 

Xahv Sk 0T7j<rov ntap ipivehv, hBa paKtxrra 
ap^ari^ iari 7r6\i<:, koX hriBpopov hrXeto rei^p^. 
TpU ydp ry y eXffivre^ eTreipyaavff" oi dpitnoi 
dp<f> Atavre Bvw, Kal dyateXvrov 'ISopeurja, 

178 ’ ap(f> 'ArpeIBcLf:, koX TvBio<; ahjcipov viov* 
rjprov rk <r<f>iv evLcnre OeoTrpomUav c 3 
^ vv zeal avT&v 6vpos iworpvvet /cal 

By the same arm ray seven brave brothers fell, 

In one sad day beheld the gates of hell. 

While the fat herds and snowy flocks they fed, 

Amid their helds, the hapless heroes bled ! 

My mother liv’d to bear the victor's bands. 

The queen of Hippoplacia’s sylvan lands, 

Redeem’d too late, she scarce beheld again. 

Her pleasing empire and her native plain, 

When, ah I oppress’d by life-consuming woe, 

She fell a victim to Diana’s bow. 

Yet, while my Hector still survives, I see 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee, 

Alas ! my parents, brothers, kindred, all 
Once more will perish, if my Hector fall. 

Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger share : 

Oh I prove a husband’s and a father’s care 1 
That quarter most the skilful Greeks annoy, 

Where yon wild fig-trees join the wall of Troy. 

Thou from this tower defend th’ important post 
There Agamemnon poin^ his dreadful host 
That pass Tydidesj Ajax, stive to gmn j 
And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train, 

Thrice our bold fo^ the fierce atta|4^ . have gjven. 
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TilP S ait€ TTpocieptre fjbeya^ KopvScUdKa^ '^Efcroop^ 
ff ical ificH T^^Se TnWa fJiI\Eh yvptu^ oXX^ /^aX* cupw 
aiSiofuu TpSm icaX Tpc^i&K IXjveo’tTr^Xoi^^ 
df k€» Kojc^ &9> v6aif>t;p aXvafcd^&> nroXAfiovo* 
oifB' ifi€ Bvpitfs opoiyep* iwel pbdOov ^pufiepcu iaSXb^ 

{del, Kal irpoyroiai, p^erk Tp^ecrai pA'y^trQaAy 
apvvpEPo<; irarpo^ re pdya kXso^, 17S’ ipkp avrov. 
ei pikv ykp rote oTZa Kark <^piva xal tcdrk dv/MV, 
Scrcrercu ^fiap, or av tt&t oXcoXp *' 1 X 409 lpf}» 

Kok IIplapu)<;, koX Xao9 ivfip^Xio) UpidpLou). 

AXX’ ov pLOi Tpomv Toacrop pdXei aX^o^ orrlacrm, 
ovT avrYi<i oxrre Ilpid/JLOLO avaicro^^ 

oirre K<uTu^wfiT<dVy oX k€v 7roX€e9 re teal iaffXol 
ip Kovlrice iriaolep irrr dpBpdai SvaiJEvieaacv, 
oaaov creT, Sre Kev T49 j(aXKO)(^eTd)v(op 


Or led by hopes, or dictated from heaven. 

Let others in the held their arms employ ; 

, But stay my Hector here, guard his Troy. 

The chief replied : That post shall be my care, 

Nor that alone, but all the works of war. 

How, would the sons of Troy, in arms renowned, 

And Troy’s proud dames, whose garments sweep .the ground^ 
Attaint the lustre of my former name, 

Should Hector basely quit the field of fame I 
My early youth was bred to martial pains. 

My soul impels me to th’ embattled plains. 

Let me be foremost to defend the throne, 

And guard’ my father’s glories and my own. 

Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates, 

(How my heart trembles, while my tongue relates 1 ) 

The day when thou, imperial Troy ! must bend, 

And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 

And yet no dire presage so wounds my mind, / 

My mother’s d^th, the ruin of my kind. 

Not Priam’s hpary hairs defil’d with gore. 

Not all iny b|:others gasping on the shore. 
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Zaxpvo^(T0» 

KtUicev.h' ^A(n&> i^a, S>3s^ ; . 

KoiKev^p <#)op4ots Meo-o^^ t - 

^hXf: aeKO^^phni' ^ 

Koivwri TW ^Uy^rw, tZiiv Karh UKpo xiowfw' 

''E/propo? ^Se 'M. ^ 

Tpa)(ov hr*jroSdf^ 2t€ IXiop 
^ W T« ^p4et- «roU’ a^v&i. laererot 4M‘>? 
y^el TotoOS’ «i^p^. a/iiiJi/ea' «o<5X«)i* 

AXx2 fie’rkdveiSna xwt^ KorrS yaXa Ka^tmrot, 

^piu-ye n ^ re «ro0 0’ l>uc»?«A«>Io - 

^129 elva>p. oS irtuSiK dpi^aro 4>a^tpM "E/crwp. 

a^fr. S’ 0 ir<i« ffpo? /coXTrev Tt^« 

ivKip&n 4^'Xo*' "'* 

Tapi3^<ra? iTrnuyxo^Tnv. 


As thine, Andromache ! thy giiefs'l dr^^ 

I see thee trembling, weeping, c^tive led. 

In Argive looms our battles to design, 

And woes of which so large a part was thine : 

TiO bear the victor’s hard commands, or bring 
The weight of waters from Hyperia’s 
-There, while you groan beneath the load of life, 
They cty, behold the mighty Hector’s wife 1 
Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to see, 
Embitt^ all thy woes, by naming me. , 

■ The thoughts of glory past and present shame, 

A thousand griefs shall waken at the name 
May I lie cold, before that dreadful day,. 

Press’d with a load of xn<nium wtai clay ! , 

Thy Hector, 'wrapt in everl^mg sleep. 

Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor 

. Thus having spoke, th’Ulustri'ous chibf of Troy, 
Stretch’d his fond arms to clasp the lovely boy. 

The babe clung crying to his nurse’s breast, . 

Scar’d at the dassUng helm and n<|dding cr<tet. 
'With secret pleasure each fond parent smil d j 



iiOMSH. : " 

offt] ^p&Tdrri^ )c 6 pvdb<: p$^PTm mrimv 
iic Si ffiTukr&e Trdnfp re zeal i/rcrpia 

ainrlK aTrb Kparo^ mpvff etXjerd (f>alSipo^ "'Em-app, 
ieal pkv KaridriK^ hrX j(^opl irap^vwixrav. 
aurhp, Sy Sv ^tKov vlhp iirel tcvtxe, TnfKk re 
ehrep ^€V^dp,€vo<; Aitr, dXKatarl t€ deoiari,* 


Zev, oKKol t€ ffeol, Sore S)} tcai ropSe yepicrffat, 
vatS* ip^p, d>^ Kai iym •rrep, apprrpejria Tpietrcrip, 
&Se fiiriP r dycuBop, fccii ^Tklov t<f>i, dpudraet^p. 

Kal irore rt? iruTpb^ S' Sye ttoXXov apeipcop^ 

i/c TToXipov dptopra* ^ipoi S' epapa ^poroeprof, 
Kr€lpa<i Srf iop dpSpa, (ppepa ji^rrip. 

''i29 ehrcbv, oKoxom ^ikr)^ iv ^epcrii; eOrj/ce 
V KTjdiSei Si^aro KoXir^, 




■ff- 


And He^r hasted to relieve, his child ; . 

The glitlSring terrors fix>m his brows unbound, 
And placed the beaming helmet on the ground : • 
Then kiss’d the ?:hild, and,<lifting high in air, 
Thus to the gods preferred a father’s prayer ; , 

O thou ! whose glory fills th’ ethereal throne,' 
And all ye deathless powers ! protect my son I 
Grant him, like me, to purchase just renown, 

Tp guard the Trojans, to defend the crown ; 
Against his country’s foes the war to wage. 

And rise, the Hector of the future age ! 

So when, triumphant from successful toils. 

Of heroes slain he bears the reeking spoils. 

Whole hosts may hail him with deserv’d declaim, 
And say. This chief transcends his father’s fame : 
While, '|>leas’d amidst the general shouts of Troy, 

: • His mother’s conscious heart o’erflows with joy. 
He spoke, and, /fondly gasing on her charms, 
Restor’d the pleasing burden to her arms. 

. Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 
j . Hulk’d to repose, and with a smile survey’d. ^ 

■ lifie' trouble pleasure soph chastis’d by fear, 
mingled with the smile a tender tear. . 
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hoKfikEm hshficri^ wyfypwif . \ 

j((Uplri flip tearip€^€v, liw t r\ opopLo^e^ 

AmpLOvlrii p/ii pol ri Xlifp oEoxi^co 0vp>^. 
ov yap rk p wrip ataap apffp wpduiy^i^, 
pmpap ^ olinpd <fnffu m^vypiyop ippEPo^ dvSp&pg 
ov KaKop, ovZk pkv iorffxhv, taTrpSrra ykiyytoi* , 
dXX’ ek oIkop ioBad rd aavrr}^ epya Kopi^Cp 
l<rrQP'r\ fjXaKwniv re, eoI dp^tTroXoiai xiKeve 
ipy^ i7rovj(€a0cu* 7roKep4F: S' dv^pecrat pEXifjau 

TTCuyWf ifiol hk poKurrOi to\ ^Ikltp iyyeydac’iv. 

■ , \ //. vi. 394 — 494. 


The soften’d chief with kind compassion view’d, 

And dried the falling drops, and thus pursubd : 

Andromadie I my soul’s far better part ! 

Why with untimely sorrows heaves thy heart ? 

No hostile hand can antedate my doom, 

Till fate condemns me to the silent tomb. 

Fix’d is the term to all the race of earth ; 

And such the hard condition of our birth. 

No force can then resist, no flight can «ave ; 

All sink alike, the fearful and the brave. 

No more — but hasten to the tasks at home ; 

There guide the spindle, and direct the loom. 

Me glory summons to the martial scene ; 

The field of combat is the sphere for men; 

Where heroes war, the foremost place I claim, 

The first in danger, as the first in lame. Pofe^s Homer's 


The quotation is long, but Hector well deserves it ; for-What 
can be finer than the strong soldier'si^tenderness, the gentle 
manliness which he displays towards his wife, and that 
sweet touch of nature, linking the far-off day with all which 
is soft and loving in human spirits for Wer, whe« he tak® 
off his nodding hehiieS-^}ijm,0 tjhat the Way 

hot be frightened ? '•What. cani:berjfla<are «k!q«eat^^^^^ 
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thah the Satef}v6€P yefuitrcurcby' the ‘‘tearful smile” of Andro- j 
mache ? Usage has wrought this noble Trojan much wrong , 
in making the verb ‘‘to hector” imply, as it does, “toi 
swagger,”. “ to bluster,” The chief talks fiercely and big 
at times, like the others ; but from first to last he is the 
Bayard of the “ Iliad,” “ sanSi peur et sans reproche.” 

This identity in the personal qualities of the rtomeric 
heroes is to a just mind one of the greatest proofs of the 
unity of the work. It is preserved through all the leadin;^ 
characters. Ajax is ever blunderingly brave — a “heavy” 
of the Greek foot-guards; a “beef-witted lord,** “good at 
need,” m truth, but with muscle somewhat cumbrously 
overlying mind. Paris is light, womanish, sensitive, grace- 
ful, and unstable ; Diomed, quick in council and agile in 
the fight — a Greek Paris without the feminine element. 
We are nowhere jarred by such inconsistencies as patch- 
work composition would have brought in. Ulysses, doubly 
important because he is the hero of the second poem of 
this duology, never once loses his character as woXufjirfTh, 
fights like a cunning man, and plots like a brave one ; 
|he has neither any cowardice in him, nor any imprudence — 
noif to speak the truth, very much true elevation of soul. 
H 0 is Commpn Sense in splendid armour — a mailed ptre 
de jfatnille; wise, substantial, unvulgar, but as practical as a 
British tax-payer. The clear, broad lines in which Homer 
pk|its this favourite of Pallas— as also the companion- 
poteait bfiEneas, the Trojan prince— are almost as strong 
a 1 s|^oof can be to th^ careful student that one and the 
sa|iie geftius created or recalled to life the grand company 
MC^^ptains amid which these live and move. It may be 
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$een by the **Mndd'* and in ‘'Troilus and Cressi<Ja'*how; 
perfectly easy it was to, identify and transfer such vitalised^ 
and consistent individualities. t 

But the women of Homer must fiave due mention/ 
First in beauty and world-wide fame — ^not in virtue^ alas*! 
comes that .fair plague of men — 

^E>Jva<:, ?kavSposi, eXhrroXi^s 

the causa teterrima HELEN. Homer takes care 

that we ^hall know hqw glorious her charms were, and 
why so many Greeks and Trojans died gladly for their 
sake. When she passes out upon the wall among the 
old men of the city, even they chirrup praises at her like 
grasshoppers, r&rrlrfe&Gtv ioiKore^* They say, with effusion 
of admiration — 

Ov vifiecri^, Tp&a^^ koX lvKvrjp^iha<i 

ap^i yvvcuKl iroXvv xpovov &Srfea ird<r)(€iv* 
alv&s ddavaTpai Sma ioiKev. 

dXKct ical Tolrf rrrep iova, ev jrrjval veecr^otf, 

*^fuv T€KUacri r OTriacrto irrjpa Xhrovro. 

IL iii. 155. 

Sure His no marvel that Troy and the well-greaved men of Achaia 
'All this while should struggle and bleed for a woman like that one ! 

Awfully lovely she is, and like the immortals to look on ; 

Still, it were well she went bacH in the ships with her terrible beauty, ^ 
Rather than tarry, ^a curse upon us, and our children he:5eafter. 

And Helen~her history notwithstanding, and notwith- 
standing that she has to look out'froin the Xrojan wal^and 
point below it to jMenelaUs, her deserted husband— is in 
Homer no wanton, but Jt gentljB. though sinful, and sor- 
rowful dame. Priam' coniforts her With Jpions .worts a^ut ; 
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; the ‘'power of the go^s;” Hector is^ as has been said, 
invariably i*espectful and polite ; Anterior, and all the 
cjuiefs^full allowauLce being made for the laxer piorality . 
of -the old dayS' — are still particularly tender and pitiful 
tpwards her, as if Priam's view of the matter were upon 
all their minds — 

oUri fjLov atrlrf itral, 0eoi vv fwi aXiioi iunv» 

IL iii. i6o« 

*Tis not you are the cause— the gods are the cause— the gods only. 

Her best plea for consideration throughout the carnage 
which takes place around and on account of her, is, that 
she never forgives herself. Others may see in her but 
the victim of the will of Zeus — she for herself is deeply 
ashamed and penitent ; even in her tenderest passages 
with Paris, she retains enough of the Greek princess in 
her to upbraid him for his cowardice and to regret her 
guilt ; while before Hector's face she abases herself 
into the dust with the agony of self-reproach, and pours 
out all a woman’s burning pity for her thousands of 
bleeding victims. In the “ Odyssey " these qualities in 
iher, so carefully emphasised by the great artist, have 
brought her as much peace of mind as the dreadful war 
|can have left. She is discovered to us restored, and 
,;hot without honour and happiness, to the court of her 
^Jiusband Menelaus— modest, hospitable^ but high-serious 
|iyith. her past shame and present forgiveness. Very 
^fender and full of a later wi,sdom are those last words 
fof lielen in the “ Odyssey 

aXX^ Tpmai \lrf\iKmKVov aiirhp iphv idjp 
i; Arel iiBt) futt KpaZh) rkrpamro viarBcu 
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A\fr 0tfe6i^\ Sttiv Bk pmicrrevov^ f^v 
BSy)li fre fj! ffiorfe Keure wtro nrwrptlBo^ 
wc^d T ifiriv vo<r<f)i<r<raiiivriv ddbKafwv re rrocnv re 
oi rev BevofJiEvop, our &p ff>pivaE oSre ri elBo^^ 

M iv. z6i. 

I 

Troy and the Trojan dames were sad. But I then the rather 
Gladdened, because my heart was turned to sail the sea over 
Back to my home — ^for 1 mourned the sweet mischief the goddess had 
done me, 

Aphrodite the strong, in tempting me far from my country, 

Far from my child, my home — far, worst of all, from my lord here. 

Second tcf no one— ah me ! in heart, nor in beauty of body. 

But, indeed, if virtue had its rights of precedence, Hector’s 
wife should come first. Andromache, shrined in the very 
loveliest verses wherever her name occurs, and heroine of 
that already-quoted passage which breaks the clouds of 
war like the evening star, is therein sufficiently pourtrayed. 
Andromache is one of those perfect wives whose instinctive 
honour and purity taught the world the happy lesson of 
such words as honour and purity in times when constancy 
and wedded troth were only being learned. None of the 
goddesses in the Iliadic heaven are so divine as this Trojan 
mother and wife, whose grace and goodness, pourtrayed 
so early, and belonging to an age so far removed, help 
us to believe that “sweetness and light ” were among the 
most ancient of the possessions of the world, and, above 
all, of that sex which the other treats as “ inferior.” 

The morality of Homer has been a subject of much 
discussion in all ages, from Plato down to Mr. Gladstqpe. 
The Athenian philosopher, who drove the poets from his 
republic, makes ‘no exception in favour of the Father of 
them. He condemns hirti for a theolo^ where the Gods 
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ar^df like passions with men ; sharing their angers; hot 
with their foolish factions ; fighting in unfair disguise amid 
their ranks; and even wounded by their spears. This, 
however, is no fault of the poet He found the religion of 
his tittle anthropomorphic, and he merely turned it into 
charming verse Nor is there always wanting an esoteric 
meaning in his melange of gods and chieftains. If 
Apollo favours Hector, and Pallas aids Ulysses, this was 
the old-world way of teaching that “ Heaven helps those 
who help themselves.** Judged by the religious thought 
of later days, or even by the high and clear light of 
Plato*s intellect and conscience, Homer no doubt was but 
a “heathen-man.** The machinery of the blind singer*s 
creed is clumsy— his Jove is overmastered by Fate, and 
weighs the lives of contending lords against each other 
with no more power of control than a grocer possesses to 
make two pounds of one commodity lighter than a pound 
^nd a half of another. His heroes fight like Chinese braves 
for swagger, like cannibals for ferocity; and Diomed and 
Ulysses, upon a midnight reconnoitring expedition, kill 
Sleeping men without the smallest compunction. But 
inaking reservation for the age and the training of Homer, 
'Jiis work is to be unhesitatingly declared as one of a clear 


|ittd pronounced morality. Horace has not praised hinvtoo 
^uch in saying that die “ teaches the noble and ignoble, 
ihe becoming and unbecoming, better than Chrysippus and 
prantor/* He pourtrays his warriors very much, in truth, 
naturel—i\ity tdit and drink, fight and repose, jest 
|rpughty or weep with effusion, like the sons of nature that 



He is not answerable, however, for them, nor 
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for his uxorioUs Jove> nor yet for the tiger-likel fighting- 
men who tear the spear from the entrails of ^their ; en^nciy^ 
and deride him as he sobs and dies. But the cHivalr]^ 
of Sarpedon, the patriotic devotion of Hector, the perfect 
wifehood of Andromache, and the heart-felt repentance 
of Helen, with many a passage of lofty honour, and much 
sentiment, rich with the spirit of knighthood before 
its time, show Homer to have been true to his divine 
mission** as a poet. For a real poet is divine, and priest 
of God b)^ better consecration than any which the churches 
can confer.* St Basil did very well, therefore, to cite “the 
blind old man ** as one who always upheld virtue and high 
ends and thoughts in life. To this chief merit must be 
added his radiant cheerfulness of mind, and simple delight 
in the world of objects and of actions— the true .and glad 
Greek nature— in itself a virtue. He tells us of the Fates, 
the Gods, the scenes of camp and city, the joys and troubles, 
the tears and smiles of his heroes and heroines, with that 
serene calm which only the best singers have. He will no 
more be affected by the carnage of his theme than a river 
will be always stained with the blood from a battle. There 
is the melancholy, indeed, of early religious thought about 
him when he speaks of “ the races of men falling like the 
leaves ;** and the awe of mankind s eternal wonder at the 
^^for ever** when he describes soul after soul of his fighting 
men “unwillingly seeking the glooi^ shades below/’ Yet, 
like the Greek he was, he turns for ever to the light 
ever to the lovely things which are in the world*f-rto this 
.gay, picturesque,, sufficing, delightful, many-coloured exist- 
ence of mankind ; and, though Jove sports with mortaK ahd 
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Fate- controls Jove, the sense of some. sweeter and holier 
dpo^f of some more just and potent God above both, is 
rather felt than read in these his two grand pagan epics* 
Their style, as has been said, cannot be coniveyed, for 
the old wine, in this case, truly bursts the new bottles* 
The study of Greek might well be undertaken were it 
only for the possession of Homer’s music and manner. His 
Achaean hexameters have the utmost vigour, puissance, 
and billow-like might and flow of which this powerful 
metre is capable. It carries itself with such swing and 
skill, that one forgets the art, which is all the while ex- 
quisite, though never finical. Solemn or sweet, majestic or 
simple, slow as the march of legions, or fiery as the charge 
of fight, the dactyls and spondees roll along, their very 
syllables making the music to the sense, as if the verses 
broke — which doubtless most of them did— straight from 
the lips of the bard, while his blind eyes worked with the 
^lendour of the vivid vision of each scene. The way in 
which the spirit of Homer thus drives along the rolling 
f ocables of his Greek in rhythmic flood, is like the action of 
|he wind upon the wide sea. The nature-like power of the 
poet is, indeed, his central quality ; he has so much to tell, 
4nd goes the nearest way to tell it, with no apparent art, 
liid no pomp of diction but the glorious language of his 
|ace, and the poetry inherent in his theme. He possesses 
qualities of a narrator sufficiently to excite and assure 
' Intention — but you must sit down and listen ; he will not 
iribe you with artifices and surprises; when the action de- 
|tanda it, he will tell a message twice over, or repeat a long 
||eech; if one word serves his purpose, he will use it as 
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often as he wiants it, not hunting for synonyms, ^e 'is 
the freshest, easiest, serenest, and simplest bard, as he was 
the first; the colours of his page are clear and strong as 
those of the dawn; the air of him is like the breath of 
morning moving, over a waking earth ; the light upon 
him lies like the light of heaven upon the highest alpine 
peaks — white, broad, beautiful, unbroken. 

The " Odyssey ” deals with a theme as interesting and 
momentoas for Greece as the siege of Troy, namely, the 
vooTot, or home voyages of the Achaean leaders. It is 
easy to see in the early history of Hellas that the pro- 
longed return of 'Agamemnon, Teucer, Ulysses, and many 
other chieftains, led to all sorts of revolutions in their 
states. For his second epic Homer takes the adventurous 
cruise of Ulysses, or “Odysseus,” as he is always called 
in the Greek. It is many years since Troy was taken 
when we find Ulysses still afar from Ithaca, which he 
for ever desires to reach. Penelope, his wife, left on the 
island with her son Telemachus, is besieged by the suits 
of the princes ruling the Ionian Archipelago, who live in 
her palace upon the belongings of the absent hero, be- 
having in an abominable manner, and are, in truth, on the 
point of forcing her to chogse one of them as husband. 
Telemachus denounces the conduct of these rioters before 
the Ithacans, and then goes away to, seek for his father 
in the courts of Nestor and Menelaus. Ulysses has, ihe^> 
while, been in mkny places, and last of all languishing in 
the isle of Ortygia, the residence of Calypso ; but a rewving 
impulse constrains him to break away from the enchanting 
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goddess, and he escapes upon a raft. The wrath of Nep- 
tune follows him oyer the sea in the shape of a terrible 
tempest, which casts him away upon the islets inhabited by 
the Phseacians. Alcinous, the king, receives him with great 
hospitality, and here Ulysses relates a series of his past 
maritime adventures, which makes the “ Odyssey a mine 
of delightful fables, as fascinating — but as little veracious 
— ^as those of the "Arabian Nights.” The Greek warrior 
and mariner recounts how the winds have tossed him from 
peril to peril, from sea to sea ; how he has been with the 
Circonians, reclined with his sailors along the sleepy nils 
of Lotus-land, escaped the awful clutches of the Cyclops 
Polypheme, lodged with King yEolus, and the Lestry- 
gonians (classic cannibals), and feasted safely in that magic 
isle of .<Eea where Circe, the fair and wicked witch, turns 
men into beasts. Spell-bound, the Phseacians listen to 
him — as does his reader now — while he descends into the 
- very shades, and speaks with souls of the dead, athirst 
ft)r the scent of the sacrifices. He tells how he came 
past the bewitching but deadly seductions of the Sirens ; 
4voided the double danger of Scylla and Charybdis ; and 
^ed from the wrath of the Deity of the Sun, whose bullocks 
bis companions had rashly eaten. All these tales of the 
4ea, full of the flavour of strange voyaging— when the world 
^as young, and anything might very well be true— follow 
dtee another in a charming recitation. We listen yet to our 
<||eek Sindbad with an attention which becomes intense 
youthful; and we forget to disbelieve him— we foiget 
4fen Penelope and the wicked suitors— tracking these 
^ird nnd wondrous travels by the lips of the cunning and 
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braVe island-prince. It is Lbtus-land of the mind to sit 
and hear the long hexameters rolling, like the , measured 
sea curling on the placid beach of the real golden-lighfed 
Lotus-land — 

Ttav S* ^9 Tt9 Xci)TO&) (l>^ 0 L iJL€\ir)Bia tcafyirov, 
oifE€T airarff^TXat ttoXiv rjQeTiEV ovSk vieaOcu, 
dXV avrov ^ovXopto fier avZpdat Atino^6rfO{^iv 

'KoDrhv ipeirrofievoL pEvipEu voarov re XaOeadcu. 

0 d» uc. 94. 

Whoso has tastal the honey-sweet fruit from the stems of the lotus,- 
Nevermore wishes to leave it, and never once longs to go homeward; 

There would he stay if he could, content, with the eaters of lotus. 

Plucking and eating the lotus, forgetting that he was returning. 

We forget that Ulysses must return, and we awake half^ 

sadly to a life where the charm of the fables fades away into 

their abiding lessons — where the Sirens are, as we perceive, 

the perilous pleasures of sense*; and Circe is the ensnaring 

witchery of animal appetites ; and Calypso is no fiction at, 

all, nor Ortygia a mythical prison-house of temptations. 

However, the Phasacians presently send their guest away 

/ 

in a new ship, and lay him asleep on his own island, with ■ 
his presents and property beside him. He wakes and 
■ thinks he is again deserted, and far from Ithaca ; but 
soon meets and recognises his old servant Eumaeus the 
swineherd, who reports all the enormities ’ of the suitors 
to him, and brings TelemachuSj by this time returned 
home, to his father’s side. The three concert together sy^an 
for the punishment of the suitors, and Ulysses is intro- 
duced as a be'ggar to the palace among these personages; 
who are eating and drinking his substance and persecuting 
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his queen.. No one guesses that the ragged stranger is the 
island King, except an old nurse about the palace and the 
dog Argos^ which wags its tail at sight of its master, and 
dies o utright for joy. The situation is here extremely 
dramatic, and the interest of the poem most absorbing, 
Penelope, ignorant of her husband’s return— doubtful, 
indeed, of his existence — ^has engaged, after all kinds of 
evasions, to give her assent to that one of the Ithacan f 
suitors who can win the prize in a match at the targets. 
But the bow used must be the one which Ulysses left 
when he sailed away for Troy, and not a man of them can so f 

i 

much as string it. Telemachus obtains permission for the; 
ragged beggar to try his hand ; whereupon, to the astonish- ! 
ment of all, this vagabond stranger strings and manages \ 
the weapon with ease, and sends an arrow from it clean/ 
and straight into the distant mark. Now commences as 
moving a piece of description in the Greek as ever has 
been put in words, and it is a marvel that no great 
painter has yet essayed to fix upon his canvas this 
splendid and terrible scene of the vengeance of Ulysses. 

he hero strides from the shooting-ground, bow in hand, 
to the threshold of the hall where the suitors are revel- 
ling; and there he flings the mendicant’s dress from off 
armour, and flashes out upon the princely robbers 
li^e an armed vision of Nemesia There can be no better 
^ssage quoted to show the power and music of the 
*fi^ys$eiad.” Thus begins the twenty-second book, and 
sllerwards are given such words as come to the author’s 
l|en, anxious but not able to convey a full taste of the 
i||h pleasure of this Greek^: — 
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JLvriifp 6 pcuck(ov *tr<>Kup/rfti^ OixHTtFeti^f - . 

&\to 8 * M p^(w ovSov ^pkrpvfp 

l&v ipnrXeiriVf rax^os S iicx^var oUrroi^ 
aurov irpooOe irdS&v, perk 8e pvfiarfjptriv hnrev* 

** oino^ pkv 8r) &€0\jO^ adaro^ i/treriK&rrai* 
vvv atrre ckottov aXKov, hv ov Trd ri^ fiaKev dprfp, 
etcropcu, aX k€ rv^topt, TTopp Se pot eSxo^ *i47roX\G)v/’ 
sal iir ^Avtiv6(p Idvvero irucpoy oiarov, ^ 
ffTOif 6 KohJbv aXeiGOv dvatprjcecrOcu epeWev, 

Xp^€Ov ap^roVi sal Si) perk j^e/oo'ly ivdpa, 

8<f)pa ttIoi olvoLO* <f>6vof: Se ol ovk ivl 6vp^ 
pipfiXero* rk k oioito per avSpaat Satrvpoveaaiv 
povpov ivl 7r\e6v€<T<TCf KoX el pdXa Kaprepo^ etr), 
ol rev^eiv Odvarov re icaKov Kal Kfjpa pekawav ; 
rov 8 ’ ^OSvcrei)^ Kark \aiphv imcrxopevo^ ^uKev 
avriKpif 8 ’ dwaXolo St auj^€J /09 fjKvO^ aKtvKr). 
eKXivdr) 8 ’ erepaxre, Siira^; Si ol eicireare xetpo? 
fi\r)pevov, avriKa 8 ’ avXo9 avk pivasf iraxv^ ^\0€v 

. Thereupon, stripping his tatters away, many-coiinselleil Ulysses 
Strode to the threshold, and stood there, upholding his bow, and his quiver 
Brim-full of shafts ; on the gfound he poured forth the light-wingM arrows 
. All in a pile at his feet, then turned to the suitors and spake this : 

“ Yonder match has been played ; ye have seen my skill at the target r 
Now I will shoot a shot that no man, I fancy, will better, 

Into a different mark — if I niay— and Apollo shall aid me.’* 

Straight at Antinous then a keen-bladed arrow he levelled. 

Grasping a golden cup stood the chief — a cup with two handles ; 

Deep in the draught he was, no thought in his mind of destruction ! 

How should a lond at the feast,, in the midst of the banquetters, drinkiij|. 
Dream that, one against many — nay, though the strongest of mortals, , 

Thus could do him to death, and send him to sudden perdition ? 

Even as he quaffed, . in the jowl the shaft of Odusseus transfixed him t 
Eight thro’ the soft o’ the neck the steel point travelled ; his body 
Tottered, bent, and fell ; from his fingers the two-handled goblet ' 
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v,ct^Ltaro9 apBpo^io^' 0om S* ^'Jro eh rpaifre^ 

&<r€ TToSt TtX'i^aR, ayrh S’ etSara ^^^ ipa^e* 
criTO^ re Kpia r . irnrh, ^opiveto* rol S’ op^i^aav 
pvri&tripe^ Kark Sdpaff, ISov mfSpa nreiTOvra, 
e/c Sh 0p6v<av avopovaav opivffivre^ Karh 'SS>pa, 
irdvrofxe Trairrcuvoyre^ cuS/atJtou? ttotI roixov^* 
ovSi irp danrh ovS’ aKxipop ey^o^ eXeadat, 
veiKeiov S' ^OSvarja ')(pXoi}rot(nv hreeacriv 
“ feZve, /ca/em dvSp&v ro^d^eaf ov/eir ae&XoDv 
oKKoiv dvridaePi' vvv roc <rw<? aiTriw? oXe^po?. 
xal yctp Srf vvp <^J>Ta KareKrave^ &9 apiaro^i 
KQVpfjDv elv ^I0dtcr)* Ttp <T ivffdSe yOrref; eBovrau' 

'^Ictcev itca<rro<; avrjp, eTrel fj ^daav ovk iOeXovra 
dvBpa KaraKretvar to Be vrjTrioi ovk ivoTjaav, 
a >9 S/; a^ip Kal Tra^np oXeOpov irelpar i(f>rj7rro* 

Touv S’ ap’ wroBpa IBq)p irpo(Te<^7) 7ro\vp7jTi<; ^OBvcraet^ 
& Kvvef;, ov p er e^dcrKeff* vrrorpoTrov oiKaB* iKecrOat 


Clattered ; a gush of blood burst thick and hot from his nostrils i 
^?prawliiig and writhing, the feet of him kicked the board and o’erset it, 
spilling tlie viands and wine, overturning the roast meat and boiled meat, 
f^ixing the cates and fruit with his blood. The suitors, alfrighted, 

$prartg from the benches on this side and that side, and ran to the dead mar. 
blaring for shield or for spear along the walls of the palace : 


Notjone spear there was, nor sword, nor target to help them ; 

^t’hen they turned with furious words on Odusseus, and cursed him. 

Stranger, thou shootest too well ; but this is the last of thy shooting ! 
|)^th, shall have thee for this 1 Thou hast killed with thy villanous arrow 
iDfie of the Ithaca princes, as noble and lordly as any, 



t in birth' deed ; for this thing the vultures shall pick thee. 


It 


I Each of theitt wi^t^,^ expecting the man would surely crave pardon, 
^hying, the arrow slipp^,” that “the deed was wrought maladyenture.” 
Epols, who, did not -feel Death's portals yawning to take them ! 
feen with terrible eyes broke forth tlie wrathful Odusseus : 

! ye J should ever live to come hither. 
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hrifiov &jro Tpm^v, fxoi icmekelpiiFr^ oUou», 
f^woL^X irap€vv6fy<Tde 
avTod re piovro^ wre^vdacrBe ^pEfCUEa, 
ovre 0€oif^ helmifres^ ot ovpapop evpirp ixfiWiPt 
o6re riv dtfdpdyrrtav vepeaw KaromaOev So-etrOac. 
vvv ipw Kal iraaiv oXiOpov rrelpar itf^riTrrmJ* 

<f>dTO, TOt^»S’ &pa irdvras vwo ;^\ci)/doi/ Bio^ elXev. 
['rraTrrrjvep Be Ikcutto^ o'ttj; ipvyoL aiTrbv SXeOpov.] 
Evpvpaj(p^ Bi piv 6lo<; dp^i^opepo^ rrpoarieiyrep* 
pev Bi} 'OSvaev^ ^lOaxijoio^ etKrjkovOaSi 
raxna pkv aXaipa ciTra?, oaa pe^eoKov ^A'Xfiiol, 
rroXJ^d pev iv peydpoiGLv ardorOaXa, TroWd 8’ 67r’ d^ypov. 
aXV 0 pev }]Br} Kelrau &9 cutio<; hrXero 7rdvra>Vf 
'^Avrivoo^i* o5to9 yctp eTrlrjXev rdBe Spya, 
oS Tt ydpov Tocrarov K€j(p7)pAvo<i ovSe ^ar/^Mv, 
aXX’ aXXa ^povktovy rd oi ovk ireXeaoe Kpovmv^ 

S<f>p ^lOd/crj^ Kard Brjpov iv/cripemif; fiaavKevot 

Back from the city of Troy ; and so ye harried my palace, 

Ravished my handmaids, and, I being breathing, ye dared to beset her — . 
Her I my wife, Penelope — her I with your impudent suings. 

Nothing regarding the gods, who reign. in infinite heaven, 

Neither believing that any man lived who would shrewdly requite you. 

Now for all of you — all I— the hour is arrived of your judgment” 

Sickly their visages waxed with fear as his accents resounded^ 

Hither and thither they rolled their eyes to find any refuge ; 

Only Euxymachus gathered his breath, and answered in this way : 

“ If, of a truth, thou art he, the Odusseus of Ithaca, living. 

Just are thy words, and rightful thy wrath at the deeds of the princes, 

Done without shame in thy hstlls, and done in thy .fields, without number. 
Vet this dead man here was the head and front of the sinning ; 

He, Antinous, set us on to the worst of our doings ; 

Caring not half so much for thy beauteous queen, nor to win her, 

As that this Thing might be, the which dread Zeus has forbidden, 

Namely, to reign alone oyer all thine Ithacan kingdom, . , 

King and Lord-Shaving slain thy son and gotten his birthright 
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airro^yarhp aoP TrtuZa KiPratcreipei^ Xd;^9^a9. 
vvp o ft,hf iv fiotpp *n‘i<^T{Ui &^ Bi^ <f>€lS€Q 7^p 
crSi/* ar^p ap^pe^ STrurdev apetrardpevot tcari Bfjpov^ 
oatra rot, imhr&rai mi iBi^Borm iu peydpoMnv, 
ripiiv ap^h arfovre^ ietmadfioiov €/ecurro<it 

X^l^^OV 7€ X?WQV T OTToBdlxTOpeP, €iV 0 K€ mV K^p 

idvdp* irplv S* ov ri vepetTcrr^ov KexpX&crdai” 

Top S’ ap* inroSpa IB&v •n‘poa€<l)rj iroXvpTjrvfi ’OSixro'evv 
** Evpvpc^x, ouS’ €c pot 'rrarpwia irdvr airoBolr^t 
o<rcra re vvp vpp €<m, ml et nrodev oKTC irrtOelret 
ovBi /cep &<; ert xetpa^i ipd^ Xrf^atpt (f)6voto 
•JTplp •trdaap pinf&rrjpa^ tmep^oahip cuirorlcrat. 

VVP vptp mpd/cetrat ipavriov ^e pdxetrBat 
^ if>evyetPt o9 ^€P Odparop ml /cfjpa(; dXv^, 
i^^dXXd rtv ov (f/ev^eo-Oat otopai ahrvv oXeQpovy 

^aro, r&v S’ airrov Xvro yovpara ml (f>iXov Jfrop. 
Toto'tv S’ Evpvpaxos irpocre^d/vee Beirrepov atnt%* 

Now he is dead for his scheme ; but do thou have mercy and spare us — 

^ Liegemen of thine and submissive — then we, going home to our houses, 

{ Thence will bring for whatever was eaten or drunk in Ihy palace 
l|a<;h of us twenty-fold back to thee here, a great restitution. 

Urass and gold we will fetch, and whatsoever may please thee, 

; Only be merciful now, and let not thine anger o’er whelm us.” 

% Him, with a look of fire, the mighty Odusseus thus answered ; — 

IJ Not if ye brought me, Eurymaebps, all that ye have on the islands, 
i|AU that is yours-to-day, and all ye njay ever own after, 

4Would I for this hold back my hand from its office of death here. 
iDeed for deed I will have my price in the blood of your bodies. 

IlSfow, then, choose ye your way to die, and face me and fight me ; 
lElse tnm about and fly from the fetes that I send fibm my bowstring— 

Itir, indeed, ye can fly— for I think my shafts will go fester.” 

I: ' ' ■ • 

If ‘ Ijtearing his words, their knees grew loose and their hearts were like water, 
i^et once more .Eurymachus spake — this time to the suitors ; 


E 
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uKK’ dml ^Wa/ 3 e to|ov i^^qou ^ ^(^rpriv, . ^. \ . .. 
ovSoD airo ^aroO To^dcravTM, eh S xe vdvTOf 
Kara/ereipf)* aXKit ^ynfcdp/MeOa xdpfit}^. 

^dcryavd re <nrd<r<TcuTd€, Kal dvriaj(ea6e rpoTre^a? 

Uov di/cv/MopGiv im S’ avrjp irdvre^ exp^fjbev 
dOpooi, ei tci fiLV ovhov aTronrofAep 178^ 0 vpdoi>v, 

SXJ 9 a>fiev 8’ dvd aarv* ^or} 8’ &/cv<rra yivoiTOe 
Ke rd-)^ o 5 to 9 dvtfp vvv Hdrara ro^daacuro,** 
dpa <l>Q}V)j(ra^ eipvacraro (f>d<ryavov of v 
Xd\K€OP, dfjL^>oTip(o 0 €V d/ca^(jji€vov, &\to 8 ’ iir avr^ 
(rjxepBaXia Idxo^v* o 8’ d/jLapTrj 8269 ^OSuaaetff; 
ibi/ diroirpoUX^; ffdXKe <rn}0O9 Trapd 
iv Be oi rfirari irij^e 0oop ^eXo?* ifc 8 ’ apa 5 ^ 6^/009 
^dcryoAfov ^/ee irepipprjStffi Se TpaTri^j) 

Kdinre<re BivriOeht diro S’ p^eOei/ Mpa^e, 

feed 867 ra 9 dfji,<j>ifCU7r€Wov 6 Bk '^dopa rvirre pLerdyrrrp 

** Friends, the man is in earnest ; he will not be stayed from his purpose, 
But while an arrow is left he will shoot from his terrible bow there 
Shot upon sljot from the threshold, till each of' us fall by his fellow, 

Slaim in a pile. Recall, theii, our manhood ! Stand not to be butchered I 
Draw what sWords we have, and hold the board up before Us, 

So, with its fence, let lis rush in close order upon him ! If one man 
Thrust his way past the door, he may come to the town and call succour, ^ 
Then pend venture this shooter will pull his bow for the last time.” 

So, as he spoke, from its scab*bard Eurymachus drew forth his falchion, 
Kronze in the blade, two-edged, and rushed with a yell to the portal, 
Waving it high ; but right as he came the watdiful Odosseus 
Let go a whistling shaft which too& lum under the breast-bone. 

Plunging barb-deep in the liVer. Down out of his grasp fell the ihlc]^on, . 
Clattering he rolled in the wreck of the festival, screaming and- twisting i 
Platters and food Hew about, and cups whirled hither and thither, 

While the wretch, hit this way and that his head on the pavement, , 

Mad with the anguish, and stnick with his feet the boards and the bodies, 
Beating a horrid tune, till death^s fog clouded his eyeballs. 
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Xa/H^i^p itlp(urtr€* xar ' 0 (l>$akfuipj&^ 

*Ap^ivOfio^ S ^Ohvarjo^ ieUraro Kvi^tixoio 
avrlo^ ^tpvro 8k ^d^ryavop o^v, 

ei TTw oi eX^eve dvpdtop* aX>J apa piv if>d?j 
TrfKipayp^ KaroTricrOe ^aKa>p Sovpl 

, &puop pb6<T<rriyv<i, Sid, Sk <mjd€(T<f>iP eXa<r<r6i/* 

So&rrriiTep Sk mcr^p, yQopa S’ fjKcure Travrl peram^. 
Trj\ipaxo<f S’ oRrSpovcrei XiTrdp Soki'xpo'taop iyxo^ 

avTov ip 'Ap^iPOfup' irepl ydp Sie pij ri^ ^Axcu&p 
eyxp^ apeXxopevop SoXt;^<5trictoi/ i) ekdaeiev 
ifxuTydvtp at^d<f '^k nrp(yrrpr}vit Ti5>^a9. 

Sk deeiVf pdXcL S* &Ra tptKov Trarip* €icra(f>licavev, 
^Ayx^^ S* l<rrdp€vo<: i^rea irrepoevra wpocrrivSa^ 

& wdrepi V^V To^ crdKO<i oXato teal Svo Sovpe 
Kal fcvpiffv 7ra7;^aX/coi/, iirl Kpord^oi^ dpapvtap, 

; AvT6<i r dp<l)i/3a7^vfjuii id>p, Sdero) Sk crv^Qyrrj 
fcal Tfp ^ovKoXfp aXXa* rerev^ffo'dai yap dpeipop,** 

Top S’ oRrapei^opevo^ TTpoo’itfyij TroXvpafri^ ^OSvtra-evf;* 


I Next Amphinomus faced his fate, and ran at Odusseus 
l|eadlpng, drawing his keen-edged blade, and desperately hoping 
lifdie might break his way ; but him Telemachus dealt with, 

Hrt^riking him quick as he passed with the bronze-barbed spear in the shoulders — 
I^glit through the back it drove, and out at the ribs made its passage. 
l|>wn with a crash he fell, full-front on the stones of the pavement : 
liay, and Telemachus left him so, with the spear in his shoulders, 
ading lest one of the suitors, the while he tugged at the weapon, 

' with sword or fclub should find him helpless, and slay him ; 
e bock to his father he came, and spoke in his ear this : 

t Father, ’twere go<kl I fetched thee shield and spears and a helmet ; 
i^med thoti shottidst be for the rest of this matter, and I, having donned it, 

f noai: will brii^ for the swineherd and cowherd, if thou canst abide h^e.’^ 

AusWerM him, und<tr his breath, the watchful and mighty Odusseus ; 

E 2- 
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** oltre 0im, €t(a^ aiivvep-dm irdp*' 6kr^^ 

/iiy fi dnroKWiriawf, Ovpcmv pmvov iivtaJ* , 

dd. xxiu I — 107. 

Go for them quickly, Telemachus ! while I have arrows to stop them, 

Lest the dogs should see me in straits, and push their way past me.’* 

Telemachu 3 hastens to the upper apartments, and brings 
the weapons and armour, while Ulysses shoots still into 
the aflfrighted flock of princes. 

aurap iirel Xvttov lol diarevotna ava/cra, 

To^ov fM€v irpo^i erradpiov evora^eo? perfapoio 
iardpevat,, 7rpo9 iv(oma •7rap<f>av6(ovra, 
avTO^ S' dp(l> Apotcri adKO^ dero rerpaOikvpvov, 

Kparl S' hr l<f>0lp(p Kvveqv eirrv/CTOv €0r)K€v, 

Hinrovptv* Seivov Sk \6^o<; Ka0vir€p0€v kvcvev 
etXero S' &\Kipa Sovpe Sveo K€Kopv0p€va xoKk^* 

Od, xxii. 1 19 — 125. 

So, when the arrows were shot — each arrow a death for the suitors - 
Calmly he set down his bow at the porch, in the nook of the door-post ; 

Then about his arm a shield of four thicknesses bracing, 

, Over his brows a helmet he fastened, dreadfully nodding 
’Thwart his countenance tierce with its black plumes of horse-hair, and each 
hand 

Grasped a spear of bronze, keen-sharpened, awful to smite with. 

But Telemachus has left the door of the armoury open, and 
there is a back way by which the princes send Melanthius to 
fetch them lances and mail ’ Ulysses perceives the danger 
when some of them are already equipped ; so by Ws orders' ^ 
the swineherd and cowherd go up to surprise a8Sd bind 
Melanthius. Upon this Minerva appears in the form of- 
Mentor to epcourage-Ulysses, and afterwards perches upon 
the roof in the likeness of a swallow. The suitors agree 
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to hurKsix javelins at a time against Ulysses, but Minerva 
renders the first shower vain, and t&e return spears of the 
four at the door kill four more princes. In the next 
exchange Amphimedon indeed strikes Telemachus upon 
the left wrist, and Ctesippus grazes the left shoulder of 
Eumseus ; but Telemachus kills Amphimedon in return, 
and each of the others slays his man. Hereupon abject 
terror falls upon the guilty lords. They herd together 
and rush about, '*Iike cattle when the days are long and 
hot, and the gad-fly stings,” and Ulysses, with his three 
companions, chases and dispatches them ‘‘like a hawk 
striking fluttering birds.” Two only are spared, Phemius 
the poet, and Medon. By this time the end of the bloody 
work is come and revenge is complete* Odusseus looks 
round, but none are left alive to dispatch. 

TOU9 8^ iBeu fidKa irdpra^; iv aXfMirt koX kovLt^hiv 
7r€7rT€Q)Ta9 TToWoif?, T l^Ova^, 0^ ^ 
koIKov is alrfuiKov iroXiijs iicrotrde Oa\da(rr}s 
BifCTVip i^ipvtrav TroXvmr^' oi Si re Trdirres 
KVfiaO* oKos rroOiovres irrl y^afidOourt Kij(yvTar 
fiiv T ^eTuos <f>ai0G>p i^etXero 0vfi6v. 

ci>S TOT dpa pbvi](rTtjp€S irr dKKi]\oi(ri Ki')(ypTOM 

Od. xxii. 383— 3S9. 

All, wherever he gazed/ lay motionless, bloody, and dusty, 

Tumbled together and foul \ like fish that the fisherman gathers 
Out of the foamy sea, and hales on the brink of the shingle. 

There they sprawl, gills wide, heaped head and tail, and the sunshine 
Dries them where they lie on the yellow bend of the sea-shore ; 

I ; Just so the suitors lay, like a haul of fish, on the pavement. 

i rhe debt so long due to gods and men is paid. The 
^insulters of Penelope are no jnore: nothing remain.5 but 
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to drag the carcases away, clean the stained floors and 
punish the servants who had helped the p»rinces in their 
outrages. This splendid and varied poem ends hereupon 
in the recognition of Ulysses by his wife. The last book 
seems to be an unnecessary and unsuitable sequel : the 
dramatic construction and moral interest of the ‘^Odyssey*' 
alike close with the faithful Penelope’s words of calm and 
proud love at line 285 of Book xxiii. What follows appears 
to be the work of another and a weaker hand — or must be 
taken* patiently, as the last faint notes of a noble measure, 
dying slowly away, the better to break the passage for the 
ear from perfect music to silence. 



HESIOD, 


Hesiod the Eolian is a classic and an antiquary, but not 
, a poet A magnificent accident has linked his name 
through all the ages with the Ionian Homer, and he 
enjoys a kind of reflected light from the circumstance ; 
but Homer and Hesiod are not so much to be compared as 
the sun and the moon. Standing prominent in the early 
times of Grecian poesy, he is, of course, clarum et venerabile 
nomefty and he has certain merits which are by no means 
to be denied; but the veritable afflatus is not upon his 
spirit ; and he would not occupy a higher pedestal among 
his compatriots, except for his ancient date, than Dr. 
Daiwin or Bloomfield among English poets. The resem- 
.blance which exists between the style gf Homer and 
’ Hesiod is superficial chiefly, and limited to expressions, 
I epithets, and methods which both in common borrowed 
\ from the earlier minstrels. The probability is strong that 
V ‘‘the Ascraean*' lived before the singer of the Iliad and 
■ Odyssey, although there was a tradition that he had con- 
? tended with Homer at Chalcis for a prize ; but nothing 


r can be affirmed from the doubtful data existing with 
I regard to his exact period. 


He does not interest us personally like his, grand 
intryman. Boeotia^ wherein he was bom^wg^riie 


|j<^untryman. Bces tia, wherein he w^ ^bo^^ 

' Hesiod’s verse has something about it 
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of the fogs of Ascra. He was poet en6iigh>, hevertheless, to 
have detested the bqcolic locality, situated tlwp^h it was 
at the foot of Mount Helicon. It was miserably damp in 
winter, and burning hot in summer; therefore nothing but 
the business of the paternal estate kept him, he tells us, 
at such a place. By the style in which he addresses his. 
fellow-townsmen in the " Theogony,'* they must have been 
true Boeotians, naturally suitable to the spqt He makes 
his muses say — 

^ocfiip€<s ar/pavTioi, kok ycurrepe^ dtov, 

. iBpbev yftevSea /rroX\A Xiyeiv irvpoiaiv opioia, 
ttpL€V S’, cSt’ iOiXxopEV, akrfOia pvO'qacLaOai. 

Theog* 26 — 28. 

Hinds of the field, and mock’ries of men, living still' for the belly, 

We yoa lies that .you wpnld take to be true things ; 

Yea ! and things which are truly, true, if we list to recount them, 

Bnt it may be that the Boeotian's were better than the poet 
makes out, and that their fault was mainly inappreciation 
of their townsman, for there are passages which prove 
, him to have been vain to a degree— and at any rate, he 
himself has no doubt about his own inspiration. “Three 
celestial Muses, “ he says — 

. ‘ cnajiTTpov ^Sop, Sd(f>vrf^ ipiSrpUos S^ov, 
Spiy^atrai drpfrov^ hfirrrpevaav M fiot, ai8r)V 
Oeiqv, (£>9 K>Elotpii^ rd r icrcropEua irpo r eSpra^ 

Kai fie KiKopff v/ipetp fmKdfmp ykfo^ cUep ^6vr<ap, 

avrd^ wp&rop re teal icrepov aSkp de(Se$v» ^ 

A branch of laurtd gave^ which they plucky 
To be, my sceptre ; and they bteathed a ^ng 
In music oh my souh and bade me set 
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, Things |)a$t things to be to that high strain ; 

. AUo they bade me sing the race of gods, 

. "thmsel^s, at first and last, ever remembering. 

However, if the Ascraeans neglected their laureate in his 
life, thfey paid public honours to him afterwards. They 
raised him a statue at Thespiae, and another upon Mount 
'Helicon. They gave out that his ashes had put a stop to 
a pestilence in Orchomenus, when they were transported 
there, arid pilgrims used to go to visit hi$ tomb in this 
place. Thus Hesiod was well reputed with posterity, if not 
amid his especial public. What else we know of him is 
little, and it is not even certain whether he died by vio- 
lence, as was always believed. He had a younger brother 
named Perses, to whom he addresses his “Works and 
Days,"' and who seems to have been a somewhat trouble- 
some relation. Add to this dearth of personal interest, 
that the religious part of Hesiod’s writings is either dry 
.catalogue or unrelieved superstition, while the didactic 
section of them seems practical and shrewd rather than 
elevated ; and it becomes natural that Hesiod bears no 
^commanding presence in Grecian literature like the great 
i^Ipnian generally coupled with him. He presents himself 
to the fancy of a modern student as a grave and quiet 
^composer of very respectable versicles— with a sacerdotal 

Iriiind; marked by agricultural tastes and tendencies ; never 

’’ 

Exactly “inspired,” Ipt not wanting a certain skilfulne$s of 
fpeech occasionally, and power of expression, combined 
liiith a’ strong rural substantiality of thought, which unite 
p) make the little that remains of him a portion of the’ 
of song that the student, and especially the historic 
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Student, cannot negl^t. He»has no flights of imagination; 
his langusige, crasso sui aere displays the Ascraean 
air of heaviness about it ; and he shows very little pOetic 
art in the composition of his paragraphs — unless, indeed, 
time has done him much more wrong than we know, 
and broken up his labour into fragments. He never 
carries the mind along like the wave of Homer's line, 
crested with its sparkling epithets ; we follow him, rather, 
slowly and tediously, as if his verse were a ploughshare, 
turning up the fat clay of Boeotia. 

Once or twice only — if, indeed, these passages be his — 
we come upon spirited descriptions, as, for example, the 
war of the Titans in the ‘‘Theogony," and it must be 
allowed that such exhibit a vigour of outline and strong 
trick of colour, recalling, in another field of art, the broad 
manner of the Dutch painters, who also gave themselves, 
like Hesiod, impartially to bdors and theology. But he 
is essentially a moralist and adviser-general, and may 
perhaps be regarded as the inventor of the didactic fable — 
at any rate, as regards Greece. He introduces his poetic 
apologues in an abrupt manner, wherever and whenever- 
they strike him. The subjoined is suddenly interpolated 
into the “Works and Days” after such a fashion, and 
gives a fair idea of the rather melancholy and unexalted 
morality of the poet : — 

S>h' mihova ^oiKCKohupov, 

/4c£\’ iu v€<f>i€ir<n fiejjfapwm' 

^ 8 ’ iKeop, yvapRTTOWi, irerrctppiiprf 
fiipero' ri)P S' Sy' hrueparim ^po^i pvdqv 
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Aw,\imLr\i rl \ikf)icwi ; m at woXXop apeleov* 

Tp tk, ji a &v iym mp Ayca, /cal doiZbv iovaap* 

Behrpav aX /c tron^fuUi fieOi^aa). 

&^pa}p 8’ 09 /c idiky 7rf>09 KpeUraova^ am/^pi^ecp* 

vi/cqs re areperac r’ aXayeaip oKrfea ^adaxev* 

Works and Day% 20I-— 209, 

Once a hawk said this to a nightingale ; — 

The robber had the singer in his claws, 

High up among the clouds, and Philomel, 

Trembling, and nipped in those sharp crooked talons, 

Bewailed ; whereat the hawk savagely screamed : 

** Why pipe, my friend ? lam too strong to heed ; ^ 

I take you where I will, for all your singing ; 

To eat you if I like, or let you go j 
And he's a fool tliat fights against his fate. 

Ife loses, affd gets shame, beside his tears. " 

The poem of the “ Works and Days ** begins with a 
brief litany to Zeus, strongly reminding the oriental scholar 
of the religious preface to all Sanskrit hymns and writings. 
' Then Hesiod favours his brother with a dissertation on 
] good and evil rivalries, and seeks to impress upon him the 
! duties of industry and probity. He describes the sue- 
)■ cessive ages of the human race — the gold, the silver, the 
i brazen, and the iron age — that ever comfortless now,'' in 
which such weather as the abominable fogs of Ascra, 
and such folks as the Boeotians, were so much as possible. 
Amid these ill times and hard societies he counsels 
prudence to the fqpble, but warns the strong that ‘‘ there 
are gods." He teaches, not without emphasis and faith, 
that “it is measured to each as each metes," and iiis 
fdtea of an avenging Providence is even stricter than 
ihe ]^4osaic doctrine. “A whole town," he declares, “is 
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often punished because there is one wicked man in it*' 
'^Thirty thousand watchful angels/' Hesiod declares, are 
detailed to observe the deeds of men in authority: and 
Justice, he boldly and nobly proclaims, has her place in 
heaven beside the right hand of Zeus himself," A very 
striking passage, and one which will recall the parallel 
teaching in the New Testament, is subjoined : — 

r'fp} fikp rot /cafcorryra ml iKaSop eoTCP iXitrOai 
^ ftrilhlcd^' Xc/iy iihf 0809* 8’ ifyyvOc paUt. 

rij^ 8' aperrjfs iSp&ra Beol irpoirdpoiOep SOrjmv 
dOdparoL* imKpo^ Se ml Spdvo<; olfw^ eV’ avrrjp 
ml Tfyqyy; to irp&rov ijrrjp S’ efe aKpop iKrjah 

fn)liSlr) Bf) eTTHra TreXe^, %a\67r7; Trep iovaa. 

Works and Days^ 286. 

Evil is manifold and quickly reached ; 

Smooth is the roa!d thereto, and nigh the way ; 

But the high gods do malce us sweat for Good ; 

Strait is the gate to that, and long the road. 

And steep at first — but when the top is won. 

All then is easy that was hard before. 

After much of this not unworthy moral teaching — pro- 
longed till about the middle of the poem — Hesiod proceeds 
to descant upon agricultural works, and the days of good 
and ill luck in the rural calendar. Here his love of nature 
comes forth, and whatever the Royal Society might think 
of his farming, he paints with the eye of a landscape artist 
the rude winters of the Boeotian mountains, .the green 
Greek spring, and again the joyous time of harvest-^ 

Sk <rK6\vfi69 T av0ei, koI ^^Sra rirri^ 
iij>e^6ftiev<K \afvpflP 
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wvKvov irrro wrepuytau, 04p€O9 Kaimrmieo^ Spy, 
rijpLo^ ntUnaral r atye^ teal otpo<: apiaro^. 

IV^ris and Days, 

When worts are yellow, and the grasshopper 
Sings his shrill song upon the tree — ^his wings 
Quick beating — in the toilsome summer-time, 

' When goats are fullest, and the wine is best. 

Then, although he confesses himself no sailor, Hesiod 
proceeds to dilate on maritime commerce, the choice of 
a good craft, and the seasons favourable to navigation. 
Afterwards he falls into a very remarkable vein of didactic 
maxims, some of which are more practical than elegant 
in their character, but all very well intended, and fur- 
nishing a perfect code of etiquette for a Boeotian gentle- 
n(ian, such as was Perses. The poem — if certain graceful 
; snatches of music in it can earn for it this title — ends with 
a very bare and dry enumeration of lucky and unlucky 
: days for rural and domestic pursuits, a kind of ‘‘ Ascraean 
Tenant-Farmer’s Almanack,’’ probably the oldest specimen 
of the sort extant It will be seen that there is not 
, much connection between the various divisions of the 
composition, and those who have never made a study 
of the Works and Days ” in the original may be disapr 
pointed to find a mighty classic described as so jejune. 
But such is Hesiod, although he must not be refused 
^ sincere tribute for his moral teaching, which is well- 
meaning and pure, albeit melancholy in tone and sombre 
with superstition ; and he has, indeed, left in this rather, 
ijdisjlomted littlp literary monument^ “tricks of a master’s 
ftbiuch/*^ vjgorous bits of Boeotian simplicity and quiet 
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pastoral feeling, which have suffice to keep it (existing 
and even celebrated. 

His “Theogony ” — a higher work in scheme— is not so 
free from interpolations; and the side notes of grammarians 
and commentators have been obviously worked into the 
text. One even finds stray lines and passages of Homer 
inlaid with the Hesiodic material ; arid it is probable 
that neither the introduction nor the disconnected finish 
of thisi poem are by the same hand which wrought the 
central and genuine portion. Only the antiquarian, or 
the resolute student of Greek for its mythological and 
ethnological treasures, could pretend to speak of the “ Theo- 
gony” as a whole with any enthusiasm. The prefatory 
lines to the Muses are perhaps in the best manner of 
the old poet. After that exordium the main part of the 
hexameters creak and groan along, like over-laden wagons 
on the dusty roads of Ascra, burdened with the names 
and attributes of gods and goddesses, nymphs, nereids, 
dryads, and hairiadryads, till the poet disappears entirely, 
and nothing is left of him except a catalogue-maker. He 
repeats— arid perhaps did very much to crystallise into 
a faith such mythological tales of the deities— the quarrel 
of Uranus and his children; how Saturn mutilated his 
father arid devoured his own offspring; how Rhea saved 
Jupiter, and how Jupiter, with the aid of the Titans, 
deposed' Saturn — in fact, all that strange - labyrinth of 
celestial fable, which must have made Greek .orthodoxy 
far more forbidding as a subject for examination at Delphi 
or Elis than even our own Athanasian theotlogy in the 
Divinity Schools at Oxford or Carahridge. TK^e pqet 
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dwells most of all upon this mythic battle between the 
elder>nd younger gods and Titans. Here he truly rises 
to something" like Miltonic fervour of description ; and 
his gods — who, to tell the truth, are generally very 
earthly deities in attribute and tone — become grand and 
solemn by the vastness of the field of battle, the terror 
of its weapons, the awfulness of the shock of Earth with 
Heaven, and the picturesque nature of the combatants. 
The language is remarkably sonorous, and the images 
imposing, when Jupiter makes his great onset. 


ouS* ap JZeu? kov aXXd vv rovye 

€ldap fJL6V fiiveo^ Trkrjvro ^pev€<?, ifc Si re TToaav 
<f)aiv€ ^irjv* apvSi<: S’ ap’ ott’ ovpavov tJS’ utt ^OXvpTTov 
a<rrpd*fT(ov €<rret)(€ oi Sk /cepavvol 

i/crap afMa ^povr^ re Kal aarepoiry iroriovro 
j(€ipo^ aTTo <TTi^apri<;, leprjv (fyXoya €iXv<I>6(OVT€^ 

Tap<j>€€<!, apA^l Sk r^fala <^€pi<Tpio^ ia-fmpdryt^ep 
KavofiivTi, Xd/ce 8 ’ mjpl fieydX^ aenrero^ vXrjt 
efee Sk j(d^p Tracra fcal ^Slfceai/oio piedpa, 

TTOvros 8 ’ dTpvy€T09* T0U9 8 ’ afi(l>e7re depfio^ dihfMtf 


Then 2Ieus let loose his wrath I his awful heart, 
Bnmfull of anger, gave his will its way I 
From Heaven’^ vault and high Olympus’ crags 
linpetuous he bade start the leashed>up fires : 
Lightning and thunder and the thunderbolts 
^ Fl'ew from his mighty hand — flame with the crash, 
And bolts with both— fire, noise, and bolts all mixed 1 
Groaned fruitful Mother Earth, wrapped in the war j 
All her vast forests crackled, lightning-scorched ; 

The parched fields heaved and split ; th« ocean-floods 
Bubbled, with all the streams, and lurid smoke 
/ Curled round the Titans fighting — ^whence the glare 
up across an^ through the infinite air ; 
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•xOoviov^f S’ ^if>a Btau 
Stm-erog, Sa-ae S’ afiepSe mi i4>Blfuop ft^ iiStnrmp. 
auyrj futpijuilpova'a Kepawov re orefRm^ fe^ * 

So that those Warrior«ranks^ albeit like gods. 

Were blinded with the dazzle of the Hash, 

And deaf with leaping peals. 

Hesiod is here almost Homeric^ and the description corir: 
tinues in the same sustained splendour of terror and 
trouble, concluding thus with the imprisonment of the 
giants ^ 
K6tto<? t€ Bptdpeay; re Fw;? r daro^f iroXipLOio. 
ot pa rpLffKoaias Trirpas arv^ap&v wiro xtvpujv 
'rrip/irov iTracravrepa^, mrd S' iafclcurav ^ekAeaart, 

Tirijpas* ml tov 9 wro j^doi/09 evpvoSeir)*; 
iripLy^av ml Seerpmeri^v iv dpyaMounv eBTiaaP,:"* 
vbKrjcrdvre^i x^palp irrrepdvfwv^ Trep iovra^j 
roo’crop epepd' inro 7^9# ^aov ovpapo^ itrr diro yaCrj^ 
ipvia yap vitcra^ re ml ijpara j^aXAceo9 aKpuov 
ovpapoOev mficDP BeKarj) ^9 yaiap ikoito* 
ipvia S’ aif vvicra^ re ml ffpLara ;^aX/ceo9 aKp^ov 

iK yaCrj^ mrii>v Zemvp €9 Tdprapov t/cob. 

■ 7I4—724. 

Cotttts, Briareus, and Gyes strong 

Gluttons of war, let fly a hail of rocksj 

Three hundred thick, from their enormous hands; 

And *whelmed the Titans with a cloud pf spears. 

Then underneath the earth they dro^e the crew. 

And caged jthex% there, and loaded them with chains 
Ponderous and pitiless, for all their might } 

' As deep their dung<^n was below the earth 
As heaven is above ; nine days and nights 
A brazen anvilfelUpg from the sky. ' 

Would need to reach the ground, and th^ nine more 
Wouid'bnng it the tenth ihopi ib Tartarus. 
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' noticj^^^ about the ^Eolian bard is his 

mi^lpgyhi^m If ewas no Frauenlob/' as the best poets 
hav^ Jb^n; no eulogist and defender of noble and good 
ladies* It" 13 true that he tells Perses, in the " Works and. 
DayS^” how nothing is better than a good woman ; but 
then his very praise, like lago’s, has this reservation, "if 
ever such wight were;” and in the subjoined account of 
the creation of the Greek Eve, Pandora, his last line is 
very ungallant;— 

^£1^ e^aff* oi S hrldovro AiX KpovUdVt ava/cri. 
avrlxa S’ i/c TfXAatre kXvto^ ^ 

[yrapBiv^ alSoip t/eeKov, KpovlBea> Bih 0ovXd^* 
apupl Be oi Xdpvri^ re deal /cal irprvia Ileidd) 

SppLOiK jXpvaelov^i SOeaav Xpof* dp^l Bk ri^vye 
^Slpca kaXXlKopbOv are^ov avBeatv etapcvoiav 
Trdvra Bi ol xpoi /cicrpLov i<f>ijpfMO(r€ i7aWd9 ^A07]vrf. 
ev 8’ &pa oi an^Becrat Bid/cropo^ *Apy€Kl>6vrij^ 

' •y^evSed ff aipivXiov^ re Xiyow; kal irrlkKoirov ^Bo^ 
reO^e Aio^ ^ovXfio’t fiapv/crvTrov iv S’ apa <f><oyffv 
B^/ce Be&v Ktfpv^' ovopfljve Bk njvBe yvvalKa 

He spake, and all obeyed the king of gods : 

And straight from clay the lame Hephaistus thumbed 
A figure beautiful and virginal 
The Graces three and soft Persuasion hung 
Chains of wrought gold upon her lovely skin ; 

. The ^r-haired Hours adorned her brow with flowers 
Plucked from the spring ; Pallas Athend brought 
A pleasing majesty to aU her form, 

Arid wily Hermes, Heaven’s quick messenger, 

; filled her heart full with all his deep deceits. 

With sttbdest ways and cunning stratagems. 

. Hermes did, pbedient ; and he ^ve " ' 

^ A, voice #weet*^hd ; and thus the first of She^ 

-.v ^ \ ' If 
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IJavBdp^v, Sri Trdvre^ ^0\6/ima Sm/mr* 

S&pov iSdpfforavt avSpdo’iv dXfp^ria^ariv* 

W^rks and JOayt^ , 

Was called “ the gift of aH,^* for all had giveii» 

And her they sent to be a plague to man. 

But to return to the '‘Theogony and the poet's more 
elevated themes. After the Celestial battle the pie^c 
subsides again, through a series of mythical genealogies 
and ’%n^dotes of Olympian annals, to the instances of 
goddesses who have given birth to mortals, and of mortal 
women who have been loved by immortals. There is 
not much of the lively and bright Greek belief in the 
contact of Heaven and Earth about all these enumera- 
tions of the heavenly personages. Hesiod writes like 
a priest rather than a poet; and polytheism was ^still 
a creed, in his days, upon which the glorious genius of 
Athenian art had not yet stamped deep the beauty of 
the Anadyomene, the majesty of the Pallas of Phidias,^ 
the sylvan mystery of Pan's cloven feet and wreathed 
horns. There is an emptiness about it all, and a sense 
of insufficiency; — a melancholy and un-Greek-like tone — 
notably those lines upon Sleep and Death. 

r&v SrepQS p>hf yrfv re fcai evpea v&ra BaXdcrarvi'^ 
fjavxo^ av<Trpi(^ai Kdl p,et)uxo^ dvOpdyrrourt, ^ 
rov di oihriperi xpaBhf, x^iKKSov Be oi fj/rop , 
vrfKeh im^6e<roiv* exei ^ hu itp&ra 
ap0pd^0v $)(jSpot Be aSaparpltri 0eoijiriv* 

- \ . ■ ; , ’ i6Zr^i$P* - ■ 

Of whom the one atl the «uth^ and ciW ; 

The bix»^ back of to m 
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Tl^e other htu a heart of steel — a hreasi 
Bmeh and pitiless and clutches alU 
Hateful to men and to th* immortal gods. 

A later age of Hellenic thought mocked these poor 
“ immortal ** Gods who died ; laughed at the mystery of 
death with Socrates ; and twisted garlands of smiling 
flowers about the funeral urn : but the blossoms of that 
bright unbelief were not blown in Hesiod’s time and town. 

There remains to be noticed a probably spurious poem, 
called the “ Shield of Hercules.” It is a torso, not with- 
out dignity and good work, but hardly from the Hesiodic 
chisel. In the middle of the combat of Hercules with 
Cycnus, son of Mars — abruptly commenced — begins, yet 
niore abruptly, the description of the shield which the 
son^ of Alcmena carried. Hesiod would not have spent 
s<|i much time upon the piece in continuation of his 
narrative of *HoXah or Heroines ; and unless he plagiarised 
frbm himself, the poem can hardly be his, for there are 
verses of the Works and Days ” inserted bodily, and 
rtiany expressions intercalated from the same source. 
The description of the shield is, at the same time, too 
ample and careful for an episode ; it must have made part 
oi a special poem, of which we have only the moiety. 
S|me Rhapsodist, perhaps, composed it, with Homer’s 
p^ture of the shield of Achilles in his mind ; for the 
l^guage is Homeric, and some of the turns of verse 
icSntical with the great Ionian’s, Assuredly the ** Shield 
oil Hercules ” was chased by no mean hand ; no slight 
ai^St bi^at ;u|) the repouss6-work of this poetic buckler. 
- which paint it for us have 

. . ' • ■ r z 
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energy, movement, and music ; but the nameless poet who 
wrote it, or pieced it together, has lost his spray of laurel; 
while Hesiod has gained that honour, as well as the credit 
For many other ancient poems quite lost now, or else frag- 
mentary, like the ** Lessons of Chiron ” ♦‘The Melampodia,” 
“ The Marriage of Ceyx,” and “ The Descent of Theseus 
and Pirithous into Hades/' In fact, the name of Hesiod 
was long a centre of gravity for the stray asteroids of poesy 
in his age, especially throughout Boeotia; and he is thus 
a literary accretion, in regard of which we cannot always 
tell what is fly and what is amber. His own countrymen 
in Pausanias' time doubted whether even the “ Theogbny '' 
belonged to him. In so cold and foggy an atmosphere 
of scepticism, uncomfortable as Hesiod has told us that 
of Ascra was; it is reassuring to be tolerably certain 
that the “Works and Days,*' with their homely wisdom 
and pastoral sincerity, are the iEolian poet’s ; and to 
.agree that^ for the sake of that alone, he will ever deserve 
to wear the myrtles gathered from the majestic Helicon 
which overshadowed his home. 



THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 

In these ancient and often beautiful fragments of Greek 
.poetry we have doubtless many that are as old as the 
Iliad and Odyssey,” and others which were probably 
inspired long afterwards by the spirit of Homer, and 
composed by the most skilful of the Rhapsodists. Some 
of the shorter poems of the group known by this name 
may have been portions of lost epic pieces — the prefatory 
dedication common to all antique verse-making. Others 
are per se important and self-sufficient works, of con- 
siderable length and constructive art; complete in them- 
selves, as mythological litanies in honour of some one or 
other deity. The fact that Thucydides ascribes to Homer 
hfmself the ** Hymn to the Delian Apollo” shows, indeed, 
tliat the golden age of Greece was nowise so critical as 
o|rs, and also that the style of these poems is by no means 
Iciw. These hymns are of a comparatively modern date 
iii; Grecian literature whenever we find them perfect ; and 
ii| some cases appear to be new crystallisations of verse 
ai^und old poetic remains. In the Hymn to the Delian 
Homer, truly, is made to call himself its author 
-Ibut this is probably the artifice of an unknown writer. 
Ipje opening of the hymn is wanting; but it proceeds, 
a^^r an invocation of Latona and her son, to describe 
h|^ Delos gave shelter to the goddess, and how Apollo 
^ Wm at the foot of a palm-tree; and then it paints a 
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fillii Poussin-like picture of the feasts of the worshippei^s 
of the Sun God. The “Hymn to the Pythian A^poUp” 

IS probably older than this, and celebrates the Deity of ’ 
the valley of Crissa. It relates how the God of Day 
descended .from Olympus to find a spot in Greece for 
his temple; and how Telphusa, the Boeotian Naiad> recom- 
mended him to repair to Crissa. This she did, knowing 
that a great serpent ravaged the lands there, and wishing’ 
ill to the god. Apollo killed the monster, and built a 
tem^e among the rocks; but to punish the perfidious 
maiden he made the waters of her fountain disappear. 
Such is the matter of this hymn^ — the manner has nothing 
to deserve particular attention ; it is smooth and skilful, 
a neatly written liturgy of a very old church. 

The “Hymn to Venus ” may have been composed, as 
is thought, as late as the Messenian war, *to flatter some 
of the princes of Mount Ida, who called themselves 
descendants of iEneas ; but the supposition is far-fetched. 
What remains of it seems to have belonged to a series 
of sacred poems, the work of the Homeric imitators and . 
>redters. It relates the loves of Aphrodite and the Trojan 
Anchises. The Goddess of Love appears to the happy 
* hero upon Mount Ida under the form of a Phrygian 
princess. At her leave*taking she reveals herself, and 
tells Anchises that she shall bear a son to him, but he 
must never divulge its mysterious origin, under pain 
of the wrath of Jupiter. This piece of heathefldom is; 
extrieniely lively and easy in its versification, 
otherwise remarkable. 

A far, more valuable relic is the '‘ Hymn to Ceres 
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indeed, the work be veritably antique — ^which Ruhnkenius, 
tlie philologist, dug up froth the rubbish of oblivion. The 
lacuna in it, as well as its style and nature, compel the 
conclusion that it is genuine. It Ms a religious poem 
devoted to that profoundest of all the Grecian cults, 
the^worship of Ceres or Demeter, “Mother Earth.” The 
writer was probably initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries, 
although he dared not write of them exoterically. His 
nearly perfect litany celebrates the glories of the fane at 
Eieusis — it praises the wisdom of the initiated, and urges 
the acquisition of philosophic and spiritual knowledge, 
while it narrates the mystical tale of Ceres. It is here 
sung how she lost her daughter Proserpine, and refused 
the gifts of corn and grass to men, till Zeus gave her 
back her child ; with licence to stay half of each year 
beside her mother, and then to return for the other half 
to her dreary spouse, the Lord of Hell. This legend, 
deeply engrafted in the East, and shadowing forth the 
Changes of the year from summer with its flowers to bare 
Ivinter, and from winter again to summer, is told with 
poetic grace and enthusiasm. > To any ear it must have 
licmnded sweetly— to those of the initiated at Eieusis every 
|ine probably bore a delicate and transcendental meaning. 

^ < Whoever will see one of these curious liturgical pieces 
§rbnslated to the very best advantage should read the 
ijrquisite “ tiymn to Mercury,” by Shelley. The Greek 
» very, bright and graceful, and loses nothing whatever in 
pe 4^1idous Spenserian stanza, except its form. Indeed, 
^d dnly fault of such verses as the following is that th^y 
. 'i^ idittle too rich 
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To whom thus Hermes slUy answei^ : “ Son " 
Of great l^tona, what a speech is this I 
Why come you here to ask me what is done . 
With the wild oxen which it seems you miss t 
1 have not seen them ; nor from any one 
Have heard a word of the whole business. 

If you should promise an immense reward, 

I could not tell more than you now have heard. 

“ An ox-stjwrfer should be both t#l and strong ; 
And I am but a little new-bom thing, 

Who, yet at least, can think of nothing wrong. 

My business is to suck, and sleep, and ding 
The cradle-clothes about me all day long ; 

Or, half asleep, hear my sweet mother sing, 

And to be washed in water clean and warm, 

And hushed and kissed, and ke|>t secure from harm. 

“ Oh, let not e’er this quarrel be averred ! 

The astounded gods would laugh at you if eVr 
You should allege a story so absurd. 

As that a new-born infant forth could fare 
Out of his home after a savage herd. 

I was bom yesterday ; my small feet are 
Too tender for the roads so hard and rough ; 

And will you think that this is not enough ? 



THE CYCLIC POETS. 

This name was given to a group of mediocre imitators of 
Homer, who wrote upon the episodes of the Trojan war : 
some of them in admiration, some in jealousy of the 
great Ionian— one or two, it may be, with grace and skill 
sufficient to get a place for a bar or so of their work, amid 
the immortal music of the " blind old man.'^ There were 
also other Cyclic poems,*' reflecting the style of Hesiod, 
and all beginning, like one of the old Spanish tragedies, with 
the creation of the world. Such as they were, these pro- 
ductions are lost, but the world is probably not very much 
the poorer. They were never called classical by the critics 
of the golden age of Greece ; and Horace, who lived near 
enough to the writers to have seen them on parchment or 
papyri, selects from one of them his example of utterly 
jhad taste and literary bombast. Perhaps he was alluding 
|o Stasinus when he remarks that, ‘*to relate the w'rath 
of Achilles, Homer does not remount to the ^gs of Leda.**' 
Stasinus, one of these Cyclic minstrels, was said, however, 
lo have received the copy of his “ Cyprian Songs ** from 
llJomer himself. He narrated the incidents preceding the 
|]prpjAn war from the birth of Helen downwards. According 
yo this writer, Zeus caused the Trojan war to arise out of 
||ity fpr the earth, which was overloaded with inhabitants, 
lodging from the conduct of kings and aristocracies in all 
Ulstoiy, this view is far from unparalleled or devilish. But 
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Stasinus never learned such a theory from the noWe intellect 
and heart of Homer. Arctinus was another improver or 
legatee of Homer. He carried on the Iliad hand passes 
mquis, in a poem entitled the Ethiopiad,** a work old 
enough to be also ascribed, by uncritical tradition, to 
Homer. It commences with the arrival of the Amazons 
before Troy, after the obsequies of Hector. The writer de- 
scribes the deaths of Memnon and of Achilles, the stratagem 
of ithe wooden horse, and the capture of Ilion— and doubt- \ 
- less from such sources the .^neid of Virgil and the mahy 
sequels of the " Tale of Troy were largely drawn. There 
were nine thousand lines in the “ Ethiopiad,^ but almost all 
are gone, nocte prefnuntur ; and the scholiast who pre- 
serves us a fragment of the perished mass calls it "‘The 
Sack of Ilium,” by a wrong title. Another Cyclic, called 
LesCHES, wrote or patched together a "" Little Iliad.” Aris- 
totle quotes it as a rude and undigested mass of matter, ' 
and what remains of this Lesbian shows that he was 
but a mere chronicler in rhyme of old Grecian traditions. 
"The Homeward Voyages” of Agias, with the "Telegonid” 
of Eugamqn, are two other Cyclic poems, of no greater 
artistic value ; although they would have immense archae- 
ological interest, could we recover them, as relics in verse of 
very ancient fables. The first relates the return of Atrides 
and other chiefs ; the second is the complement of the 
^"Odyssey.” It recounts the adventures .of Telegonus/ 
’Ae son of Ulysses and Circe; how he wandered qgrer the 
earth seeking out his father, to wreak upon him the spite 
of the Enchantress; how he landed at last upon Ithacit, 
and took to highway robbery for his living; till in one of 
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his encounters he waylays Ulysses and kills him unknow- 
. ingly^ The ”Thebaid** and the “Heracleid*^ are names 
of antique works, pertaining to this same period of, the 
Rhapsodists and Cyclics, who sprang as thickly from 
the great stem of Homer, as saplings do from an oak. The 
was occupied with the wars of Thebes ; of the second, 
called also ‘'The Taking of OEchalia,” but one line remains. 
Tlie Phoronid,” the “ Europaea,’* and the “ Corinthiaci,” 
are titles of works wholly lost ; and to complete this list of 
faded human labour and forgotten singing, Chersias of 
Orchomenlis, and Arias of Tamos, were also Cyclic poets, 
of whom positively not so much as the author’s signature 
survives. Slant nominum umbra: their very names are 
jotted. 



THE ELEGIAC POETS. 

The hexameter was the metre of the epical poems of 
Greece*— but Poesy now stretched her wings wider, and 
invented the Elegiac measure. The etymology of the 
word, and a certain plaintive fall which the pentameter 
has ih succeeding the hexameter, have attached a definite 
tradition of sadness to the couplet thus composed. *'jEXe- 
709 is derived from the verb of woe, 'eXiyet^v, or the word 
^09^ '*'pity.*^ And perhaps the .first use of this mixed 
metre was to enshrine a funeral song — the checked and 
broken utterance of mourning. The beautiful wailing 
chants of Corsica have the same musical sob in them, 
the same slow burial-pace. But if the original Elegiac 
of Greece bore this character, it soon became enlarged. 
The hexameter and . pentameter together was virtually 
made to serve for the step from epical to lyrical singing ; 
and the most ancient relics of this second measure of 
Greek poesy are devoted as much to light or stirring 
themes as to sad and solemn ones. Some of the elegiac 
poets of the mid-age of -Hellas are satirical, some martial 
and patriotic. Let two of these last appear I 
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CalLINUS of Ephesus lived about seven hundred years 
before the Christian era. The particular city of Ionia in 
which he resided was much threatened by the martial 
people of the north, who had destroyed Magnesia and other 
places, and hung like a storm-cloud over the effeminate 
Greeks of the coast. The neighbouring lands had already 
been overrun when Callinus took up his lyre ; the lonians 
were in danger, and the Ephesian poet appears to have 
devoted his undoubted genius to the task of animating 
and reproving his degenerate countrymen. liis verses 
4re full of an energetic aijd manly spirit, and descant 
tjjipon the miseries of cowardice, the vajue and joy of 
^txrage, and the bounden duty of fighting for country, 
iihdred, and honour. Here is a specimen of the strong 
gallant strain of the Ionian : — 

rififjip T€ ydp icm Kal ar/Xaop ai/Spl fJba/)(€iT6ai 
*rripi fcaX waCSw KovpiZkn^ r oKoxov 
Bvipspiaw* Sdvaros Bi tot earcrerod,, oTnrore k€v Btf 
Motpcu hnfc\d<rciHr\ aXKd w fra> 

, . fait and becoming it is for a man 

. To fight for home and children and wife ; ^ . 

And death, that comes when the Fates please, can 
Come never but oncc» To the glorious strife 
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ey%09 avaaypyi^vos icdX xm oottISos oKkiiiov fjrop 
ekaas to Trp&rop fitr^wfjbivov rroX^ov* ‘ 
ov yap nm Oavarov ye (f>vy€lp eipappipop iarlp 
avSp ovB^ el TTpoyopcov y yivo^ a6avdr(op> 

Let each, then, go with a heart of brass, 

As hard as the blade that his’fingers draw 1 
Die well J for die we must, alas, 

! Though the gods were our fathers. 'Tis Heaven^s law 1 

f 

We do not know what effect the verses of Callinus hac 
upon the soft Ephesians. They were good enough to 
have put spirit into sensualists or slaves. 
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This was another and a still more famous singer of warlike 
lays, the contemporary of Callinus, and an Ionian* His 
martial muse found her theme in the events of the 
Messenian war, which was waged from 685 B.C. to 668. 
The outbreak of this conflict found him at Athens, and 
it is said that he came to take part in it, from a very 
singular incident. The Spartans, who were fighting with 
the Messenians, were advised by the oracle to seek a 
leader from Athens. The ‘‘c^tjf of^^e violet-qrown sent 
them in derision the obscure Tyrteus, who was a school- 
master, and lame of one leg. But if it were so, the oracle 
and the Spartans had the best of the jest, for Tyrtaeus 
turned out a hero of the first wateij and his spirited 
verses were worth whole battalions of peltasts to Lacc- 
diemon. All this may signify something very different 
from the tradition. Tyrtieus was more likely a “ master ” 
ot a school of philosophy, politics, and poetry, than a 
n|ere pe'dagogue ; and the story of his lameness may 
ppssibly — though, perhaps, not very probably — have arisen 
f|)m the fact that he wrote the elegiac, or “halting” 
V(|rse, which limps from hexameter to pentameter, and 
new at this date to continental Greece. Tyrtaeus, at 
a|y rate, came to Sparta, and rendered noble services to 
hp- adopted country. If it be true, as is reported, that 
;h§ calmed popular riots with his poetic writings, Plato 
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ought to blush in that he has excluded poets from tKe . 
model republic. Unluckily, nothing remains of a labour 
so remarkable, and so desirable for certain modern go- 
vernihents. What remains to us of Tyrteiis is but little, 
yet that little is full of martial incentives and the praise 
of patriotism and courage. Even from these fragments 
we must conclude that the bard well deserved the laurels ^ 
which surround his brow in all classical pages. loniai^^^ 
by bitth, the character of his genius was rather Dorian- 
Dorian in its stern eulogy of fortitude, its austere con- 
tempt of pleasure and selfishness, its fear of shame, its 
defiance of death. Here are four clarion-like lines in 
praise of the brav^ soldier ' 

avhpao'L fieu 0ipf^ ISetP, €parb<i Se yvpai^l 
(Jbo? ia>p, koKo^ 8’ ip 7rpofjbdxot>crv irecr&p. 
aSXi TIE iv pEpkrto iroalp ap^orkpoicrip 

oTVpLx^eU €7rl 7 %, ohovch Baxtop, 

Envied by men, by women praised and loved ; 

Alive, a king ; a hero, dead on shield ; 

Stand like him to the front, with hearts unmoved ! 

Bite the lip grimly — root the foot to the held ! 

Three of the stirring war-songs of Tyrtzeus survi^^, 
from the first of which the above is an extract. In the 
second the poet remintte the Spartans that they are 
descendants of Zeus himself, and ought to i^ght like^ 
demi-gods. A certain sad and desperate courage, a 
stoic and melancholy calm of soul, is in thes^. efegiacs. 
They have .the Pagan's contempt for ‘‘the life that u6w 
is,'* rather than the Christian soldier's faith in the ^fe 
which !|5 to come." One understands how the souls of 
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^ Leonidas »and the three hundr^ of Thermopylae might 
be suckled upon this strong and cold milk of the Muses. 
The men who combed their hair smooth, to die by the 
Persian lances ; and thanked Heaven that the arrows flew 
so thickly, because they could fight in the shade/' were 
well weaned from the weakness of life upon such lines as 
these : — 

‘ TTo&x Trap ttoBI OeU /cat hr aarriBo^ dcnrlB* ipeiaa^ 
hf 8k X6<l>ov T€ X6<f)^ /cal /cvvh\v Kvvky 
/cal aripvov crripv/p TreTrXr/fjtii/o^ avBpl fiax<^<^0a), 
rf ^l<f>€ 0 <: /cchrrfv rj 86pv pta/cpbv iXcov, 

Foot against foot, buckler to buckler presse^^ 

Plumes tossed on plumes, helmet with helmet clashing ; 

Breast in the reeling fight knit close to breast, 

So wield the blade and send'the long lance fiashmg ! 

On such stern stuff were nourished the minds of those 
Spartan dames, who bade their sons go forth to battle ; 
and for a maternal blessing and farewell s^id, “ Come back 
with your shield, or comeback upon it.*' The motlier of 
Br^sidas taught these elegiacs to her boy; she who ob- 
seiired, when the news of his glorious death was brought, 
‘‘Sparta hath many better soldiers than he." For the 
songs of Tyrtseus Became “ household w^rds " in Lace- 
daehion. Living, he was honoured with every distinction 
and respect ; and dead, he was made a dear and famous 
f naxi^ for ever in Sparta. He was their war-poet long 
his death, and in many other battles beside those 
at Ithome; and when thfe Lacedaemonians went out into 
the|:field, they . were always wont to sing the stirring 
.eoul^ets of their old leader and laureate to the Spartan 
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flute. Tyrtseus gained many a bloody day for the Dorians 
with verses like these and their like, singing of death and 
of honour that cannot die.*' 

ovhk TTOTC icXeo? ioBXjov wrroXKvTiu oAS’ 6vo^ avrov, 
dW* vTTo V€p ia}p ytyp€rcu adapwTO<i j 

ovjiv dpt<rr€vovra p^ivovra re puipvapevov re 
yfj^ irepX koX rralZoiv Sovpo^ oKetry. 

^ el he <f>vyy pev icypa ravyKeykos: dapdroco 
pcfci]<ra<i 8’ al^rj^ dyKaov eju^o^ iXy, 
rrdvr&i luv TifM&<riv 6pm vkoi rjBe rraXaioi, 

• •JToWa Se repTTvd iradcov ipy^erof, ek *Al!Syp. 


Never the glorious tale of him dies, nor the deeds of him ever I 
Under the earth he may lie, yet he is greater than Fate, 

Whomso, firm in the battle, unyielding, awaiting his death-blow, 
Fighting for children and home, Mars the omnipotent slew. 

But if he ’scape the message of«death — the far-reaching slayer — 

’Sc.ape it and come safe home, bringing the garland of war ; 

'rhen in his town he is honoured, by old men and young men together. 
Many a glory and joy hath he, or ever he dies. 



ARCHILOCHUS. 


An unkind mistress and an unbending father made Archi- 
lochu% the Parian, a satirist and writer of what Horace calls 
furentes iambos. He was contemporary of Tyrtaeus, and 
composed the war-songs peculiar to his age for the battles 
between the Naxians and Parians. The islander fought 
himself, but his fame does not live only in consequence 
of his valour or valorous verses. He loved a maiden of 
Paros, called Neobule, the daughter of Lycambes. Records 
of his early passion for this damsel are to be found among 
the ruins of his writings. She must have been beautiful. 
Here are something like stray threads from the tresses of 
this antique beauty : — 

8e oi KOfMT) 

&fw\n KareaKia^e Kal fi€Td<f)p€va, 


Her flowng hair 

Shaded her shoulders and her neck and waist. 


And again- 


€<rfivpiafji>epa<; Kopui<; 

Kal CTTrjOo^ ft)? ai/ koX yiptov ripdao-aro. 


Her scented hair 

And bosom, sweet enough to stir old blood. 

But|great love and great hatred tremble into each other 
froif cither side of an invisible line, and Archilochus came 
to vsfnte things as bitter of fair Neobule as these are sweet 

Ly<||imbes had promised Neobule to the poet, but subse- 

0 2 
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quently changed his mind ; or else the young lady was 
fickle, and had a heart after all of Parian marble. Archi- 
lochus took a poetic and merciless vengeance. He had 
strung his cithara with new chords to make the iambic 
line, and he used them like whip-lashes upon the unlucky 
family. He was less than gentlemanly in his epigrams 
upon Neobule; and satirised the unfortunate father till 
tradition says that that aggrieved Parian hanged himself 
in sheer despair. It will be seen that these Greeks of the 
middle ages of Hellas, whether they wrote battle chants or 
hymns ; love songs or songs of hatred, put fervour into 
them and living stuff. The lampoons of Archilochus had 
such a disastrous success that iambics and satire came to 
mean the same thing. Neobule should have kept her 
word, but then poetic art would have waited longer for 
the development of the flowing line, which the tragedians 
afterwards borrowed from the angry muse of Archilochus 
to employ in the noblest uses. The disappointed lover 
pressed into the service of his rage a fine sense of epithet, 
a simple, clear, lively style, and a deep knowledge of the 
weak places in human nature ; as well as an originally 
noble and poetic spirit, which this hapless passion warped. 
In Archilochus is first found that generous sentiment — 

ov yap eaffXov KaTOavovai Keprop^ieev itr avipacri. 

It is not good to speak ill of the dead. 

And the following verse breathes a better religion than 
hatred : — 

ZeO, irdrep Zcv, aov pkv ovpavov Kpdro^. 

cru 0 €py CTT ayffpomrav opa9 



ARCHILOCHUS. 




\€(M>f}yii Kal 0^/ii,<rrdt aql Se Orfpitov 
v^pis re Kal BIkt) pU\ec* 

Oh, Father Zeus, the Heavens are thine, 

And thou dost know all works of men, 

Evil and good. Thine edicts shine 
All-potent, in the wild-beasts’ den. 

But little except broken samples of the man’s goodness 
or badness remains — enough, no doubt, to show that Archi- 
lochus had mastered the iambic and the tetranietric line, 
and that '‘epode” which Horace imitated, as he himself 
allows in the ‘‘ Epistles.” Here is one fragment of the 
“ raging iambics — 

Alv6<; rL<i dvOpdyrrayv oBe, 

0)9 a/>’ dXdyjrr}^ Kal€TO<i ^vvcdvlrjp 
epi^av, 

I Of monstrous birth and terrible this man, 
i As if an eagle and a (ox had mixed 
I To get him. 

No wonder Lycambes hanged himself ; Paros is a little 
place, and he was ** between the devil and the deep sea.” 



SIMONIDES OF AMORGOS. 


There is no new idea! We are plagiarists from our 
ancestors in the most modern novelties of thought, and 
Dr. Darwin’s theory of Natural Selection” was anticipated 
in the time of Archilochus by his imitator, Simonides of 
Amorgos I The iambic line which the poet of Paros 
employed for private resentments, Simonides used for 
pubUc satire. He is especially notable for a poem upon 
women, Trepl yvvaiKOiv* In this production a very curious 
v^iew isj broached, to the' effect that all womankind is 
derived from the lower animals, and that the various 
characters and caprices of the sex are due to the dif- 
ferences between the nature of the creatures from which 
they are developed. This is very rude, however philo- 
sophical ; but Simonides nfever pretended to be gallant. 
He twice repeats in this little satire of only ninety couplets 
the line — 

Zevf; yhp peyiOTOv rovr* iTVoiTja-ev Katcbv yvvaiKa<9. 

For Zeus hath sent the worst of all his plagues in won^^nkind. 

Certainly everybody must have noticed among the 
countenances of the passengers in any thronged street, how 
strangely and frequently the features recall the charac- 
teristics of some animal. The horse-fa<;e, the squirrel-face, 
the cat-face, the bird-face are quite common. And when 
a dog-picture of Sir Edwin Landseer is studied — as, for 
instance, the Laying down the Law,” or ‘‘Alexander and 
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Diogenes” — ^we are curiously sensible of a hidden and 
subtle likeness between the canine race and mankind, 
which the skilful artist has rather noted than invented. 
That poodle, how grave, judicial, and ponderously wise 
he looks ! That she “ King Charles,” what a daw dn 
cour the little coquette is ! and the blood- hound, what a 
heavy-jowled ** plunger of the canine Horse Guards ! 
Simonides worked the idea out upon a broader poetical 
canvas than the painter. His view is that every woman 
has been in a previous life some bird, beast, or insect; 
for of the men he said nothing. The ill-favoured and 
sluttish one was a sow, the cunning one a vixen-fox, the 
busybody a bitch, the greedy and dull an ass, the gay 
and vain a mare, the pinched and malicious one an ape. 
Let us hasten, however, from these unkind genealogies 
to the single poor little piece of praise which the I ago of 
Amorgos awards to that sex which has ever been the 

auM." 

victim, first of male tyranny, and afterwards of male 
sarcasm and abuse. One sort of woman is good and 
sweet, the woman born from a bee : — 

8e ahv <f>i\6vvTi yr}pdcrfc€i TTo^ee, 

T€Kovaa Ka\i>v kovvoihAkKvtov 
K apvTTperrrjs phf iv ylyvertu 

Trdayjcri, Oeltj S’ ap^iZihpopAV 
ovS ip yvvcu^lv ^Berai KaffrjpAVTj, 

Dear to her spouse from youth to age she grows ; 

; Fills with fair girls and sturdy boys his house ; 

Among all women womanliest seems, 

• ■ And heavenly grace about her mild brow gleams. 

^ A gentle wife, a noble spouse she walks, 
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OKOv TCeyovcrtfV a(f>poSurlov^ \6yoi/9> 
rol(xs ywaZtcas avhpdfrtu j(ap^ertu 
Zev^i Tk<s apLorroE sal 7ro\v<f>pa£€crdras. 

M Nor ever with the gossipmongers talks ; 

Such women sometimes Zeus to mortals gives. 

The glory and the solace 5f their lives. 

But it is too plain that Simonides believed very little in 
the existence of these ** bee-women.*' His style, however, 
was better than his life, there is reason to believe, and 
such kinds only swarm into clean and honest hives. 



MIMNERMUS. 

Danger is good for nations as for men. When Ionia was 
delivered from the constant menace of invasion, by being 
made a subject province of Lydia, the fire and the bright 
honour flashing in the elegiacs of Callinus died out. Then 
came a race of soft, efifeminate singers like Mimnermus, 
who ** flourished B.C. 600. Sweet and eloquent was this 
Colophonian, and his countrymen called him 
'‘the melodious.” But the strings of his cithara thrill only 
with the passions which enervate. Ionia had no glories 
left, and her poets no pride. The verses of Mimnermus 
are tender and skilful, but they exhibit a voluptuous soul 
abandoned to pleasure, a light and fine Greek nature, find- 
ing youth, love, beauty, wine and feasting, joys bountiful 
enough for contented existence, if only the black shadow 
of; death did not overhang them. Here is a strain from 
the sorely-changed minstrelsy of Ionia ; — 

Tk Sk l3io^, ri Sk repirvov arep 'A<f>po8lrrj<$ ; 

reOvairjv Sre pun pbrjKirt ravra pt^oKot, 

KpvTrraZtq Kal pi^eCkcxa xal evpi], 

avOea yiyvercu apTroKia 

avipeuTLV ffZk iirel 8 ’ 6Bvvr)p6p inreKdrf 

> Life without golden love — what bliss in this ? 

Oh, let me die when I can love no more ! 

The stolen words, the honeyed gifts, the kiss, 

These are the blossoms that youth’s branches pour 
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6 T aicrypov xal tcafcov av&pa Tbffet, 
aUl fM€P <f>peva<i apuj>l Kcucal relpovari fiepifivau 

On lovers and their loved ones ; but vile time 
Spoils the glad heart, and makes the bright eyes dim. 

This antique epicurean fixed sixty years of age as the 
time at which he would wish to die. Did he keep to his 
wish when threescore years had drifted their snows upon 
his head ? We know little more of him than that he was 
still poet and lover enough to win the heart of beautiful 
Nanno, a* flute-player, when he was near that age; and 
that Solon, the law-giver, thought him worthy of a poetic 
remonstrance, while Horace has embalmed his roseate 
philosophy in the lines — 

** Si, Mimnermus uti censet, sine amore jocisque 
Nil est jucundum — vivas in amore jocisque.” 

Ifpr, Ep. i. vi. 65. . 



SOLON. 


But place for a greater name ! Solon, the legislator of th^ 
Athenians, was among these elegiac poets, and no mean 
competitor either of the very best. If Plutarch's story 
be true about his poem upon Salamis — as may well be 
believed from the noble verses which survive — Solon 
might have won a name as great in poetry as he has left 
in the architectonic art of government. The Athenians, 
weary with their long struggle against the people of 
Megara for the possession of the island of Salamis, had 
passed an impatient law, decreeing death against any 
one who should mention the name of the place. Solon’s 
patriotic heart chafed at this unworthy prohibition, and, 
according to the story, he let it go about that he was 
out of his senses. One day he broke forth from his 
house into the market-place, and mounting the stone* 
he commenced reciting a poem that he had composed, 
in which the shame of losing so beautiful an islet was 
pictured with such force, that almost before the verses 
could be finished the young men of the city exploded in 
cries of indignation, and the law was repealed by accla- 
mation, an expedition determined upon almost on the 
spot, and Salamis was finally regained and added to Attica. 
We retain still the fiery words which kindled this spirit in 
the young Athenians the Law-giver poet, cried : — 

tofiev eW ^oKafuva irepX v^crov 

^((iKmov T airGXTOfievoi, 
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To Salamis I sail we to Salamis ! 

To win the lovely isle, and end our shame I 

Solon, it is declared, conceived the idea at first of 
writing his laws in metre ; and if ever jurisprudence could 
be versified, his was certainly the two-fold genius to have 
accomplished that curious feat. We have some* relics — 
too few, alas ! — of his didactic and moral poems. All 
breathe a lofty and faithful spirit — not austere, never 
narrow, but ‘*of large discourse** — full of a strong belief 
in the eternal principles of the good and the true, the 
singing of one who 

“ Heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies.” 

Indeed, none can rightly honour Solon the law-maker 
in history, who have iiot met him upon the slopes of 
Parnassus. The fervour and humanity of the poet are 
explanations thrown upon the justice and wisdom of his 
statutes ; round about his Greek brow there shone the 
glory of a heavenly inspiration, as, like a Greek Moses„ 
he stood before his people with the tablets of the law in 
hand. 



PHOCYLIDES. 


Miletus gave birth to this Ionian, who may be called 
the Tusser of the elegiac style — at any rate, as far as 
he can be judged of by his remnants. He wrote some- 
thing very much like the “ Five Hundred Points,” except 
that his theme was moral and social instead of agricul- 
tural. He dealt in “ wise saws ” and ancient “ instances/’ 
and has an egotistic way of announcing every fresh 
dictum or gnome with fcal roSe ^ayfcvXiSico, ** Phocylides 
also saith this.” A certain finish and neatness charac- 
terise these proverbs, among which the subjoined is perhaps 
a fair specimen of his manner, and generally unexception- 
able philosophy : — . 

rvrjcrco^ elfJLL fcal top <f>CKov <09 <f>tKov olBa, 

TOU 9 Be Kafcoif^ BioXov irdvra^ diroaTpi<f>o/j>ai, 
ovBeva 6€Oir€XKo 7r/309 imoKpia-iv ol>9 B* dpa rt/AW, 

TOVTOV^ tcXov^ dyairo}, 

A friendly friend I am, who love my lover ; 

The bad I hate, and wholly keep at bay. 

' No man I court for show — but those I honour 

I honour from the first to the last day. 



THEOGNIS. 

What has come down to us as the bequest of Theognis 
in literature is apparently a mosaic from all sorts of elegiac 
writers; and, on the other hand, Theognis has probably 
parted to Phocylides and others with something which 
belonged to himself. True, he was a Dorian, but the 
Ionic 4j2ilect was so thoroughly the language of verse at 
this date, that nobody yet thought of composing except 
in this, which was the classical vernacular for all the 
Hellenic peoples. Theognis belogned to the aristocratic 
class of Megara, which Theagenes thrust from power in 
the sixth century before Christ, amid which revolution 
the poet lost everything, and was obliged to go into exile. 
His soul is, therefore, sorely embittered by the world as 
he has known it ; and he writes much as a Tory bishop 
of the present time, with disestablishment impending, 
might write from an Irish see. His maxims and reflec- 
tions are addressed chiefly to one Cyrnus, and the progress 
of the popular triumph at Megara may be traced in these 
sad or rather atrabilious lines. Theognis denounces the 
Megara Reform Bill, objects to have the taxes rectified, 
objects to everything which has happened, in point of 
fact. Even the women of the city fall under his lash ; 
and if he has painted his fair fellow citoyennes accurately, 
Megara in 550 B.C. must have been but too mucfi like 
Belgravia in the present year of grace. He writes : — 
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ovSe 7 w^ lecucofi cwhpiyi avaw^rm difcu aicoirt^ 

7rXouer«>u» aX/J aAf>tf€ov /SovKtriU opt* ayaJ0ov. 
Xp^fiara ycLp rifi&at, teal iK kokov ecrffXo^ eyr)/jL€V, 
fcal /coKos ayadov* ttXoOto^ e/jLi^€ yivo^. 

No maid declines to be a bad man’s wife. 

Is he but rich ? riches will make him good ; 

' Of wealth alone they think ; foul marries fair, 

fair, foul ; God Plutus pairs the greedy brood. 

Theognis, it will be seen, had much of the easy flow 
and finish of his time; and there are passages of his work 
extant where he is not quite so moody and ill-tempered. 
Yet there is nothing that can be called lofty in thought 
or fine in style among the relics of this oligarch, who 
presents himself to us in fancy as a Megarean Horace 
Walpole, fallen upon times very distasteful to his habits 
and disagreeable for his pocket. In the following lines 
he gives Megara and the world up altogether, with a faint 
reservation in favour of what a Tory now-a-days would 
call some future “ Conservative reaction — 

^EXttU €v dpdpdyrroLat povtf ^eo9 iar0\r} hearip, 
oKKoi 8’ OvXvfnrovh' iKirpoXiTTOpre^ e^av, 

nixrn^fi peylXt) deo^i, ^)(€to 8’ dvBptbv 
So)(f>poa-vv7jf XttptT€9 r, w yPju ekvirov, 
opKoi 8 ’ ovK€Tt Tnarol iv dvOpwiroicri SiKaioif 
ovBe 6€ov<i ovBeU aferai. dOapuTOv^* 

' Hoi’E is the only god or goddess left, 

The others are gone up Olympus’ side. 

Faith, holiest of all, is fled ; bereft 
Is Modes'I'Y j the Graces terrified 
^ I Have quitted earth ; oaths are observed no more, 

? . * And no man any longer fears great heaven : 
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evaepetov S avhptov 7^09 e^Otro, ovBi difiUTra<i 
ovKert ^uyvaETKOvG* oiBi likp ewre/SUiR* 

I The age of piety is past and o’er, 

I And righteousness to all the winds is given. - 

But we may trust that Megara was not altogether sp 
bad as this. It produced some good men in after years, 
when Theognis had cooled his indignation and. settled pro- 
saically down at Thebes. 



HIPPONAX AND ANANIUS. 


These unknown celebrities, whose names have survived 
their fame, invented, or were amongst the very first to em- 
ploy, the cfiolianibus, or “ halting iambic,” a measure which, 
in its rhythm and character, goes very well to satire, and 
was used for satirical verse. Hipponax was an Ionian of 
Ephesus, living in the latter half of the sixth century 
before Christ He led a worried and unlucky existence, 
as did Theognis, and died in exile— circumstances which 
tended to sour the milk of his kindness. He lashed the 
vices of his age with much consequent severity, especially 
its prodigality and luxury. He lashed the vicious also. 
Bupalus and Athenis, two worthless sculptors of Chios, 
made a caricature in marble of this stern moralist of 
Ephesus, unkindly exaggerating every point of his thin and 
awkward figure. The poet paid them back in their own 
bitter way ; he flayed them alive with his choliambics — 
drove them up and down Ionia with stinging epigrams and 
ingenious epithets, which burned like Greek fire ; till at j 
laft, according to the legend, the hapless artists hanged | 
themselves, after the fashion of Lycambes, and found I 
refuge in death from this terrible satiric muse, 
w His contemporary and imitator, Ananius, is nomims 
name, and nothing more; but the two poets 
miast have a place together upon the roll of Hellenic 
art for a still better reason than the invention of the 

** ^oliambics.” They conceived, or first perfected, that 
‘ H 
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great weapon of wit and humour, the Parody. Hipponax 
has the credit of having earliest discovered how to“^j> 
a solemn creed with sol enm to prolong a huge 

and organised jest, to make serious fun of seriousness,, 
and render gravity ridiculous with grave words. The 
oldest and still the best example of this potent instru- 
ment of mockery is the “ Batrachomyomachia,” or Battle 
of the Frogs and the Mice.'* There is a foolish tradition 
that Homer himself composed this parody. It is, indeed, 
almost lively and close enough to deserve the compliment, 
but H^otmer would never thus have travestied himself. 
The Batrachomyomachia ** is a bright, clever, witty 
parody of the Iliad, in which the heroics of Greeks and 
Trojans are mocked in the most amusing style, under 
cover of an imaginary battle between the frogs and the 
mice. Epithet, phrase, metre, imagery, ‘‘ pride, pomp, 
circumstance of glorious war,” are all. hit off after the 
'Homeric method with a perfectly captivating art; and 
this well-sustained jcu d' esprit remains as fresh in interest 
and rich mirth as when it was first written down on 
parchment or palm-leaf by its ancient author. Even in 
the translation of Parnell, the comic force and ** inex- . 
tinguishable laughter** of the excellent poem is very fully 
seen. The author, whoever he be, had learned his lesson 
from Hipponax, the first parodist ; and to Hipponax every 
clever travesty must pay the tribute of gratitude; while 
it is scarcely too much to say that the riant spirilt pro- 
voked by this mocking-bird muse had as direct a share 
in producing the Greek Comedy, as Homer's majestic 
verses in the outcoming of Greek Tragedy. 



THE LYRICAL POETS OF yEOLIA. 


Lesbos, soft in name, is pleasant and beautiful to behold. 
It lies like a green and purple cloud upon the y^gean $ea, 
as the traveller sails down the winding Gulf of Smyrna ; 
and as he opens the Kara-Ras, or Black Cape, the cloud 
grows up into a glorious island, whose very brambles 
are wild vines, and its underwood myrtles and jasmine — 
among which the white and red houses of the towns and 
villages shine, at a distance, like flowers. The women 
are still the fairest in the Archipelago, the air the finest, 
the soil the richest ; and, until the earthquake lately 
ravaged this smiling scene, it was the happiest and 
wealthiest of the Ottoman Turk^s sca-possessions. But 
what makes the wandering scholar love it, and hasten 
towards its emerald shores, to land upon them with 
eager delight, is the memory of its lyric glories. Alcjsus 
and Sappho, Erinna and Arion were islanders of lovely 
Lesbos. Here was born that softer music of the Grecian 
ntuse, which seems to lisp, as it were, in its open MoUc 
vj&wels —fierce as it knew how to be in war-songs, and 
{^ssionate in the frenzies of love or hate. 



TERPANDER. 

Lesbos was ^Eolian, and consecrated, from the earliest 
poetic age, by np meaner relics than the head and the 
lyre of Orpheus. When the Maenads tore him to pieces, 
and threw his mutilated body into the Hebrus, the 
river bore it to the sea, and the sea washed it up upon 
the Lesbian coast. The Lesbians preserved the sacred 
head at Antissa, in a shrine of marble, and suspended the 
lyre above it ; and it was always believed that not only 
the poets and poetesses of the island derived a sweeter 
science from the trophy, but that the very nightingales 
had certain delicious notes in their song unknown to 
birds in any other woods in Greece. Terpander was one 
of those who must often have lingered at this hallowed 
tomb, to hear the .dEgean winds setting a-thrill the chords 
of the lyre of Orpheus as it hung. But Terpander’s great 
fame in the Temple of Greek poetic art is due to the 
fact that he improved that lyre ; he added three strings to 
the four of Orpheus, and by that innovation not merely 
invented the phorminx — and Greek music with it — but 
we may also say, the harmonic music of the western 
world. As a poet, Terpander cannot now be fairly judged, 
for the remnants of his writings are very few, and found 
chiefly in quotations. It is as a musician, the forerunner 
of the lyrists, that Terpander was greatest. This is not the 
place to discuss the very interesting question of Greek 
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musical art ; but it may be safely believed that, side by 
side with a poesy so noble and varied as the choruses 
of the Tragedians and the odes and dithyrambs of all the 
later lyric singers, a sister science must have marched, 
not unworthy of such stately company. The fact that 
Greek music was divided so distinctly into “ modes and 
“gnomes,** shows how far it stood from being a mere bar- 
baric accompaniment. There was the Dorian, the Lydian, 
and the Phrygian “ mode." The Dorian was simple, 
grave, “Gregorian** in character; the Lydian was lighter, 
livelier, more tender and gay ; fit for feast-days and 
holidays, wine-cups and flower-crowns, and it went best, 
say the classics, to flutes and feminine voices. The 
Phrygian mode was wild, excited, “ Wagner-like ** in its 
vague, aspiring strains, for both the Phrygian and Lydian, 
as their names show, were semi- Asiatic. Terpander seems 
to have taken these existing “modes,** and blending 
them together, to have constructed a system of melody 
and harmony which passed into Greece, and gave to 
poetry — already richly and variously developed — a music 
rich and various enough, albeit still undeveloped, to be 
worthy of setting to the words of such writers as Aleman 
arid Sappho, Pindar and Sophocles. 
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Already it has been seen, by incidental remarks, how 
Hellas was throughout divided into the aristocratic and 
democratic elements. In point of fact, its political history 
is a recital of the struggle between these principles, 
which are never absent from any human story of civilisa- 
tion, and which make the staple of all civil annals alike 
in Greece between lonians and Dorians, in Rome be- 
tween plebeians and patricians, in England between 
Conservatives and Radicals. Alcaeus was an oligarch 
like Theognis of Megara, and a busy, fierce, embittered, 
political personage. It is not necessary to recite the events 
of his stormy career ; but fair as Lesbos was, its face was 
often ravaged by civil and foreign warfare, and to give 
the poet iiis just place in the temple of fame, the influences 
of his time and society must be duly allowed for. 
Alcaeus used the gift of poetry for a weapon in the 
intestine contests of Mitylene. Those odes which Horace " 
borrows so freely from this Lesbian singer, were wet 
with blood at least as often as with wine. The “ Oh navis 
te referent ” is taken nearly word for word from a Greek 
ode of Alcaeus ; but the original was a wild and furious 
diatribe against the popular constitution towards which 
Myrsilus was conducting the islanders. The ** Nnnc est 
bibenduml' again, which is a favourite bacchanalian quota- 
tion for modern as it was for Roman revellers, stands 
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really, in the verses of the aristocratic poet, as a death- 
song. savage like a Red Indian’s, inhuman as a cannibal’s, 
composed upon the occasion of the murder of Myrsilus, 
the democratic chief of Mitylene. Alcaeus flung his 
musical anger abroad upon the heads of his enemies, with 
all the prejudice of a Greek Tory, and all the polished 
and fastidious scorn of an English patrician. One has to 
keep in mind his real poetic gift, and the nobility of some 
of his writings, to give him therefore his unquestionable 
place in the sacred procession of poets. This he claims 
and must have, for his faults were due to the breeding and 
the morality of his time — his generous and lofty instincts 
were his own. He it was who wrote the noble sentence 
that “ The best ramparts of a city are the manly breasts 
within it.” He fought bravely for his opinions ; and the 
story that he threw away his shield at the battle of 
Sigaium is probably not true. There is bitterness and 
there is rancour in Alcaeus, but no trace of cowardice ; 
his odes, on the contrary, are full of warlike fire, which 
the life of the poet reflected. Nor, in truth, did war and 
politics wholly fill the heart of the iEolian — he wrote songs 
for the banquet and the festival, which Horace has copied 
by whole stanzas together ; as well as religious hymns and 
choruses, after the ancient manner as far as epithet and 
ideas go, but in his own new lyric strain. This strain 
-r^the Alcaic verse — he is thought to have invented, and 
I^orace calls him its inventor. It is not one which has 
f^und many imitators in any other tongues except the 
Oreek and Latin, but it has a singular neatness, energy, 
^d march in those classical languages, with a power of 
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sustained music which the sweeter Sapphic verse cannot 
boast. Here is an Alcaean stanza, one of the many stolen 
by the Roman lyrist, the metre of which is preserved in 
the translation ; — 

fcd^^aWe rov yetfi&p iwl fihf riOelq 

TTvp, iv Se KlpvaL<; olvov 

pLeXc'Xpov, avrdp dpL<f>l Kopaa 

pLcOcOaKov dpbifit^aXcbv fyvd<f)aXKov. 

Drive out the winter, piling up plentiful 
•; Fire-wood, and mingling cups of the honey- wine 
' Freely, while upon our foreheads 

Sprays of the winter-green thus we fasten. 
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But the greatest distinctiot> of Alcaeus— at least, in the 
minds of all those who take delight in the Nine Muses 
—was that he was the lover of the ** Tenth Muse.*' By this 
proud title the admiring Lesbians called that exquisite 
poetess, their countrywoman, whose genius among all 
feminine votaries of ancient singing stands incontestably 
highest. Sappho is the figure in all antiquity which 
rises to the mind of the scholar as the purest imperso- 
nation of the art of lyric song. Her name is musical 
and gentle; the verse to which she has given that name 
for ever is a soft and musical measure of melodious and 
perfect flow, while about her story there hangs a mystery 
revealing enough for sympathy, enough for imagination, 
enough for the heart to work with, in order to embody 
a delicate, but yet sufficient image of the Lesbian as she 
lived. All that we possess of her delicious singing (each 
line a precious thing) sheds upon her brow the light of a real 
and divine poetic inspiration ; stamps her a Singer of the 
Singers — a true and undoubted poetess. Her name has 
grown famous in all the earth; the -^gcan and the Adriatic 
Sqas have been visited for her sake by travellers, who ask 
where Sappho lived, and whence Sappho sprang into the 
billows, now that nearly twenty-five centuries are passed 
since her time. The islands of those seas have seemed richer 
foif the treasure of her fame, their waves shine brighter 
wi|h the light of it ; and whether the voyager, sailing past 
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Lesbos and Leucate, conjures up in his mind a Sappho 
of his own creation, or recalls that beautiful figure which 
the French sculptor Pradier has graved of her, the air, the 
water, the land, thenspirit of these spots are full of the 
grace and sorrow of the Lesbian lady. A young English 
poet, perhaps the only one who could translate Sappho 
worthily — if he had at his disposal all the lost wealth of 
her poems — although he stoops to repeat the untrue and 
unnatural scandal against her sweet name which gossiping 
generations have invented — docs brilliant justice to her 
deathless genius, and speaks unquestionable truth in these 
lines from his Anactoria.” 


** These hath God ma<lc, anti me as these, and wrought 
Song, and hath lit it at my lii>s ; and me 
Earth shall not gather, though she feed on thee. 

* # * * # 

Albeit they hide me in the deep dear sea, 

And cover me with cool wj\ve foam, and ease 
This soul of mine as any soul of these, 

And give me water, and great sweet waves, and make 
The very sea’s name lordlier for my sake, 

The whole sea sweeter — albeit I die indeed, 

And hide myself, and sleep, and no man heed, 

Of me the high God hath not all his will ! 

Blossom of branches, and on each high hill 
Clear air, and wind, and under, in clamorous vales, 

Fierce noises of the fiery nightingales. 

Buds burning in the sudden spring like fire. 

The wave-washed sand, and the wave’s vain, desire ; 

Sails seen like blown white flowers at sea, and words 
That bring tears swiftest, and long notes of birds 
Violently singing, till the whole world sings-— 

I, Sappho, shall be one with all these things. 

With all high things for ever y and iny face 

Seen once, my songs once heard in a strange place ^ 

Cleave to men’s livesi and waste the days thereof 

With gladness and strange sadness and with love.” 

. SwmburnPs * * Poems and Ballads, ” 
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Such, and so blended with all that is passionate and 
lovely on the lyric lyre of Greece, is the memory of 
Ss^pho to the scholar. Let not that memory be ungrate- 
fully and unjustly sullied by those v^o should defend it ! 
Sappho the poetess never burned with an unnatural fire, 
as 4s alleged ; nor corrupted the maidens of Lesbos ; nor 
did nor said nor thought the things which are attributed 
to her by unkind or blundering critics. Nay, and though 
romance may complain, and a lovely scene of land and 
water may lose one of its charms for the traveller, 
Sappho the poetess never leaped from the rock of 
Leucate, and never, in spite of the mellifluous verses of 
Ovid, sighed for, nor even saw Phaon. One, the most 
shameful of these calumnies, has sprung from the simple 
fact that she taught the love and the art of her perfect 
song to a circle of Lesbian women. Herodotus men- 
tions Sappho, but says nothing about Phaon, nor does 
Hermesianax either, or Antipatcr of Sidon, who, indeed, 
on the contrary, relates that she died peacefully in her • 
own island. Furthermore, in the Bibliotheca of Photius, 
an extract is given from a work of Ptolemy, the son of 
Hephaestion, in which there is a catalogue of all the de- 
spairing lovers' who had leaped from the Leucadian steep, 
and therein there is no allusion at all to the Lesbian 
poetess. The Sappho who did leap into the Ionian waves 
w|is “ Sappho of Eresus,** also a native of the island of 
l^gbos — and this personage may, perhaps, have deserved 
all that the unpleasant scandal of the ages has heaped 
u^n the noble and pure singer. Let, then, such slanders 
d^, and let the laurels upon the brow of Sappho gleam 
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free of canker or blight. Is the verse which she addressed 
to Alcaeus such as a light o* love would have written ? 
The poet had sent her this line : — . 

0 e\Q) TL aXkd fi€ /cccXvei, 

Something I would say, but that shame prevents me. 

And Sappho replied with the following poetical rebuke : — 

Al S* LKe iarffK&v t/iepo^ fj tcoK&v 
Kal fii] TL elTTTjv iKvica KaKov, 

aiZm Ki aev ovtc el^ev oinrar, 
aXK* IX€7€9 Trepl rS) ZiKalco, 

If thou wert longing for right things or fair things, 

If thy lips trembled with nothing that was sinful, 

Shame had not held thee from speaking out thy meaning I 
Silence had not so chained thy tongue. 

An answer like this could not come, one would say, from 
any but a good and honourable spirit ; it ought of itself 
to silence the absurd accusations which people have not 
been ashamed to heap upon the gentle head of the Sappho 
of Mitylene. Besides, when Sappho’s brother Charaxus 
brought from Egypt, where he had purchased her, a 
beautiful woman called Rhodopis, of the same ill trade 
with the Sappho of Eresus— the really profligate Sappho 
— ^this one, our poetess, upbraided him in very severe 
verses ; and when she wrote them, be it remarked, she 
must have been Tar past the usual age of romance or 
of suicide on account of passion, since Amasis wa| King 
of Egypt when Rhodopis lived there; and as that 
monarch did not begin to reign till B.C. 570, Sappho the 
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poetess must have been even then fifty years old, peace- 
fully and purely living, as these facts go to show, with 
her daughter Cleis, the chfld of her husband Cercolas. 
Equally untrue appears the statemenj: that Anacreon was 
a lover of the Lesbian singer: although Alcjeus, as has 
been seen, paid court to her ; nor indeed is it likely that 
she was not sought by many in Lesbos, since the islanders 
regarded her with absolute enthusiasm, and stamped her 
face upon their coins, where they were wont to impress the 
effigies of the gods only. There are other lines of Alcaeus 
extant, breathing towards her a very tender and respect- 
ful sentiment. Violet-crowned ** he calls her, “ modest 
and sweetly-smiling;” and this again is not the language 
in which a courtesan or corrupter of the girls of Lesbos 
would be addressed by a lover like Alcaeus. No doubt, 
we must not try the manners and morals of the island 
by the standards of later ages; it is not to be supposed 
that Sappho was a cold or insensible person, who wrote 
a few songs, lived an altogether ordinary life, and died 
“as the leaves do.” Enough if the ungenerous calumny 
has been repelled which loads her nature with cruel 
injustice, and her name with unnatural disgrace — enough 
if these brief remarks permit us to hear the music of 
her exquisite and tender lyre, without the painful feeling 
that the song is sweet, but the singer evil. 

;Too few, alas! for art, for music, for all those ears 
whfch know the subtle sound of perfect poetry, are the 
echipes that still survive of her delicious singing. Love is 
the^ burden of the greater part of them — love, passionate, 
buying, intense ; but such as pure and noble hearts will 
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and may feel, though few have set the sighs of 'it to 
words so eloquent as these : — 

UoiKCko&pov^ aOdvar *A<f>poBiTa, 
wat SoXoTfXo/ce, \i<raofjLal <r€, 
firj fx aaaKTL avtaiai Bappa^ 
nroTvia, Ovpop. 

dX\A tvlB* eS£\ at irora KUTepayra, 

Td9 ipd^ avSd<i dtoura* ttoXXA B* 
e/c\i/e9, iraTpo^ Bk Bopov \i7rolcra 
'Xpv<r€0v q\d€<; 

app^ irrro^€v^a<ra* /caXol Be a ar/ov 
i)fC€e<; <rrpov6ol Trrepvyc<; pe'Kaiva<; 

TTVKvd Bipr]pT€<i Trepdrwv dir aWe- 

po^ Bid peacrGy 

al\jra 8’ i^Uovro* ru B\ & paKaipa^ 
peiBidaaifT dOavartp TTpoady/rro, 

Tjpe OTTi Bqvre Trevovda, kotti 
B qtrre Kd\r)pi, 

Splendour-throned Queen J immortal Aphrodite ! 

* Daughter of Jove — Enchantress 1 I implore thee 
Vex not my soul with agonies dnd anguish ; 

Slay me not, Goddess I 

Come ill thy pity — come, if I have prayed thee ; 

Come at the cry of my sorrow ; in the old times 
Oft thou hast heard and left thy father’s heaven, 

Left the gold houses, 

Yoking thy charidt. Swiftly did the doves fly, 

Swiftly they brought thee, waving plumes of wonder— 

Waving their dark plumes all across the* aether, 

All down the azure 1 

Very soon they lighted. Then didst thou, Divine one. 

. Laugh a bright laugh from lips and eyes immortal, 

Ask me, “ What ailed me — wherefore out of heaven 
, ** Thus X had called thee? 





fcSrri. fiakACTa OiX/d yeviirOai 
fiaivoXa OvfjL^, rtva SjjSre ireid(o 
fcal crayripdecra-av (f^iXorar, 6rv<i tr, & 
W(i7r<f>, aZiiciqr}. 

koL ydp al ^€t5yet, ra)(i<of; Scd^ec, 
al hk S&pa pit) Si/cer*, dWd Scoaec, 
al Bk fiTf <f>tX€Xt ra^koD^ (f>i\^(rei 
KOVK edeKoccrav, 

i\0e pLot fcal vvv^ yoKerrav Bk \varov 
eK pbeptpLpdv^ o(T(ra Be pot TeXetraat 
Oupo^ Ipeppei TeXeaov, aif B* avrh 
avppa)(o<; ecrao. 

“ What it was made me madden in my heart so ?” 
Question me, smiling — say to me, ** My Sappho 
** Who is it wrongs thee? tell me who refuses 
“ Thee, vainly sighing.” 

“ Be it who it may be, he that flies shall follow ; 

“ He that rejects gifts, he shall bring thee many ; 

“ He that hates now shall love thee dearly, madly - 
** Ay, though thou wouldst not.” 
So once again come. Mistress ; and, releasing 
Me from my sadneSvS, give me what I sue for, 

Grant me my prayer, and be as heretofore now 
Friend and protectress ! 


The translation here given seems, in truth, to the trans- 
lator, as much as it possibly can to any one else, to lack 
the tender earnest iEolic melody of the original ; while 
phrases or Words which in that original have a Sapj)hic 
swieetness, a sense and fervour utterly peculiar and original, 
ares quite lost as the lovely Greek passes forth into English. 

It passes, indeed, into tongue ; for see how poorly 
even Catullus deals with the first two stanzas of the best 
kn|wn of all the poems of Sappho 
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<f>aiy€rdi fju>i /cvjiw ?cro9 0€ounv 
cfJbjjLCv imjp, oariR ivavrio^ roe, 
l^dvei Kcu ifKr^olov dBif (fxppev- 
GOE xrrrcucovH 

Kcd yeXcuaoE Ifxepocp' to /eoe rdv 
Kaphidv iv oTTfdeGiv eTrroiurev 
w rSo) 7^/0 G€ ^po')(e^ 0)9 ps if>oi)vd9 
ovSep €T Mcee. 

This the Roman poet turns into Latin as follows : — 

Hie ml par esse deo videtur, 

I lie, si fas est, superare divos 
Qui sedeiis adversus identideni te 
Spectat et audit. 

Dulce ridentem, misero quod omnii 
Eripit sensus mihi ; nam simul te 
Lesbia adspcxi nihil est super mt 
(Voce relictum.) 

This version of Catullus, ingenious as it is, halts clumsily 
over the ?(ro 9 Oeohriv, and cjcpands the two words into a 
line and a half, with the foolish si fas est interpolated; 
while in other respects it serves but to show how airy 
and evanescent is the charm of Sappho. The familiar 
lines are far better — 

Blest as the immortal gods is he, 

The youth who fondly sits by thee ; 

And hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak and sweetly smile. 

But her verse is like the plant mentioned by Milton, which 
bore its “ bright golden flower only in its ** own soil.'* 
It is like the white Lesbian roses which are said to lose 
their strange scent of honey when they are trai)splanted 
elsewhere. . 
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One fragment of her music, sounding like a few soft 
notes of an /Eolian harp, is this : — 

**E<rrr€pe *rrdvra ocra (fxuvoXt^: iaxeScur* av(os' 

(f>€p€i^ oiv, <^€p€i<: diya, ^epeiff fjLaripi vdiSa* 

Hesperus brings all things back 
Which the day-light made us lack. 

Brings the sheep and goats to rest* 

Brings the baby to the breast. 

It breathes of the calm island evenings, when Lesbos 
lay shadowed upon the sleeping sea ; the star of dusk 
gleaming upon her quiet villages, the vineyard-gates just 
closed ; the flocks returning, the families gathering for 
the homely meal and the happy sleep. 

Another different echo from these long-silent strings is 
the following, addressed to some Lesbian woman — a rival, 
perhaps — ignorant of the joys of the Muses, dull and 
vain. Over the grave of such an one Sappho has inscribed 
this contemptuous epitaph : — 

Kardavolaa Be Keiaeai, ovBe Trore fivapiocrvva ertOep 
ecrcreT ovre tot ovt verrepov ov ydp TreBeyei'i ^poBcov 
T&v eK Tlvepla^, aXX! dipavt]^ k^v 'A'iBa Bop^oi^ 

(f>ocTdo‘€(><; TreS* apLavp&p veKvwv ifCTreiroTafieua, 

Thou Uest dead, and there will be no memory left behind 
Of thee or thine in all the earth, for never didst thou bind 
The roses of Pierian streams upon thy brow ; thy doom 
Is writ to flit with unknown ghosts in cold and nameless gloom*. 

I 
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The subjoined might well describe her own eminence 
among the poets and poetesses of Lesbos : — 

^Aaripe^; pikv ap,(f>l KaXav friXivav. 
ayjr anroKpvTrroKn ifxievvop 
'OTTTroT* &p nrXridoura pLakicrra Xdp/rrrf 
yap [eTTt nraaap'l 
apyvpia» 

The stars about the lovely moon 
Fade back and vanish very soon, 

When, round and full, her silver face 
Swims into sight, and lights all space. 


On many such a moonlight night she had wandered along 
the sea by Mityicne; looking up the lovely gulf to the 
Ionic hills, upon the far-off mainland of Asia. And not 
alon^, doubtless; for though Sappho was, as we have 
maintained, a true woman, she was no cold worshipper 
of the Graces and the Loves. She loved, and loved 
more than once, and loved to the point of desperate 
sorrow; though it did not come to the mad and fatal 
leap from Leucatc, as the unnecessary legend pretends. 
There are, nevertheless, worse steeps than Leucate down 
which the heart may fall ; and colder seas of despair 
than the Adriatic in which to engulf it We know not 
whether the passion was- prosperous or hopeless, serious 
or slight, which is faintly chronicled thus : — 

'^pdjJMP p»ip iyia aldePi 'Arffi, ttoKoh Tror$. 

I loved thee, Atthis, dearly, 

A long while ago. 
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And thus again — 

&7St€ fi! 6 \v(TtjjL€\r)^ Sovei, 

*jkuK{nnKpov apA'^avov Spverop^ 

Love torments me once again, 

Sweetly bitter, sadly-dear, 

Binds me with a rosy chain, 

Hard to break, and hard to bear. 

While these tender words, which paint a picture of two 
lives, come, doubtless, out from the same ancient heart- 
ache — 

rXv/cela pdrep, ovrot hivapai tcpiicqv rbv larop, 

TTofftp Sapeura TratSo? fipaZtvav 8i * A<f>pohlrav. 


I cannot, sweet my mother, 

Throw shuttle any more ; 

My heart is full of longing, 

My spirit troubled sore, 

All for a lo.YC of yesterday, 

A lx>y not seen before. 

It seems that the Lesbian poetess excelled especially 
in Epithalamia or Marriage Hymns, which Catullus 
imitated in his “ Peleus and Thetis,” and other well-known 
pieces. It would he hard, perhaps, to make such a sacri- 
fice, but if we could have the Greek of Sappho back, who ^ 
would not gladly surrender to oblivion the Latin of the 
Roman for it! Into the.se compo.sitions she seems to 
have thrown all her rich and passionate soul, her love of 
nature, her finest delicacy in phrase, her tendcrest sense 
of music, her indefinable and, so to speak, “lady-like” 
^race of thought. Thus she speaks, in one fragment, 
ihout the untouched beauty of the bride:— 
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Olov TO ffiiVEil//iutXop ipeMereu &icp^ 4fr Arhip 
aKpov hr ofcporArp' XeXdffovro hk fM\ohpoirfje $9 
ov lihv iic\eKd0ovT\ aXk* oise iZhaur i^ucMob. 

Grown to her rosy grace like the rose-apple, high on the branches, 
Hanging highest of all — so high that the canker-worms miss it — 

Nay, not “ miss it,” in truth, but cannot in any way reach it. 

And again, in a little piece of broken sweetness, Sappho 
thus speaks of the unhappy one whose life is lived in 

loneliness and loveless solitude : — 

• 

O'lav rav vdfCLvSov iv oip€(rt, nrotp^eve^ avZpeif 
nroGcX KaTcurrei^oiGL, ji[aftal Zi re voppvpov avOo^, 

Pines she like to the hyacinth out on the path by the hill-top ; 
Shepherds tread it aside, and its purples lie lost on the herbage. 

Then there are slighter echoes, fragmentary refrains of 
gayer or more careless singing, such as this, directed 
again at a rival : — 

Tk TOi drfpot&Ti^ arfpoi&Tiv hepLfiiva 

aroKap , . . $€\rf€i voov, 

ovK hurrapAva rd SXjcrjv hrl t&p aij>vp&p ; 

What country damsel charms thee 
With country smock and face ? 

Who knows not how to fasten, 

A stole, nor step with grace. 

And what a Greek love of life), what a “ longing lingerjpg” 
thought of the “warm precincts” of that pleasant istand 
is audible in these half satirist words : — 
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kokov* ot 0€ol yhp o$r6> teeApimo'itr 
aTriOvofTKov yhp aXvep mkop airoBpdcTKeiP. 

\ To die must needs be sad, the gods do know^ it ; 

I For were death sweet, they*d die, and straight^\'ay sbow it. 

Such are a few specimens of the singing which remain 
to us from this unrivalled singer — the truest genius of all 
the Greek lyric schools, whether Ionian, Dorian, or ./Eolian. 

* II may seem extravagant praise to say this of a poetess, 
whose longest surviving work is but an ode or two of a 
few verses in each ; while the rest of her musical work has 
all vanished except detached lines, phrases, names, and 
words. But the fragrance and the splendid tints of a rose- 
garden can be guessed at by detached petals; and he 
that has the scholar's knowledge and the ^)oet*s ear and 
heart, will never deny to Sappho the admiration which we 
know she received from her countrymen and country- 
women. There is nothing, let it be repeated, in the often 
passionate expressions of her muse to justify the calumny 
;of those ancient critics. There is fire, there is fervour, 
there is burning love; but these are not crimes, nor 
'monstrosities. The same ugly and ignorant slander which 
has branded an evil word upon the brow of Sappho, 
might as well dare to do the same to Shakespeare because 
r of his sonnets, or to Tennyson on account of his solemn 
In Memoriam.'' Emphatically we repudiate the charge, . 
land repeat the assertion that Sappho was true to her 
|art and true to her womanhood. And if romance com- 
|plains to find that she never leaped at all from the fatal 
||)romontory, and never wrote the elegant letter to Phaoh 
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which Ovid has composed for her, there still remains,, we 
think, an image as stately, as graceful, as passionate^ as 
enchanting, and more noble in the Sappho which these 
verses and this broken music recall, than in that sadder 
fictitious Sappho whom poets or sculptom have pictured, 
bending among the myrtles with her broken lyre at her 
foot, before she sprang to her death in the blue grave of 
the Saronic sea. 



THE IONIAN LYRISTS. 


ANACREON. 

If all that glitters with the name of Anacreon were real 
Anacreontic gold, a great space would have to be devotdll 
to the poet of Teos. But his genius and style have been 
made to stand godfathers to very many odes and poems 
which were never written by him. The metres that 
he invented or popularised are so simple and easily 
managed, and his usual themes are so much within 
the compass of ordinary inspiration, that a large volume 
of spurious Greek verse has crystallised about the very 
small nucleus of genuine Anacreontics. He is said to 
have written five books of songs, of which sixty-eight are 
presented to us as veritable remains of the poet. Very 
f^w of these could pass the barrier of stern compa- 
rative criticism. Some of them may be the production of 
imitators almost as brilliant as the master; some may 
have resulted from the not very secular labours of the 
nionks, who in the middle ages gave much attention to 
tikt classical authors. But there are a few, obviously 

'A . 

the master’s hand, which convict the false preten- 
•<^rs by their greater grace and skill of versification, for 
.^itacreon was certainly a lyrist of the first order. There 
if'^ough of his singing still extant to prove that hi.s 
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r^jputation among the Gteeks, and the friendship ^hlcr- 
tallied towards him by Polycrate% was welt deseiyed,; 
There is something extremely graceful, bright, and original 
in the versicules of the Teian bard; yet with their aiiy 
sweetness there mingles also an occasional pathos— the 
soft shadow of the glad sunshine of his spirit. Tn the 
translations of Moore the English reader has this spirit 
very aptly transmitted, for the genius of the Ionian and 
Irish singers was almost identical. The praise of love, 
of music, and of feasting engaged each; and each had 
that subtle-sweet power of sensuous language which seems 
to sparkle with the colour of the wine, and to glow with 
the warmth of the passion. The subjoined is as tender 
and pretty as a plaque of Watteau painted on a Rose 
du Barri jar of Sevres china : — 

^'Epm TTOT iv poiotdi 

K0Lpui>p>iv7)p fi^irrav 
ovK elSep, d\X’ irpdiOy 
TOP SdfCTvXop, 

Ta9 X^'^pcPi i>hjoXv^€P* 
hpapmp Bk xal ireraaOeU 
irpo^ rifp KaXffP KvBi^prjp, 

Love once among the roses 
Perceived a bee reposing. 

And wondered what the beast was, 

And touched it, so it stung him. 

Sorely his hnger smarted, 

And bitterly he greeted, 

And wrung his hands together ; 

And half he ran, half duttcred 
Unto Cythera’s bosom, 

Unto hi& fair, sweet mother. 
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fjiyjrep, ehr^f, 

SXMiXa Kcmodvi^iTtcto. 

fjL erwfre futcpo^; * 

WT€/36)T^, iv KoXovaiV 
fieTurrav oi yetapyoL 
a 8* ehrev el to Kivrpov 
TTOvei TO ra^ peXlrra^, 

TTocrov Bo/ceh irovovcrtv^ 

*'Epm, o<rov9 (rtf ^dXKei^ ; 

Loud sobbed he, ** Ai ! ai ! mother ! 

Olola I I am murdered ! 

Olola ! it has killed me I 
A small brown snake with winglcts, 

That men the bumble*bee call, 

Has bit me.” l3ut Cythera 
Said, laughing, **Ah, my baby, 

If bees^'stings hurt so sorely. 

Bethink thee what the smart is 
Of those,* Love, that tliou pierccst.” 

It seems that Anacreon generally, though by no 
m^eans always, wrote in this light and swift little measure 
—admirably adapted to the banquet and the dance — 
but so easily composed by a practical verse-maker, that 
it A must have bubbled from the lips of the old Teian like 
Cyprus wine from a grey amphora. Here is just such a 
cimnsmette as may have thus sprung into existence at a 
nipment’s inspiration, within some Samian festal-hall ; 
o| aome night, perhaps, when Polycrates unbent his brow 
toils of state, and called upon his- Ionian laureate 
fo|- a defence of drinking : — 

^ 715 piX(UPa iripei, 

TTtm Sk SiifBpe avri^v, 
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irlvet 0aKtic<r Ava6pov<Sp 

6 8 ’ dd’KacroaPt 

TOP h* ijjkiov aeKrjjVif}* 
rl iraipot, 

KavT^ deXovn mveiv ; 

The black earth tipples rain, 

The earth is sucked by trees, 

I'he seas the rivers drain, 

The sun drinks up the seas ; 

And the moon drinks the sun ; 

Why, then, will any one 
Contend with me, who think 
That all the world should drink ? 

It is said that this votary of the wine-cup died at the 
age of eighty-five, choked by a grape-stone. That mode, 
of dissolution seemed almost too apropos Xo be true; but. 
he certainly lived to a great age, chirping out his light- 
hearted Liedcr, amid the turmoil of the revolt of Histiseus, 
and all kinds of other national and civic troubles. Remark 
how merrily he bears the snows of approaching senility ! 

Airiovcriv at yvva'iice<;, 

AvoKpieav, yipcav el. 

ecroTTTpov aOpec 
KopM^ p>hf ovK^T oijaa^, 

Bi aev fiiroyrrov. 
ijii} Be rct^ Kopua^ p^ev. 


The women to me say, 

“ Anacreon, you grow grey I 
I>>ok in, your ^lass, and sec 
Your hairs, how scantily ; 
They flow— your brows are bare.” 
Then I ; “ As for the hair. 
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€tr elaiiv ttr amjXffmff 

oiAc oiSd* To&ro S dtBa, 

(&9 yipopTi, fiaSXov 
wphrei TO repwvit iral^ctv, 
ocrtp '!riKa<: ra Molpfq^. 

That may be, or may not, 

I reck it not a jot ; 

But this I know, indeed, 

If I grow old, more need 
To have my fling of laughter. 
The sooner Fate comes after. 


And if a grape-stone choked him, as is alleged, it must 
have been because he tried, indomitable to the last in 
his Greek gaiety, to sing while he was drinking. 



SIMONIDES OF CEOS. 

Grave and learned, discreet and nice, Simonides of Ceos, 
pf the same school and time with Anacreon, is his exact 
contrast in literature. He was, like the Teian, a friend 
of kings and rulers, but not becatise he sang to them at 
their banquet-hours. He had Hipparchus at Athens for . 
his patron, and lived long enough to be intimate with : 
Themistocles and Pausanias. He reconciled the two 
Sicilian monarchs, Hiero of Syracuse and Theron of Agri- 
gentum, at the moment when their armies were opposed , 
in battle array. Finally, Plato calls him emphatically 
“a wise man,” and Cicero writes of Simonides, “Non enim 
poeta solum mavis, verum etiam c^eteroquin doctus sapi- 
ensque traditur.” He was a teacher of his art to Pindar, 
and his somewhat triste> and contemplative genius gave to ’ 
the word ^6709 that funereal signification which “ elegy - 
has ever since possessed. He invented, it is declared, four 
letters of the Greek alphabet; but his chief reputation 
arose from his epitaphs, which are sometimes remarkably 
elegant and ingenious. He appears to have enjoyed 
quite unrivalled reputation for the couplets or verses 
which the Greeks were wont to carve upon their trophies/ 
and monuments. The fashion was to inscribe metrical .* 
legends, generally a hexameter and pentameter; and. 
Simonides is said to have carried the garland away from 
iEschylus » himself in a competition for the verses to bej 
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placed over the dead Greeks who fell in battle against the 
Persians ‘at Thermopylae. It is said that the subjoined 
icouplet was that which gained so great a distinction : — 

3 

arffiXXeip AaxeBaifiovwi^ Sr^ 

KelfieOa top; k^Lwov iroiBoiaevoi^ 

Go, stranger ! tell the Spartans here we lie. 

Faithful to death, because they bade us die. 

K This which follows was dedicated to the Athenians who 

% 

|died at Marathon :* — 

^EXKi^vtov 7rpofjLaxovvT€<; 'Adifjvcuoi Mapa0&vi 
ypvtrotfMptov MijBcdp iaropearop Bvpafiip. 

Athens at Marathon, in front of Greece, 

Met the proud Mede, and made his boasting cease. 

And this is one of another group of epitaphs, written for 
; the monumental erections with which the states of Hellas 
^commemorated the glorious repulse of the barbarian : — 

Mvptdcrvv TTore raSe rpiojcoauus ipA^opro 
4 €fc neKoTrowdiTOv rerope^. 

Here, with three hundred myriad Persians, fought 
I Four thousand Greeks from Peloponnesus brought. 

iTh^se also were composed upon the same great event of 
mii^led sadness and gladness in Grecian history : — 

^ Ei ri fcdXw ffpijcr/ceip dperf}^ pipo<; iari p^KrroVi 
ipup iic wdpTcop rotrr iirepeipue rv^rf 
EXXdSi yhp (nrevSopref; iKevOeplr^p irepiBAvai 
Arfrfpdpr^ j(pd»p^POv evkoyltj. 
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If a fair end be Virtue’s chiefcst glory, 

To us of all men Fortune that gift gave, 

Who, dying here, won an undying story, 

Saving our dear land from the name of “ slave.” 

''Aff$e<rrov «Xio? o'iBe ^/Xj7 •irepl irarplit dhhet 
Kvdveov Oavdrov vi^, 

ovB'e reOvoffi eavhvret, hrel KoBinrepBe 

Kvhalvova dvdf^ei S®^to9 


Here, giving all for Greece, her bravest children 

Wrapped themselves from us in the dark death-wreath , , 
Yet these dead arc not dead, their virtue leads them 
In glory upward from the place beneath. 


EvicKea<t ala Keicevde, AemvlSa, ot perk trelo 
■ffih' effavov, Sirdprft<! evpvxdpov ^otriXeC, 
vKelaraiv Br) ro^av re kcu miwrroBmv aGhm Xrrttm 
Mi/Seloov dvSpfOP Se^dpepoi rroXep^- 

Glorious the soil that holds these Spartan men 
Who died, Leonidas, for Greece witl^thee. 

Not caring for the storm of javelins. 

Nor all the thunderii^ Persian cavalry. 

, Simonides was one of the most prolific writers knowffl 
and the relics of his prodigious fertility are still numerou| 
but for the most part not very remarkable. He h^ 
however, a vein of pathos and melancholy eloquence 
which might be illustrated by more than one specimer 
of his remains; but his fame as the epitaph-mafcer o! 
Greece bears sufficient testimony to this sombre’ trait if 
his genius. He could write stinging satire, too. upon s 
tombstone ; witness the distich which he dedicated to thj 
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hapless memory of Timocreon of Rhodes, a sour poetaster, 
who wa$ greedy and scurrilous : — 

, ; IToXX^ Kc^ TToW^ (f>arfodip teal ttoW^ tedte elwwp 
avOpdrrrovt; fcetfJLcu TtfWKpiiov ^PoSio^, 

With drink, meat, slander, fuddled fat and foul, 

Timocreon of Rhodes lies in this hole. 


It is said that Simonides grew avaricious and mer- 
cenary towards the close of his life ; but the spirit of the 
poet, refined and contemplative, does not seem to warrant 
this; and antiquity is sometimes, as Sappho’s instance 
proves, an arrant slander-monger. It was he who gave 
the famous answer about ‘‘the nature of God.” Hiero, 
King of Syracuse, asked him his opinion upon this pro- 
blem, and Simonides demanded a day to reply, thfen 
another, and another, and so put the king off till his 
patience was worn out, when the poet explained himself 
by saying, ‘‘The longe r I thinly upon it, the farther off 
ag£ears the possibility of any true reply.” This may 
r^inind Sanskrit scholars of the definition which the Veda 
giye$ of Brahm, viz., “Om” — ^ that is to say, spoken silence, 
tile sound that the lips make in closing to say nothing.” 



BACCHYLIDES. 

Of Ceos also, and the nephew of Simonides, this poet 
something of the grace and finish of his uncle, and 
acquired reputation enough at the court of Hiero of 
Syracuse to move the envy of' Pindar himself. . A Dorian 
manner pervades his writings, although his extraction w^s 
lonijgyn. Something of the melancholy also which is visible 
in his uncle’s writings colours the ver^s of Bacchylides : 
he is constantly repeating the despondent sentiment of 
these lines : — 

Svarotai fit) ^vvai if>ipi(rrov, 
aeXlov Trpo^iiSetv 

• oXfiio<s S ovSeh fipor&v Trdvra xpopov. 

* % 

’Twere best never to be, 

Never sunlight to see. 

For no man lives whose happiness encUires. 

One may see in such complaining music how the 
child-like inclination of these early Greeks to jivq and 
love and be happy within the delicious limits of their 
climate and land, chafed at the grim interruptions of 
wars and troubles, disease and de«ith. The soft iEgeai^. 
and Sicilian airs, the fertility of Ceos, and the graceful 
ease of Hiero’s: court, made .this world very' pleasant 
to Pacchylides but for the shadow of §uch things* He 
loves to sing, like Anacreon, of wine and roses; and if 
he could he would have placid joys and gentle music 
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iWaya embellishing life. Here is a piece of his verse, 

% M 

IS charming in sentiment and picturesque in detail as 
Landseer^s lovely parable in colours of “Peace/* where 
:he little children play upon the grass on the cliff, and 
:he lamb nibbles' daisies from the muzzle of the rusted 
:annon* “ Ah, sweet peace !** sings Bacchylides 

Tltcrei Se re Ovarotcnv Elpdva iieydXa 
*!rKovTov fie\uyKa)<r<ra)v r aoihdv avd^a, 

BcuSaXewP r hrX 0€ot<rcp aXOeaOcu l3o&v 

^ai/0^ <l>7<joyl fJLtjpa Tav\rrpi)(^v re fi'^Xcov, 
yvpvcuruov re viot<f av\&v re xal tcto/JLOiv fieXeiv* 
ip Bk (TLSapoSeTOi^ m-oprra^iv atddv 
apayydv larol TriXoprar ' 

€rf)(ed re \o7j^fl>Ta ^i<f)€d r dp^dKe eipcb^ Bdpvarar 
j(aKK€dp S’ ovKert <Ta\m’lyy(op tcrwro^:, 

Peacp, potent Peace ! gives all good gifts to men, 

The wealth of soft words, and the flower of song ; 

The smoking on the ancient altar-tops 
Of sheep in yellow flame of sacrifice ; 

And in the towns and villages the shout 
Of happy youth at play and exercise ; 

While helms and bucklers hang, and spiders weave 
Their nets apross the iron hollows of ’em ; 

And the rust eats the sword-edge and the spear, 

And horrid trumpets hush. 



MESOMEDES. 

One name must be included, somewhat by anticipation, 
in the catalogue of writers of lyric verse^that of Meso- 
medes the Cretan — for the sake of the wonderful, the 
almost terrible poem which bears his authorship. Of the 
poet nothing more is known than that he was a freedman 
of Hadrian, and therefore of a very late age in Greek 
literature. Two of his epigrams only are extant, with 
an invocation to Nemesis, the Goddess of Divine Equity 
and Final Restitution. This latter piece paints that 
dread deity — she who, in Greek belief, ‘^wronged the 
wronger, till he rendered right” — as no other passage 
in Greek literature does. It runs as follows: — 

Nifieac TTrepoeacra, l3iov penra, 

Kvav&in, Oed, Bv^arep AUa^y 
CL Kov<f>a <f>pvdr/iJLara dvarS^v 
dhdpbavTL )(a)uv^, 
eydovad ff v^piv oTcohv ^por&v 
fiiKava {f> 06 pov ifcro^ i\avp€L<:, 

Daughter of Justice, winghd Nemesis ; . 

Thou of the awful eyes, 

Whose silent sentence judgeth mortal life I 
. Thou with thy curb of steel, 

Which proudest jaws must feel, 

Stayest the snort and champ of human strjfe ; 

And, hating miserable pride of men, 

Dost tame fierce hearts, and turn them imeek agen. 
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^Ttto irhv T/)^oi/ aararov, iumfirj 
j(ap(yirh fi^porrmf crpi^erm rv^a, 
\i^dov<ra Si woSa l3alp€i^, 
yavpovfiep/ov ahyhcL 
VTTO •trrffyyv &e\ /Siorop fierpetif 
t^iov perct %6tpa Kparovaa. 

UjMier thy wheel, unresting, trackless, all 
Our joys and griefs befall ; 

In thy full sight our secret things go on ; ' 
Step after step thy wrath * 

Follows the caitiff’s path. 

And in his triumph breaks his vile neck-bone. 
To all alike thou metest out their due, 

Cubit /or cubit, inch for inch— stem— true. 


J 2 



THE ‘‘SKOLIA/' 


Diagoras, Praxilla, and Pythermas, are some out of many 
others which, being mere names, belong to the catalogue 
of Hellenic poets, rather than to any critical sketch of 
their style and works. But there arose a class of composi- 
tion at this date which deserves allusion. It was an elegant 
custom of the Greeks, at their festal repasts, especially in 
the time of Pericles, to pass round the table from hand 
to hand, after the serious business of the banquet was 
over, a lyre or a branch of myrtle. Each person to whom 
it came was expected to recite or sing, or to express at 
least some agreeable sentiment, clothed in the language 
of the Muses. Terpandeir is thought to have introduced 
the fashion, which is first mentioned, however — at least of 
the authors known to us — by Pindar and Aristophanes. 
The word ckoXio^ means crooked,** and might have been 
applied to these vers de societe either because the metre 
was dithyrambic and uneven for the most part (as might 
well be the case, when unpractised guests were called 
upon to improvise in rhythmic language), or else because 
the manner was to pass the myrtle-branch irregularly 
from oqe hand to the other ; part of the gaiety being, 
doubtless, to surprise an unready guest, and thus enjoy , 
his confusion at being suddenly “ knocked dowj%” for 
something brilliant in Doric or Ionic Greek. Sometimes, 
however, great poets seized these occasions to produce 
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something really fine; and many of such ^‘impromptus” 
— perhaps not always made without a little previous pre- 
paration — are carefully preserved. A collection of them, 
complete and fragmentary, has been made by the Prussian 
critic, IlgeUi whereby the curious may fully study this 
“literature of the Greek salon.” For those who can be 
contented with a few examples, we proceed to quote the 
celebrated aK&XMv of Callistratus, in honour of the 
slayers of Hipparchus ; a song which was the Marseillaise 
of Athens, and the very anthem of Revolution and 
Liberty. It must have been at a circle of fiery young 
Republicans, on some night of wild and patriotic talk, 
that such a hymn as this answered to the challenge of 
the myrtle-branch : — 

jBi/ fivprrov KkaZl to <f>opij<r(o, 

&<r7r€p ^ApfioSco^ k * ApioroyelroDv, 
tov Tvpawov icT(W€rr}v 
laovopLOtn T 'AOrjvwi iTrovqardrifjv. 

^tKrad' ^Apu6Si\ ov ri ttov riOvrjKa^;, 

S’ ip pLaxapoDv ce <j>tKriv elvat, 

Xva Trep TroBw/cri^ *A')(iKev<;, 

TvSetSriP T€ (f)cunv AiopLi]S€a. 

My sword I wreathe in a myrtle-spray, 

Aristogeiton’s and Harmodius* way ; 

When th^ the king had valorously slain, 

And made our Athens free and great again. 

Ah, dear Harmodias I but thou art not dead ; s 
Unto the Blessed Islands thou art sped ; 

Where, as they say, swift-limbed Achilles is. 

And Tydeus’ son^ the happy Diomed. 
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*Ev fivprov eXoSI ^Of>4<ro9, 

&<nr€p *App6Sio^ tc *ApiGroy€(Tm, ' 
Bt ^AOrfvairfi ev Ovcrlais 
dvBpa rvpawov''Iinrap)(pv iiCiuvh^v* 

'Ael K\eo^ Bo'aeriu /car tAmff 
<f>tKraff 'AppoBun tc 'Apioroyelrtav, 
oTt rov rvpawov Kravirriv, 

laovopLov^ T ^Adijpa'i i7rbiri<rdTrjv, 


My sword I wreathe in the myrtle-spray, 
Aristogeiton’s and Harmodius* way ; 

When at the feast of Pallas those brave youths 
The King Hipparchus gloriously did slay. 

Ever and everywhere their fame shall be, 
Aristogeiton and Harmodius ! 

Because they killed the wicked king for us, 

All to make this our Athens great and free. 


The second ctkoXiov best worthy citing is a soldier’s 
catch — rough, insolent, audacious, yet with music in it 
of rare and masculine sort — such a song, in fact, as a 
Cretan swash-buckler like its author Hybrtas might 
well have struck off at heat, when the “ rosy wine had, 
done its deed.” The good steel sword is my wealth ! he 
sings : — 

Srpo^, 

'^Eari poi TrXofirov p^a^ Bopv koI 
Kcu TO /eaXoi/ Xaunjiov TrpopKyipa 

The wealth I have is my sword and spear. 

And the fence I fight with, my buckler fair ; 

With these, the lord of all, 1 go, 

With these I plongh, with these I sow y 
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rot^ 7 ^ Ap&, rovTtfi 

roi5r9» warita rhv iSirp otpop dot JiftTr^Xo)* 

Tovnp Seoworaf^ K&eXvffJUU* 

*AvTU3rrpo(f>i]. 

Tol Bk ToXfi&pT ix^ip Bopv tad 

xal rb koKop Xcu&i^iop, irpo^rffxa ')(p(OTb<:, 

7tdpT€^ yopv 7r€7mi&T€^ afiop 

Kpvevvri re BecrTtorap 

Kcd fieyav ^aaCKrja (fxpveovre^i. 

With these I tread the sweet red wine 
From grapes and vats that never were mine ;* 

With these, albeit no varlets I fee, 

Wherever I come, men lackey me. 

For the knaves are afeard of sword and spear, 

And the fence I fight with, my buckler fair ; 

And so at my knees they humbly fall. 

Bringing me all and giving me all ; 

And they fawn upon me because of my sword. 

And because of my spear they call me lord ; 

For wealth unbounde<l is sword and spear, 

And the fence that 1 fight with, my buckler fair. 

Here is a specimen of these table songs, which might 
have been produced when philosophers sate together at 
a light and learned feast : — 

Ei0* i^p orroio^i ri<i tiP Skooto^ 

TO arrrfio^ BieT^vr, ftretra top vovp 
iciZovras KXeUrapra rraXip, 

&pBpa <l>C\op pofAl^eiP aS6\oj> (f>p€pL 

If it only were right, how delightful ’twould be, 

To open the breast of a iriend ; 

And peep at his heart, and replace it again, 

And believe in him then without end. 
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And here another, which Alcibiades mii^t mur> 

inured into the ear of Aspasia when philosophers were 
far away : — 

^iv tun TTtve, awijfia, owipa, ovare^amt^pet, 

<t6v poi tHUvopitt^ fialveb, <rtv trdi^povt trta^pwet. 

Drink from my cup, Dear ! live my life— be still 
Youn^ with my youth ! have one heart, word, and will, 

One love for both ; let one wreath shade our eyes ; 

Be mad when I am — wise when 1 am wise. 



ERINNA. 


The wearer of this famous and melodious name was 
the pupil and the friend of Sappho. She was one of 
those Lesbian maidens who learned the secrets of song 
from the great poetess, and the little by which we can 
judge of her genius, together with the praise which her 
mistress gave her, and the admiration with which she is 
mentioned by the critics of antiquity, combine to make 
it seem that she might have been in time a rival of the 
renowned Lesbian. But she left the harsh weather of this 
lower life at eighteen, before the flower of her genius 
was fulbblown. A tender epitaph, which her hand in- 
scribed upon the funeral urn of a fellow learner in the 
school of Sappho, is a becoming memorial of herself, 
amd musical as her sweet name. A sad fragrance lingers 
about it, like that of a dead violet, blown in the brief 
sunshine, and killed by the first wind of March : — 

Nvfjupa^ BavxiSo^ ifipui* TroXvKKavrav Si •trapipirtav 
{rroKav, Korii ya^ rovro *AtSa' 

“ Bdaxavo^; S<r<r\ *AfSa’^' tA 84 roi koKA adfiaSt op&prt 
ipundrav BavKois arfyeXiotm rv^tiv, 

I am the urn of Bauds ! Look down low. 

Past um and stone, and say to Death thereunder, 

•* Thou art a cheat, O, Death 1” Then turn and know 
From these fair griefs inscribed what horrid wonder 
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rhf iraSB\ 'T/i€wwo 9 afc de^ero vevmi^, 
ToJo-S* iirl KoZeurds ^^Xeye irvpKatf* 

Kol ctf fih, & ^TfUvaie, ^diuav ptoXsraiav doiSdp 
0pvjv&p yoepmv ^9&fpui pL€0iipp6aao* 

The juggler wrought : how, when the lamps were lighted 
For marriage, he did turn the bed to bier, 

Lit it therewith, ^d made Hymen, affrighted. 

Change bridal songs to sound of sob and tear. 



ARION. 


Herodotus tells a story of this poet, which makes him 
the very Jonah of literature. He was thrown overboard 
by sailors, like that prophet ; but a dolphin, charmed by 
his exquisite niusic, took him upon its back, and carried 
' him safely to shore. Modern interpreters think that 
the whale” of the Biblical story was but a Phoenician 
ship, called by such a name, and '‘bound outward” from 
Tyre or Sidon, which picked up Jonah, a derelict, at 
sea; and possibly the legend of Arion on the dolphin's 
back would come to this — if we knew the truth — that 
a vessel of Sicily gave him a free passage, on condition, 
as is often done now-a-days, that he should supply the 
crew with music on the voyage. Thus the poet would 
ehierge from the fog of fable which obscures him -now, 
ahd we might recognise in him no mythical bestrider of 
fishes, but a simple citizen of Methymna, uncommonly 
skilful in lyre-playing, and especially remarkable for the 
development which he gave to the dithyramb. This, in 
i^ ancient form, was probably a wild chant in praise of 
ike Indian Bacchus — a loud, excited, and half-articulate 
si|CC6ssion of cries, like the "hymn” of the Mohurrum 
a|a6ng the Islamites, or the monotonous shouts of the 
dlncing dervishes. Arion reduced the short phrenetic 
nl^ure to ordered music, keeping its characteristics of 
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swift emotion, but supplying graces of art and language 
to the altered dithyrafnb, which he employ^ to narrate 
the adventures of the various gods. The verses which he 
thus composed were sung by dancers, who held hands, 
and paced or whirled round the altars of the temples at 
Corinth, where the inventor's skill had made him the 
favourite of Periander, the ruler of the City of Twp 
Seas. The following fragment of such a choral song — 
chanted many a time, doubtless, by the Saronic Gulf in 
praise of Poseidon — may serve to represent the manner 
of Arion : — 


TyjrKrre Seup ttoptlc, 
Xpv<roTpicuP€ UooeiBov, 
yai'qo')(€, Kvpovdp^a* 

^pdrf^iot mpl ai ttXwtoI 0^p€^ 
j(pp€VOv<riv iv KVKkxp, 

Kov<f)Oiart, ttoB&p pippcunv 
iKa^pd dvairoXXopepor 
oipoi, <f>pi^av)(iv€^, 
i)icv8p6pu)t (rKvTiOKe^, 

^iKopoxHTOt SeKcpipe^, 
ipoKa Opifipura fcovpdv 


Mighty Master.of the ocean I 
Neptune of the golden trident ! 

Oh, Earth-shaker J oh, Slonn-maker ! 
Gilled things, snorting, slimy, strident, 
Glide about thee in a ring • 

Winnowing (ins with rapid motion $ 
Fish with beaks and hsh with backs 
Bristly, and the dog-fish packs ; 
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Nffpvi^v $€ap^ 

&9 iyelvaro ^A/Ji4^irplra* 

Silvery dolphins dear to song» 

With the salt-sea maids that throng. 
Scale-tailed Nereids, one with other, 
Whereof Amphitrite was mother. 



THE DORIAN LYRISTS. 


ALCMAN. 

The Dorian genius and dialect did not lend themselves 

readily to the softer muses, but these brilliant schools of 

• ' ■ 

iEolic and Ionic singers had rivals, nevertheless, of no 
mean merit in the cities and islands which looked to 
Sparta as their centre. Yet it is notable that the greatest 
master of the Doric lyre was a Lydian, and probably a 
slave. Aleman was born at Sardis, about 680 B.C., and 
was a Lacedaemonian only by residence at Sparta in the 
house of his master Agesidi^s. His talent procured him* 
freedom at a time when the Dorian races were in a 
state of peace— very rare with them— and therefore at 
leisure to listen to the notes of this Asiatic bird which 
they had caught and tamed. It is observable that many 
of the artistic celebrities of antiquity were originally slaves, 
a fact which probably arose from the use which their 
owners made of them as amanuenses, singers, musicians, 
and the like. Aleman 'never forgot the Eastern home 
whicli he had left; but he was proud of his Spartan 
reputation notwithstanding. Thus he sings : — 

SdpBm, dpxdio 9 7raT€pa>v el /ihf iv iffiw 
irpe^fMiv, Kepv&'i ns &p ^ fiwciKcis 
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pqirarmv kolKo, rvymcwa* pBp Si fioi 'AXjc/uttf 
otfpo^ /cal Swofna^ elfd TroXvrptfroSo^, 

/eal Mowra/t iSdrfv *EXtKa>pi8a^, aX fi€ rvpdvwov 
d^xav AaaKvXeto p^l^ova /cal Puyco). 

SardUy my father's city ! had my fate 

So willed, by this time I were pKest in thee, 

Gold-robed, beating the drum ; now I am great 
As Alcman, and a Spartan known and free, 

And Heliconian Muses make my name 
Higher than Gyges of Dascylium. 

In truth, the Oriental airs of Aleman and the stern 
character of Doric speech and manners were strange 
things to be mingled. His ardent love songs and soft 
passages of lyric verse grew upon the trunk of Spartan 
history much like the leaves and berries of the mistletoe 
upon oak. So far as we can judge of Alcman, he was 
a genuine poet, inspired by a love of nature remark- 
able amid his race and time — r thinker, a moralist, and, 
in an Eastern minstrels way, even a philosopher. Among 
the nuitierous but very fragmentary relics of the Slave 
of Agesidas, the subjoined is one which shows a poct*s 
sqnse of the awful calm of nature during some still and 
n^ponless midnight : — 

EvSovaev S opmv KOpv<^ai T€ /cal (jxipcuyye^i 
irpd/ovi^ T€ /cal xapaZpac, 

<l){jKa re iprrerd 6' Scr<Ta Tpe<l>€t fiiXaipa yata, 
fffjpii T opetr/c^l 

The mountain brows, the rocks, the peaks are sleeping, 
fjplands and gorges hush 1 

The thousand moorland things are stillness keeping ; 

The bdists under each bush 
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ml yhm fieXsac&v 
ml fcpd^oKa ip wof>^pa^ 

eSBovcriv S* okov&v ropvwrepiiymp. 

Crouch, and the hivM bees 
Rest in their honied ease ; 
r the purple sea hsh lie as they were dead. 

And each bird folds his wing over his head. 

It is disputed whether, in a certain fragment, this 
writer has called Memory (Mpdfia) “ back-glancing {waXl 
Bopfcosi), or {^pcurl topKosi), the “ eye of the mind/’ Either 
epitKet would show the dawn of that reflective and meta- 
physical poesy which we shall have to notice hereafter. 
A large portion of the songs of Aleman were classed and 
called ** Parthenia/’ or ‘'Songs for Maidens;” but only a 
few incoherent phrases or lines survive of these famous 
compositions, which were once recited in all the Dorian 
temples, and which certainly must have been tender and 
charming, coming from the heart and lips of this accom- 
plished lyrist. 



STESrCHORUS. 

Stesichorus was the contemporary of Aleman ; but born 
at Himera, in Sicily, a lovely southern city half Dorian 
and half Ionian, which produced many sinj^ers, and two 
of this name. His original cognomen appears to have 
been Tisias, and that of Stesichorus, whicli means Choir 
Leader,*' or Choir Stayer,*' may have been conferred 
because he seems to have introduced the “ Hpodc,” a verse 
of the choral song chanted about the altars, in which the 
dancers or worshippers stayed their movements for awhile 
instead of passing round to right or left. Pindar and 
the Tragedians adopted the innovation, so that it must 
not be regarded as unimportant. Stesichorus also wrote 
cpiihalaviiay and lyric poems, into which ancient legends 
were worked ; imitated, probably, by Pindar in his fourth 
‘‘ Pythian,” where the adventures of the Argonauts are 
recited. Wc have many titles of these productions, but 
vepr little of the texts. His “ liuropiad,” which detailed 
the voyages and deeds of Cadmus, would be a welcome 
trciuvaille of antiquity — if anybody could light u[K)n it 
under the lily roots at Himera — for the sake of poesy 
lea^ perhaps than of its legendary lore. Quintiliait^ 
in^|eed, speaks with enthusiasm of the artistic power of 
Stesichorus, but blames him for diffusencss and excess 

of imagery. Only scanty material survives to us for a 

K 
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review of the critic's decision ; ' and, as the Himera 
singer has himself written — 

dreXiorara Si;, koX ifidj(ava roi/9 Oavovra^ /cKaiew* 

It is idle and helpless to sigh for the dead* 



IBYCUS. 


IBYCUS of Rhegium is remembered more for his death 
than his life. He was a poet who loved Nature, and the 
natural objects which make life gay and populous; but 
cruel men waylaid the singer upon one of his lonely 
wanderings, and murdered him. As he bled to death, 
without any hope of the detection and punishment of 
his assassins, a flock of cranes passed overhead, and 
bent their flight near to him. Be my witnesses, birds,’’ 
the dying poet cried, "‘and make known these wicked 
murderers.” Some time afterward the villains were at 
Corinth together, where Ibycus was daily expected. 
The poet did not come, but a certain man, one of his 
friends, heard one assassin whfeper to another, when a 
flight of cranes settled near to them, “ Ah ! here are 
the witnesses of Ibycus ! ” They were arrested, put to 
the torture, and, upon confession, punished for their 
crime with death. This story, true or not, was as 
familiar to Dorian boys and girls as the talc of Robin 
Redbreast is with ours. It has given to the Rhcgian 
ig^inger more enduring fame than his verses could, for 
\^ery few of them exist. Yet, in the following example, 

'C 

t|iere is not only richness of epithet, but the apparent 
^ort at a new style of song writing, in which rhyme 
tp play its part — a striking innovation : — 


K 2 
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Tw fiev 'irerdXoKrip iir a/cpordrourip 
^ap0al •rrotEtXjcu aloKoBeipoi 
TraviXoTri^ ff aKtmop^vplie^ re ml 
ahjcvope^ ravvcintTepoi, 

On the topmost height of the tree a flight 
Of painted finches <Ud sit and sing, 

With sea-birds and land-birds in plumage bright, 

And halcyons azure, and long of wing. 

It describes either a piece of jeweller’s work, or a real 
tree or plant ; but there is an “assonant rhyme’’ about the 
lines which seems to foreshadow the monkish style of 
later ages, such as, for instance, that Latin song — 


“ Avc, cujus calccin dare 
Ncc centenni comniendarc 
Sciret Seraph studio.” 


However, if Ibycus had it in his soul to invent the 
new beauty of rhymed verse, the highwaymen spoiled 
his design ; and his own sad words are very true : — 

OPK ecTip air 0(^6 h’l (pappiOKOP evpelp. 


'the dead are done with care and cure. 



LASUS. 


Only two lines remain from Lasus the dithyranibic poet 
of Hermione in Argolis, but he must be mentioned with 
some respect, if it be true, as alleged, that he helped 
to teach Pindar the art of verse, and was the first who 
won the crown at the Olympic Games for dithyrambs. 
His two surviving lines have a peculiar claim ' to be 
quoted, as they are specimens of the dislike which Lasus 
had for the letter sigma — the Greek S. 

Adfiarpa fi^eXTro) Kopav t€ KXvp^voio aKo')(pv MeXi/Sotap, 

vfivcov dvarycov AtoXiS^ dfia ^apv^pop^v dppLOvlav, 



CORINNA. 


TuiS^^poetcss was a native of Tanagra in Bceotia, and she 
must have been no mean singer, if it be true, as is alleged, 
that she four times wrested the prize of song from the 
great Pindar himself. There is nothing extant to account 
for this high triumph, or only a few incoherent fragments, 
quoted here and there by Apollonius, Hephaestio, and 
others. Thus it is at least possible, as certain mischievous 
authors report, that the beauty of Corinna had more 
effect upon the mind of her judges than her verses. 



TELESILLA. 


Of this daughter of the Muses also there is next to 
nothing remaining; but she deserves to be remembered 
^ as a singer for her virtues as a woman. When the Lace- 
daemonians killed their Argive prisoners in the temple, 
and advanced to the city to take it and put the in- 
habitants to the sword, Telesilla summoned her country- 
women to resistance, and, placing an Argive’s helmet upon 
her long black hair, she led forth the girls and matrons 
of the place against the enemy. The Spartans, seeing 
this extraordinary host, halted, and finding that Telesilla 
was seriously bent on fighting, they turned round and 
marched back to their camp, considering it — so says Pau- 
sanias — a desperate thing to fight with an army of females, 
since to vanqui.sh them would be no honour, while to be 
vanquished would seem an intolerable disgrace. The 
' qhly echo which survives of this heroic Argive poetess 
ift a fragment of what seems to have been a hymn in 
Honour of Diana : — 

S' & fcopac 

<f>€vy6uTa TOP 

Diana— listen, girls ! 

Flying from Alpheus’ love. 

1. li ds fitting that, as the one deed reported of her was 
nlble^ so the one verse should be in praise of purity. 
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They .made her a statue in, the Temple of Vettus, hfut 
At|;os should have known better: her fair face beneath 
the plumed helmet, her figure with the tyre In o%,W 
and the brazen spear in the other, belonged rather to 
‘he shrine of Pallas, or of her white mistress Diana. 



PINDAR. 


great Emathian conqueror^ as Milton writes, “bid 
spare ” the house of Pindar at Thebes ; and Time, which 
conquers conquerors, has not been less lenient to the 
fame of the most celebrated of Greek lyrical poets. 
Enough remains of his voluminous compositions to make 
us comprehend, and in great part confirm, the enthusiastic 
judgment which Greece passed upon the laureate of her 
national games. The life of Pindar passed as an ideal 
poetic life. He was the cherished singer of his time, the 
“ Master of Music,*' welcome in every city and court 
Great kings, like Arcesilas of Gyrene and Amyntas of 
Macedonia, were glad to be his friends ; states voted him 
public receptions; rich citizens implored the honour of 
his visits ; Athens made him proxenusy or “ public guest 
smd Ceos, though well supplied with her own poets, paid 
l^im sumptuously for a choral prayer written on the occa- 
sion of an island festival. His long and honoured career 
vi|as one continuous fete ; he passed from town to town, 
{^ying for everything with his rich gift of song ; and when 
died at a ripe age, wearied with fame and admiration, 
descendants at Thebes were allowed many privileges 
* because they bore his name; while the much- 

f ied crowns of the games ceased to be so highly valued 
n Pindar's rapid and resonant verses no longer made 
ftp laurel-leaves immortal. 
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Such a career could not have faU^' to 
remarkable man ; for kings cannot make poets by 
age, and Greece, besides, was critical. Yet the ji^dgmehl.; 
of Horace upon Pindar sounds high-flown and extravag^aht,' 
for he vows the Theban poet to be "‘ unapproachable — 
a Dircean swan singing and soaring out of sight in the 
clouds.*' It is true that the Roman does not base this? 
appreciation of the Greek upon the poems we now 
possess. The “Epinicia/* or “songs of victory,*' which 
have come down to us, are precisely those compositions 
which Horace puts in the background ; while he speaks 
with boundless enthusiasm of the Paeans, Dithyrambs, 
and Parthenia of the lyrist. 

Nor is it reasonable to believe that Pindars muse is 
best represented in these congratulatory odes. His fiery 
and vivid .spirit found a rare delight, doubtless, in the 
themes suggested by the contests of the Olympic, 
Isthmian, Ncmcan, and Pythian games, and there are 
many passages where the anapaests of Pindar truly fly 
with the flash of the chariot-wheels, and are full of 
all the life and splendour that stirring thoughts and 
burning energy can impart to speech. But, on the 
other hand, these odes w^ere written “ to order ’* by 
him as the laureate of the Greek games, and we know 
that genius cannot play the courtier wdthout loss.. No 
doubt we owe their preservation, where so much is 
lost, to the pride of those families that boasted any 
hero comniemorated by the poet. Greeks, descended 
from a victor upon whose head Pindar h^d laid , the 
leaves of coronal would obviously preserve; the verses 
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wHtti&il by him as ^cred family archives. Thus a 
huiidr^<J Ups would be familiar with such odes, while 
tticKstatetier ^tid more solid pieces have disappeared. 

Stilh in these official singings there is nothing venal 
or unworthy. Pindar always, or nearly always, writes 
like a poet, full of the dignity of his calling. He does 
not fear to reprove monarchs for tyranny or injustice, 
and he extracts from nearly every flower of mythology 
which he weaves into his verse the honey of the moral 
that virtue is the only good. His countrymen, to their 
shame, had taken part with the Persians in the recent 
invasion of Hellas. He never extenuates this treason, 
but ardently praises those who fought and fell at Salamis 
and Platsea. 

As for the rhythm, the music, of these renowned 
triumphal chants, let it be frankly said that there is 
none at all, at least for modern eyes and ears, Pindar 
is^ printed according to the fancy of his editor ; for, ex- 
cepting the divisions of strophe and antistrophe, and a 
cditain vague sort of recurring cadence now and then 
recognisable, nobody can tell where the lines should 
b|gin and end. Had we the Lydian or Dorian measures 
extant to which such odes were sung at the festival, 
sc|ne light might fall upon the versification of the poet ; 

as it is, the stanzas of Mr. Walt Whitman, the 
A|nerican dithyrambist, are not more wild and appa- 
r^tly lawless than Pindar’s. As for the plan of these 
"v!]|j^nicia,” it Is for the most part simple and uniform. 

comes first a eulogy of the particular victor in 
th|! games; next honorific allusions to his family; then 
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praise of his place of birth; aOd lastly, pidus allusions 
to the gods and goddesses who preside over the 
tivities. Pindar diversifies the method of this quadni-' 
partite ’encomium with legends and traditions, counsels v 
and maxims — sometimes with personal allusions and 
deliverances. In these it must be avowed that the in- 
attentive student becomes here and there hopelessly 
lost; there is a wild Olympic dust raised now and then 
by the rush of his fancy, wherein the meaning grows 
utterly obscure. His rapid course takes him sometimes 
flythg, as it were, away from the goal, instead of neatly 
rounding it, as his victors were trained to do. Thus 
Pindar is decidedly ‘'hard reading,” and unattractive to 
many ; although, when the winding channel of his verse 
is faithfully followed, ejfquisite expressions and rich 
beauties of style and thought reward the scholar, who 
will never doubt that Pindar was of the first order 
of lyrical singers, when he has once mastered the 
peculiar manner and caught the poetic “ aroma ” of 
the man. 

It is next to impossible to translate Pindar; the 
perfume of his genius evaporates in handling. There is 
a charm completely sui generis about his diction which 
disappears in the act of exhibition like the stars and 
patterns of melting snow-flakes. Perhaps Heber suc- 
ceeded as well as any in this dangerous task, and the 
subjoined Olympian,” with his versiori of it, may , con- - 
vey something of the character of the famous ^hcbarfs 
style* It is the triumphal hymn to Psaumis of Gama- 
rina, conqueror in the chariot race 
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^ 'Ekarifp {rtriprark fipov^ 

Tttv impLovTinroio^, 

Zev* reai yap*J2p€U 

ifTTo 7roiKCKo^pp,trfyo*i aot,^ 

8a9 iXKrcop^pal fjL hrep^y^av, 
vylrr/XardrcDV pdprvp deffktov 
^€lv(ov S* €v irpcurcrovTayv, eaa- 
vav avTiK drfyeKiap 
TTorl yXvKelap iaXor 
aXV, <5 Kpopov yral, 09 Atrpap €)(€t^, 
hrop ^pepoeaaap €Kar(oy/c€<f>dXa 
Tvtjy&po^ op^pipov, 
Ov\up*mopucap Bixeu 
XapiroDp SKari ropBe Ko^fiov, 
ypopuhnarop ^do<: 
pvo’depiojp dperdp. 

Oh, urging on the tireless speed 
Of Thunder’s elemental steed, 

Ix)rd of the world, Almighty Jove ! 

Since these thine hours have sent me forth 
The witness of thy champions’ worth, 

And prophet of thine olive grove ; 

And since the Good thy poet hear, 

And hold his tuneful message dear ; 
Saturnian Lord of Etna hill ! 

Whose storm-cemented rocks encage 
The hundred-headed rebel’s rage ; 

Accept with favourable will 
The Muses* gift of harmony ; 

The dance, the song, whose numl^ers high 
Forbid the hero’s name to die, 

A crown of life abiding still I 

Hark, round the car, of victory, 

Where noble Psaumis sits on high, 

The cheering notes resound ; 
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^adfJkio^ yitp um 
o^im* 69 , iKdlc^ crre^^oam^ 
ffeh IlicrdrtSi, teOBof^ 6p&at, 

<rrr€vBu Kapbapiv^, ffeo^ ei^pmv 
Xofjrat^ evyai^* iirel 
fxiv alviipy fiaXa pL€V 
Tpo(f>€U<; erotfjLOP tir^Trayv, 
'Xatpovrd re ^eviai,^ iravioKoi^, 

/cal 7r/0O9 d(TV’)(lav (f>iX6nro7uv Kadapa 
r^vdpu rerpapfJLepov. 
ov yjtevBei rey^co \6yop. 
SidTrcLpd rot ^por&v ^€ 7 ;^o?* 
airep KXvpivoco iralha 
AappidZtop yvpai/c&p 
^v<T€P t’f drifiia^. 

')(a\Keotai S’ iv evrecri plkcop Spoaop, 

Who vows to swell with added fame 
II is Camarilla’s ancient name ; 

\Yith Pisan olive crown’d. 

And thou, oh father, hear his prayer ! 

For much I praise the knightly care 
‘ That trains the warrior steed ; 

Nor less the hospitable hall 
Whose open doors the stranger call ; 

Yet, praise I Psaumis most of all 
For wise and peaceful rede. 

And patriot love of liberty. 

What ? do we weave the glozing lie ? 

Then whosa list my truth to try, 

The proof be in the deed 1 
To Lemnos’ laughing dames of yore. 

Such was the proof Emicus bore, 

When, matchless in his speed. 

All brazen-armM the racer hoar. 

Victorious on the applauding shore, 

Sprang to the proffer’d meed 5 
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hvrreu irritlKivop Imv* 

oSro^ dyeb rd^vTarf 

liTOV. 

<f>wprat> Si fcal vioi^ 
ip dvSpdcnv iroXiaX 
dafidy fcal TTOpd top d\ift{a<i 
ioLKora xpopop. 

Bow’d to the queen his wreathed head ; 

** Thou seest my limbs are light,” he said ; 

“ And, lady, mayst thou know, 

That every joint is firmly strung. 

And hand and heart alike are young ; 
Though treacherous time my locks among 
Have strew’d a summer snow ! ” 


I/chr's Poeffis. 



THE LATER ORPHIC POETS. 

While the epic strains of Homer and Hesiod had melfed 
off into these many elegiac and lyric echoes, the mystical 
poems of Orpht^us and his followers found their later 
imitators. Under the name of ‘^Orphic verses*' are how 
grouped many fragmentary productions of various Greek 
sageg, loftier in inspiration than most of the slight pieces 
hitherto quoted. Cercops and Onomacritus were two 
of these Orphic singers. The formei* developed the 
principle of Orpheus in a poem called ^‘ Sacred Legends;” 
the latter, a friend of Pisistratus, made, at the statesman's 
request, a collection of the oracular sayings of Musmus* 
Following these in a long and serious stcm^HQ came the 
philosophic poets Xenophanes, Empedocles, Parmenides, 
and the Pythagoreans. The examination of the remains 
of these writers would lead the present conspectus 
away from its purpose of naming, estimating, and lightly 
acquainting the reader with the poets of Greece in their 
poetic rather than philosophic character. The pen would 
be tempted, by the great themes opened by such fig- 
ments, to wander into those metaphysical regions where 
the horizon is infinity. That these poets had boldness 
may be judged by the lines in which Xenophanes 
derides even the honours of the Olympian game^in com- 
parison with wisdom. Not even the victory of 
he says, is to be compared to philosophy. v ^ ' 
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yap Apeivwp 

ApBpw f^^ i7nrE>v 

Our lore ^ 

Thun strength of athlete and of steed is more. 

This poet blames the Colophonians, his countrymen, for 
their luxury and effeminate manners with severity and 
fearl^S ^freedom, as well as a certain sarcastic humour. 
One of his elegiac relics is a curious expression of the 
belief of Pythagoras in transmigration : — 

Kal TTore ptv OTu^elu^ofiepov ckvXouco^ trapiSvra 
^>aaip hroncrelpcu Kal roSe (|>da6a^ 

IlaOo'ai firiBk hreitf <f>iXov avipo<; i<rrl 

iyv(av <t>0€y^afiiprj^ attov* 

, Going abroad, he saw one day a hound was beaten sore ; 

Whereat his heart grew pitiful : ** Now beat the hound no more ! 
^ive o’er thy cruel blows,” he cried ; a man’s soul verily 
• Is lodged in that same crouching beast — I know him by the cry.” 


i Parmenides, the disciple and philosophic heir of 
Xenophanes, set pantheistic metaphysics to verse in a 
p|>em entitled mpl <l)v<r€m. Lucretius has borrowed from 

-s' 

h|in, and* might do so without blushing at the mention 
of his creditor^ for the poetry of the Elean was of a 
hjgh order. His name is rendered immortal by the 
'd|ii}ogue which Plato has consecrated to it, and that 
^|ch we know of him helps, to prove that he deserved 
honour of figuring in those stately pages as the 
lilosophic poet” par excellence. 

ISlAPEDOCLES was ^another and the greatest of these 
l^||f Otpl^icis ; ” philosopher, poet, and historian in one; 
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the pride of Agrigentum; and, if tale ;J>e true 
he perishi?d in the eruption of Etnai doubttes's an over^ 
ardent natural philosopher- to boot. Indeed^ we know 
that he was a man of science, for he dijained marshy 
lands, practised medicine, cured nxadness and passion 
by music, and was even said to have restored a 
woman to life. Such attributions disclose the experir 
mentalist, whose achievements the vulgar take itf early 
days for miracles. He seems, if one can judge from 
fragmentary poetic relics, .to have encouraged that 
popular superstition which greeted him almost as a god 
whenever he appeared abroad ; and perhaps those 
very verses have given rise to the absurd idea that he 
precipitated himself into the crater of the volcano, in 
order that his death might be unknown. He was a 
Pythagorean in belief, admitted the metempsychosis, 
*and gave out that he had been in turn a girl, a boy, a 
shrub, a bird, a fish, and Empedocles. But lest this 
order should strike modern ideas of development as too 
ludicrously inconsequent, it should be added that he 
maintained the organic majesty and latent divinity in 
man ; and looked upon him after the Buddhist’s idea^ as 
separated by accident, not essence, from the Supreme. 
He was brave, humane, virtuous, and so simple-minded 
that he refused the crown of his native country, .His ex- 
tant writings show a grave and gifted mind : his style 
is rich, nervous, and vital with thought; so that profound, 
respect must be felt for the name which Greek critics 
coupled with Homer’s, and which Lucretius declared to 
be the ^r^atest glory of Sicily. 



THE GREEK THEATRE. 

The scope of this review does not include the great tragic 
poets of Hellas, jEschylus, SoriiocLES, and Euripides; 
nor the ancient master of comedy, Aristophanes ; nor 
yet the writers of the Middle and New Comic Drama 
‘of Greece ; nor even those whose reputation largely 
depends upon dramatic ‘ verse, like Antiphanes and 
Alexis, Philemon and Menander. The perfect genius 
of the three great tragedians, the wit and force of 
Aristophanes, and the vast merits of Menander, among 
many others, demand a graver tribute than the brief 
examination which could be here bestowed. Referring 

tci these illustrious names, therefore, in due order of 

"} 

thfe poetic succession ; our survey passes on to the de- 
clining hours of Greek poesy, to witness the light of 
Gfeek song dying down from Athens and the home 
cities of Hellas, to flicker a little at Alexandria with 
reipected beams, and in Sicily with the sunset colours of 
Tft^critus, Bion, and Moschus;. before it sinks— not 
de|^titute of a last sad lustre — with Proclus. 
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OTHER POETS OF AND AFTER THE 
AGE OF PERICLES. 

There are certain singers of the Grecian* 
who deserve to be briefly mentioned as stars of the 
second and third magnitude, shining in the same sky 
with the great tragic writers, here reluctantly overpassed. 
PAnVasis, the uncle of the historian Herodotus, com- 
peted an epic poem upon the adventures of Hercules, 
which came to be held a classic by the Alexandrian 
critics. Antimachus, called the Colophonian, attained 
in the estimation of the same judges the next place^ 
after Homer for his poem "The Thebaid;'’ and Quin- 
tilian praises him excessively. It is not possible to quote 
anything which could justify these high eulogies. Time 
has been severer with Antimachus th4n his Greek and 
Egyptian reviewers. Critias, one of the thirty tyrants 
of Athens, also left some elegant but laboured verses, 
among them an encomium upon the Spartan customs 
at table, from which the subjoined lines in praise of 
temperate drinking may be worth presenting ; — 

oi AaK€haifAovl(ii>v hk tcopot mvovert, roo’ovrop , 
ww if>p€v eh tkdphv furtrlBa •train cnrotfeiv 
elV T€ (fiiXoippoa’tnfifv y\&irav psrpiov re yiXana. 
roiaxnri Si woeriv a-wpari r 

At Spartan faasts they drink no more 
Than takes the cloud from olf the mind, 

Makes the ton^e merry, wrinkles melt 
In sober laughter, hear^ feel kind : .. 
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yiwftip re Ktriaev re», Kci>Jm ek Spy ^A^y)oSlnfi 
•Ppo^ ff Sttvop fippd/mu, TOP sapdrmp \ip4pa, 

'frp^ Tffv repTrpoTdrffp re Oe&p 0prjTol^ *Tylewp 
Kcd r^v Evareffiri<; yelropa Swl>f)oa’VPfip. 

And this is good for flesh and blood, 

Pricks wit, helps thrift, makes lusty youth ; 

Brings restful sleep, wins heavenly health, 

And pleases Prudence, sib of Truth. 

Chcerilus of Samos earned a certain fame by 
writing a poem upon the invasion of Xerxes, wherein 
the Athenians were profusely lauded ; and on that 
account, rather than because of his poetic merits, a law 
was passed that extracts from it should be read in public 
every year, at the festival of the Panathenaea. It was 
a namesake of this writer, Chcerilus of lasus, who 
made the perilous contract to write a panegyric on 
Alexander the Great, for every good line of which he 
was to receive a piece of gold, and for every bad one a 
blow with a scourge. The rash minstrel, alas! earned- 
oilly seven “staters,*' and then all but died under the 
critical lash. 

I Cleanthes of Assos, the “Well-drawer,” as he was 
called at Athens, though rather a philosopher than a 
p<|et, merits a niche in the gallery of Grecian singers. 
H|s love of the Muses was so passionate that he came 
t(4 Zeno with only four drachmae in his pouch in order 
toi^tudy. The citizens, observing him to be hale and 
h^irty, although a philosopher and a poet, and not prac- 
tisfi^ any viuble trade, cited him to the Areopagus, to 
a^l^t for hjs mode of living. The young poet produced 
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a gardener for whom he drew water by hight/ and/^a!^ 
a woman for whom he ground meal, explaining tbat he • 
paid his academic fees and got his modest liveiihood in' 
that way. He was so poorly provided for the climbing 
of Helicon, that * he used to write down the heads of 
his master s lectures about poetry and art upon bones 
and potsherds. This humble and devoted servant of the 
Muses has left a fairly-written “ Hymn to Jupiter/* and 
rose from his obscurity to such fame that the Roman 
Senate voted him a statue at Assos, in Lydia, his native 
city. 

With these names the poetic roll of Ionia closes. 
Athens, the chief Ionian city, in the generations follow- 
ing that age of Pericles which was made so brilliant 
with the glory of arms abroad and the grandeur of art 
at home, abruptly declined from political life. She re- 
mained a school of philosophy; a foster-nurse of foreign 
poets and poetasters, but she was mother of no more chief 
minstrels— her myrtles lived, but blossomed no longer. 



THE ALEXANDRIANS. 

While Greece, in the third century before Christ, thus 
suffered decay and trouble, the traditions of her arts were 
established in many countries which her genius had con- 
quered. Sicily, as will be seen, caught the mantle of 
poesy from her, all purple and perfect ; and Egypt, while 
the Ptolemies were ruling and attracting a brilliant court 
of philosophers and scholars, re succeeded in some measure 
to the studies and skill which had come, in the first 
place, from the Nile to the Ilissus. The libraries of 
Alexandria grew to be the richest in the world ; there 
the famous “ Seventy ” translated the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
there Manetho made his archaeological researches ; Euclid, 
the geometer, created the science of plane geometry, and 
ad crowd of ^‘'poets,*’ more or less worthy of that high 
tt!tle, wrote in the dying Attic tongue. In philosophy the 
Alexandrian age is of the first importance, in poetry it 
idakes a certain mark. A few of its leading names 
niust here claim attention, more_foxJthek,xCi)uta^ 

I LYCOPHRON composed a poem called the ‘'Alex- 
andra/' which Joseph Scaliger and a few others have 
ckimed . to comorehend and admire. It is cumbrous. 
ti|^id, and obscure, and the most notable point is, per^ 
that Lycophron puts Hercules into the belly of 
Jal^hule, like Jonah, where he utters piteous lamentations. 
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The work was niek-najncd vima^p ^^1^^ 

■ Dark Poem ;" it is writt«i,in iambics, smooth and m^- 
enovgh sometimes, and is a mixture of {Xt^phetfc^ailov:; 
sions uttered by Cassandra during the Trojan war. 

Callimachus was a master of the Alexandria!} 
schools, much regarded by the Romans. He wrote 
enormously, but the value of his works is well summed 
up by Ovid — 

.*♦ Ingenio non valet, arte valet” 

He was more of a pedant than a poet, and his “ Ibis,** 
directed against an ungrateful pupil, was a miracle of 
book-worming. If we could have back his “Settling of 
Islands and Founding of Cities,*' it might be worth more 
to the Royal Geographical Society than all his poesy 
to the Muses. Yet one line of Callimachus ought to be 
cited, from the hymn to the ” Washing of Pallas,” as it 
excessivel y neat, and m^y point many a modern lover’s 
Compliment with an ancient turn. “Bring no myrrh 
nor alabaster unguent-boxes for Minerva,” he says ; — 

6i<r€T€ fiffBk KaroTTTpov ael koKop S/ifia to 
Nor hold a tiring>glas$ to her ; heriaoe is alwayt^ fair. 

APOLLONiys wrote a .s^y-jejccellent^ poem upon the 
expedition of the Argonauts, which was badly received 
by the Alexandrians, and its ill success drove the writer 
in chagrin to Rhodes, The work has come down to u& 
in four books, and has a steady, praiseworthy jjjparch, hot 
without touches of tenderness and descriptive l>eauty, 
Longinus* calls the author or the ^^u ns t u ^lfegi’^ 
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very justly, the idea of his easy but sure 
|>ac<^. Vairro* Atacinus, among the Latins, trans- 
Jafed the « Argonautica,” and Vitgii,^in iEneid? 

has imitated it; indeed^ the poet lived to become fashion- 
able again in the city of tlie Ptolemies, where he was 
made librarian in the great Bibliotheca. He was perhaps 
the best of the Alexandrine poets— no vast distinction 
among the names of Philiscus, Sositheus, Sosiphanes, and 
the like — though, as has been remarked, Alexandria was 
so rich in philosophers, scholars, and commentators. 



THE SICILIANS. 

THEOCRITUS. 

Here at length is a high and veritable poet, a name 
to rank with the foremost of Greek minstrels. Sicily 
possessed famous singers before this date, whose renown 
has received homage in this procession of laurelled 
musicians. The gift of Greek verse foil, therefore, 
naturally to the beautiful island when Hellas was given* 
over to decay and slavery ; nevertheless the Muse, in 
emigrating from the slopes of snowy Parnassus to %)wer>'' 
Himera and the southern languor of Syracuse, under- 
went a certain change. Her fair cheeks were bronzed 
to a country Tusset, her stately braids grew a little 
dishevelled, and her sweet voice broadened into the 
Dorian of the Trinacrian people. Theocritus was never- 
theless the most perfect, because the ihost sincere; of 
pastoral poets. Many have borne that title whose 
pictures of the country appear no more rural than the 
brocaded figures of Watteau, or the bepatched beauties; 
of Lely and Kneller. Theocritus painted f he bdcojHc. 
life that was actually livefd around him; tjjie lovely 
Sicily days led in the soft weather, under smiling $kie% 
amid scenes of exquisite beauty, by a fate culturiSI- 
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eho^tigh to enjoy existence to the lees, yet not so cultured 
;?i$ tp specu upon arid spoil it His delicious lines 
are sweet with all which was sweet in paganism, and 
gt^aceful with the polish of the finest poetic art, albeit so 
simple and easy. Were one called upon to name the 
four truest -poets of Hellas, the vote should be given for 
Homer, Sappho, Euripides, and Theocritus, with many a 
pang to do such apparent irreverence to the great names 
omitted, yet with no hesitation at all about the right of 
the Sicilian to that place of honour, at least so long as — 

# 

** They shall be accounted poet kings, 

Who simply tell the most heart-easing things ” 


Little is known of the history of Theocritus. He was 
a . Syracusan, the pupil of Philetas and friend of that 
Aratus whose name will by-and-by have to be men- 
tioned. It seems that he spent part of his life in 
Alexandria — where Ptolemy Philadelphus was his patron 
— ^and the remainder in Sicily, where some think he 
put to death by Hiero the Second, whom he had 
o^erided, it is said, by a satirical epigram. The sup- 
p<3|5ition rests, however, upon a passing expression of 


Oyid, which may mean anything; and certainly he who 
ca|i have murdered such a poet must have been a ferocious 


an^ unmusical ” tyrant indeed. There is an eulogy 
wmten by him upon this very Syracusan ruler, which 
w<^ld surely outweigh any conceivable satire. But, in^ 
tfu^, the tradition is a groundless one ; we may believe 
tii^lrheocritus died at an oW age, honoured and hapj^y, 

he must have witnessed^ before 
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he <^ased to live and sii^, the si^e and capture'. o£;m 
najtive city by the Romans. 

Of his elegies, hymns, and iambics, none but the iimre^ '' 
fragments remain; some epigrams survive, more or less 
certainly attributed to him ; but the idylls, about thirty 
in number, are those which embalm his fame, and form 
one of the most delightful volumes of verse which litera- 
ture possesses. A doubt, indeed, hangs over more than 
^wo of these charming poems; but if the suspected 
flowers be not from the asphodel meadows of Theocritus, 
suA fair blossoms of poetry were surely grown from 
the same seed, and the doubt need not greatly vex the 
mind of the reader. The poems bear the name of 
idylls, which does not signify that they are all pastoral 
in subject. This one is an epic piece, that wholly lyrical ; 
the other a comedy in exquisite hexameters, and yet 
another is an epithalamium. But there are enough of 
a purely rural character to have stamped upon the word 
" Idyll,” which merely means “ sketch,” or " fugitive 
piece,” its now traditional signiflcation of a bucolic com- 
position. Almost all the thirty are written in Dorian, 
and in the hexametnc line, which, under the magical 
skill of Theocritus, bends and plays with the burden 
of its meaning like a Sicilian stream laden with lilies. 
His Greek is the softest ever spoken or written — so 
musical that the turns and phrases of his exquisite lines 
cling to the ear, and fix themselves by their m^lpdyv 
All is simple and natural with him— soraq^tiipes too 
'natural, perhaps — for he makes his shepherds and .^ep- 
herd^eS' say very plain things occasionally; but ^^0, 
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th^ fre3hnes$, tke country music^ the fragrance of 
his flowery valleys; the light of his bright noons, the 
myrtle thickets sind clear Greek rivers which shine 
through 'his pastoral landscapes ; and in the others his 
rith relish of human life, his tenderness, his* grace, his 
pagan contentment with the beautiful world, are all 
fascinating, an<J never to be forgotten by one who has 
caught the spirit of this Sicilian. “ Contentment I ” have 
we said ? Nay, indeed ! — among these very Sicilians, gay 
as cicada, light as vine-leaves, musical with summer joy 
as rivulets, the saddest verses in the region of verse- 
making are to be found. Moschus writes — 

at, at, ral fjbcCKd^a^ fL€V hrhv Karh tcairov^ SKoamat, ^ 
fj rh 'X^jtopa criXipa, to t evOaXh oiXov avrjOop, 

V<JT€pOP aS ^mOVTL KOi €69 ^09 aWo (f>VOPTL* 

apLpe^ S\ oi p&yaKof, koX Kaprepol fj ao(l)ol apSpe^, 
o7r7roT€ Trpara 0dpo)p,€^, avaKoof. ip x^opl Kotka 
€uSop€^ eS p,dKa puaKpop arippopa pi]ypeTOP Httpop. 

Alas ! alas ! when mallows die, when winter tempests kill 
. , The light-leaved humble parsley, or the curly tufted dill. 

They live again, and come to leaf and seed each opening year ; 

But we that are the lords of all — we men of wisdom clear. 

So strong and great and crafty, in dying once die out. 

And lie for ever in the ground, stark, quiet, wrapped al>out , 

With sleep that has no waking up ; — 

them, in truth, the earth was almost too fair ; life was 
sdliweet that death seemed too dreadful to think about; 
,:bwf they, hid the thought of it away under amaranth 
flcli^rs, and chirped like summer crickets heeding little 
bf^iiiter- Thus begins the first idyll of Theocritus ; the 
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pine music and the bubble of the fountain" whisper ' ^64 

tinkle through Us lines : — \ : ‘ . 

erpsia. ^ y '' 

'ABv Ti TO ^ifiopiarjia xal a mrv^s ahroXe, t^m, 
d TTorl rai? ircir^aun, fJi^eXioSercu* aZu hi /caiTi> 
crvploSis^' /Aerd Hava rh Beurepov d0\ov d/iroio^, 
aha rqvo^ eXp teepahv rp6yov,. alya Tu Xayfr^^ 
aiKa S’ atrfa Xd^rj t^w9 yipa^, ri Korapfm 
d ^ipapQ<i* mXhv icpr}^, Ssro k dpJX^ri^* 

% THYRSIS. 

Softly the sway of the pine-branches murmurs a melody, Shepherd ! 

Down by the rim of the fountain, and softly dost thou, on the Pan-pipes, 

Pipe to the pines ; next to Pan thou bearest the bell for rare music. 

Say that he wins a great -horn’d goat, then thine is a she-goat ; 

Say tliat the she-goat is his, but thine is the kid, then ; and tender 
Savours the meat of a kid—till she comes to the bearing and milking. 

' AinOAOJ. 

'^Ahiop, w iroipAv, TO r€ov ^ to KaTaxh 

TTiv d'iro TO*? 7rer/>a9 mTaXellSerat, ir^oPev vBcop* 
qlKa Tal M&orai, Tdv oUBa Bd>pov dr/covTcu, 
dpva TV (TO/cprav Xay/ff yipar al Si k dpia/cp 
T^vat^ dpva Xa^eiv, Si Tdv 6iv varepov af§. 

GOATHERD. 

Sweeter I call thy strain than the tinkle of water that trickles. 

Tinkling, and trickling, and rippling adown the green shelves of the mountain. 

If we must grant the high Muses their prize from the pick of the wethers. 
Certainly thine is a ewe .: or if a ewe pleases their fancy, 

Then at the least a lamb comes to thee—to drive to thy sheep-folds. 

erpsix. 

A^, irorl rdv Nup^v, altroXe, r^e KoBi^a^^ 
dy; TO Koravre^ tovto yeuoXoipov al re fAvp^ai, 

SvplfS^r Td^ ^ alya^ if^p iv T^ vopkevow. 
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V . THVRSI^*; 

, S|t thee udown, good frietid-^sit dowc4 and pipe to ns, Shepherd. ! 

Here where the side of the hill slopes fair, and the myrtles are thickest, 
Blow the hue tftusic oat : the yearlings can pasture around us ! 

AinOAOS. 

Oif 0ifu^, & •iroifidp, to fiefrafi^pwovi ov 0 €/ii 9 dfi/xip 
&vpi(rB€p* Top Tlopa tehoifea/ne}* ^ yhp air aypa<i 
TapUca K€KpaKo>^ apiravcroA,' iprl Be iriKpo^, 

Kai oi &eX Bpipeta irorl pivl icdOr}raL, 

(tv yap Bq, Ovptrt, tA Ad<ppiBo^ aXyea elBe^, 
fcal Ta 9 ^o}Ko\iKd<f eirl to irXeop uceo poiaag), 

&vp’, virB TCLP TTTeXeav eaBdpeda, tw re IIpLqiro} 

Kal Tap KpapidB(op fcarepaprtop, direp 6 Ocoko^ 

Trjpo<; o iro^pepifcb^ Kal toX Bpve^, al Be k cuelxrp^, 

TTOKa TOP Ai^uade ttotI Xpopcp aaas ipiaBmVi 
aXyd Te rot B(oc& BiBvpaTOKOp 69 rpU dpeX^at, 

ipi<l>w, irorapiX^erav 69 6 vo ireXXa^, 

Kal fiadh k(^crufiiop, KeKXvarpipop tlSeil KapA, 
dp^&e^i peoTev^i^i yXv<f>dpoio irorocrBop* 

GOATHERD. 

K^y I ’twere a sin, ’twere a sin — the sun^s at his highest, my Thyrsis ; 

P^ii would be anger’d to hear me — ^just now, he breaks off from hunting, 
Sketches his hairy limbs in the shade, and puffs his great nostrils, 

Planting, and surly for lack of breath, and longing for slumber, 
y^u now, Thyrsis, might sing I you know the ballad of Daphnis : 

Ni^e of our woodsidc singers have half sudi a trick at the measure, 

we here under these elms, on the grass at the foot of the stone>god, 
Facing the fountain, and looking right on to the mountains and meadows, 
the tops of the oaks ; and if you sing but as deftly 
As&itt did once on the day when Chromis the African dared, you, 

^ I I’ll give you yon she-goat ; the clam of a couplet of weanlings ; 

" tfd&er she carries for both, and then to fill two df thy milk-bowls. 

a cup cut in beech, two-handled and polbhed with beeswax, 
and new, with the smell of the chisel and fresh wood about , it ; 
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• ' ' 

r£ 7re/)l }»kv xn^odi Kicra&;^ 

/ciaao^ iTuxp^^ KeKQvtofi&h^* a hi Mr airqv 
KopTT^ eikeirat wyaKKofiipii KpCKoevrt, 
hnoadev Si ywfd,.rl 0e&p Sa&aXfUh rix^m, 
doKijrct *rrirfk^ re koI &prrvicp ^frdp Si dl Av^e^f- 
mSjov iOevpdfyvrei uiXot^aSU AWodev aXXd9 
VHKelova irreetTGP rd S* ov <l>p€vb^ Airretai aurd^* 

• aW’ okA piv rijpov TrorxSip/cereu AvSpa yeKevaa, 
aWoKa S' ai irorl rbv pirrrel voov. ot S' vtt epano^ 

Sr}6h KvXo^SiOtcvre^ erdaia poxOi^ovri,, 
roU Si pera ypxvev^ re yeptou, Trerpa re rerv/crat 
Tueirpaf;, i<j> ^ (nrevScdv piya Siicrvov €? ^oKov l\Kei 
6 TTpi<T^v<i» icdpvovTi TO Kaprepop dvSpl ioiKm, 

<l>alrj^ K€p yvl<ov viv oaop oOevo^ eKKoinevew* 
wSe oi fpSrfKavri, Kar avxpa rrdvroOev Ive^, 

Koi iroXi^ rrep iovrt* rb Si oOepo^ a^iov fi/Sa?. 
rxndbv S' ocraov aTrcodev dXxrpvroio yipovros 
Trvpvaiax^ ora^pvTiala-i koKov ^e/Spidep aKcod* 

All round its rim, on the top, there creeps a string of groiind ivy, 

• Twisted and tangled with woodbine, while here and there, in the circle, 
Tendrils curl and clasp— with bunches of berries among them. 

Outside a damsel is carved— so fair the gods might have wrought her ! 
Neat and trim, with her mantle and net — and — this hand and that hand— 
Two youths— both long-hair’d — both comely— contend for her favours 
Angrily— never a jot cares my pretty jade for their anger ! 

Sometimes she flings a smile to one, and frowns to his fellow, 

Sometimes she softens to t’other — ^and there they stand in the beechwood, 
Jjsugh’d at, but mad with love— half-teased, half-pleased a:t the wanton. 
Next a flsherman comes, cut out on a rock, and its ledges 
Jut up rough and sUrk— the old boy, done to a marvel. 

Staggers and sweats at his work— just like a fisherman hauling ; 

Looking upon it you’d swear the work was alive, and no picture : ^ 

So do the veins knot up and swell in his neck and his shoulders, 

For, though he’s wrinkled add gfey; there’s stuff left yet ancient. 
Next to this old sea-dog you see a vine, with its bradc^es . - 
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r£9 icSipo<i ii^ alpbocrf^^i 0vXa<r<r€( 

^fievo^^ a^l Si fuv Su ^X<i&7reic€9ii a fiiv Av* opxf^^ 

<f>ot>T0 fftwifiivei^ r^v rpt&^vfiov, a 8’ iirl Tri^pav 
frdvra SoXjov f€u;^owa, to waiSiov ov wplv dvi^cruv 
<f>arh TTpXv ^ attpdrurrov iirl ^poitrt tcaOl^fj* 
avrdp oy avOepUeoKri KoXctp TrXe/cet dtcpiSoBripav, 

Kr-^olvip iif>apfJL6&Stop^ p^iXerai Si 01 oure rt irripa^^ 
oSre ^vT&v Toffcrfpov, Strop 'jrepi TrXiypLaji yaOet 
Trapra 8’ dfjLtjn Sim’a<: TreptfrerTTaTai vypci; axapBost 
AtoXiKOP ri Bdffpui* ripa<i fci tv Ovpov arv^ai, . 

T& pL€v iyo) TTopdpLel KaXvSmvup alyd t eStoKa 
&POV, Kal Tvp&PTa pbiyav Xevfcolo yaXaicTov 
ovSe rl ira nrorl %et\09 ipbov Olyev, aXX’ eri Kelrau 
dypavrop, tcip tv pAXa irp 6 <f>poi>p dpe^^ipap, 
aiK€P poL TV <f)iXo^ top i<^ip,epov vpvop deia}]^. 
tcov rot tI <j>doueco, Troray\ Si ^yaOi* Tap yap uolSup 
ovTC ira ek AiSap 7s top ixXeXddopra tjivXa^ek* 

Heavy with globing grapes—a little lad sits by a thicket 
Guarding the grapes, but close at hand two foxes come creeping, 

' One in the vineyard munches the clusters — one’s after the wallet ; 

Gods ! you can see his scheme— he’ll keep his eye on tlie youngster. 

Till tliat he finds a chance, and leaves him dinnerless. Blind one ! 

Why do you sit there weaving with grasses a cage for your crickets, 
^i^laitlng the grasses, and wholly forgetting your wallet and dinner, * 

Wholly forgetting your grapes— wrapped up in those grasshopper-engines? 
All the work in this cup’s filled in with leaves of acanthus ; 

^Tis an ^olic thing — and sooth, of a wonderful fancy, 

' :Sirs ! it cost me to buy of the Calydon sailor, a big cheese 
Made of snow-white curds, and a she-goat into the bargain ;> 

\ Vet it has touch’d no lip, but lies tliis while in ray cottage. 

See now ! I mean it for you I ’tis yours, if you sing us that ditty 
V Half so well as you sang it before to the Himera shepherds. 

I No thanks 1 do but sing !— there’s no more sunshine nor singing 
% Under the grass-^-iii the realm of the dead — where all is forgotten ! 

' ' M 
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This is the pastoral vein of the great poet of Triitacria ; 
the second idyll is a good specimen of his picturesque and 
passionate manner^ and of the exquisite melpdy of his 
line. It is a love piece, tender and fierce alternately, as 
were the dark eyes of the island girls. The English 
version given below of this remarkable poem is a para- 
phrase in part, rather than an exact translation ; but there 
are passages in the ** Pharmakeutria ** which go almost 
beyond the grace of English. In this idyll Simoetha, a 
Syracusan girl, deserted by her lover Delphis, performs, to 
bring him back to her, the ‘‘ Incantation of the Bird ; " 
wherein the bird called the wryneck was bound to a 
wheel, and whirled round, while prayers were made to the 
Moon and the deities of the Night The sweet Greek 
runs thus; — 

175 \ioi ral Sdtpmi ; if>epe*&£(Trv\r it a Be rd <f)i\rpa ; 
ore^ov rap KeXe^av <f>otviKe(p olo<i uayrrp, 
w TOP iphp, ^apvp evPTa <f>i'Kop KaraOvoopac apBpa, 
o<? poi BcaBeKdrah^: d(f) & rdhja<i oiBiwoS" 
ouS’ TTorepop reOpuKape^: 'ff fool elpi^, 
ovBe dvpa^ apa^ep dpdpcriov ^ pd oi aWa 

€)(pt)P 0 T ''Epa><; ra)(ipd9 <f>pipa^, a r ^AffypoBira. 
ffeurevpat irorl Tap Tipayi^roco TraXaiarpav 

Thestylfi ! where are the laurel-leaves ? Quick, girl ! . bring me the love- 
spells ! 

Fasten the scarlet thread in and out round the brim of the beaker I 
Quick ! for I mean to charm my lover, my false-hearted lover. 

'rvvelve long days are passed, and he never has once come to sec me, 

Knows not if I be living or dead^never sends me a message, 

No ! not even a word at my door ! Has he gone to some new love,^ 

Light as the wings of Eros, and fleeting as Queen A}>hrodite ? 

Do Vim to the town 1 will hasten to-morrow, and see him, and ask him 



fHEOCRITUS. 

aiipiop^ ptv ]SBa>* leal oJd fA$ woiet 

pvp Si VIP iie dpimp icaraJ9i<rofiai^ oXXii, S^Xdpa, 

<pmP€ /caX6p* tIp yip ir<yrael<ropai Satpov, 

ra yQopU^ 9 *Exdr^, rip %ae rpOfiiovTi, 

epxofiEvap P€KV€ 0 P avd r i^pia teal pAXau aXfia. 

X^P* ^Exara SaawX^i, xal h riXo? appiv SirdZeh 
tpdpfia/ca rad9 SpSotcra x^p^iova tc Klpxa^, 
pifjre ri MriSelcPit fii^e ^av0d<i nepiptfia^. 

*'Iuyf, ?kK€ TV rrjpop efjuov ttotI Sa>fui top avSpa. 
3Xxf>iTd rot nrparop Trvpl rdxerat* a\X’ hrvrraa<T€, 
QicTTvKf SetXaia, rra ri^ <l>piva<i iKTrerroracrcu ; 
ij pd ye rot pvaaph xat rlv irrtxappta rirvyfiat ; 
rrdacr apua xal Xiye raura* ra A€X(f>iSo(: otrria irdacta^ 
'*IvyS, eXfce rv rrjvop ifjtov rrorl S&fia rov dvSpa. 
Ae>jf}t<i ept dvlaorev iyo} S’ irrl AiX(l>tBt Sd(f>vav 
(U0(o* X ctirri Xaxei fiiya xaTnrvploraaa, 

Face to face, why he treats me so coldly : but Thestylis ! thou now 
Help me to try him with charms, and oh Moon ! glitter thy brightest I 
Shine, pale Moon ! for thee I invoke, and thy sister and shadow 
HecatCr-the under-world Moon, whom even the little dogs howl at 
When she goes forth o’er the graves, and all her footmarks are bloody ; 
Make my magic to-night as strong as ever was Circe’s, 

Pol^t as white Perimede’s, and mighty as Colchian Medea’s ! 

Little bial ! whirl and scream, and whirl, and bring me my lover ! 

Turn wheel, turn ! and bum, cake, burn ! Ah I Thestylis, sprinkle 1 
What are you doing to treml^le so ? sprinkle the salt on the brazier I 
Where are your nuts gone, girl 1 or is it that you too must vex me ? 
Sprinkle the salt, and say, ** Flesh and blood of Delphis I scatter ! " 

' t^sttle bird I scream, and whirl, and scream, and bring me my lover ! 

, ^ ' Delphis grieves mc-»in ipy turn 

I will grieve him. Laurel, burn ! 

As thy bright leaves curl and crack, 

Smoke and blaze and vanish black, 
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Kfi^mrlva<i &<fi07), xovSi crrroBov etSofJtsf; airm* 
ovTO) roi Kol ipl <f>Koyl odpic ifioBipou 

"'IvyS, ri) rrjpop ifJLOP ttotI Bwfjui top apBpa, 

<09 Tovrop rop.xaphp ^o) <rifp Balfwpi. rdKco, 

&9 rdKotff VTT eptoTOf; 6 Mvvhiofi avrUa 

0)9 Bipeiff oBe pop^o^ 6 %ciX.^€09« ef *A(f>poBiTa^ 

&9 kcIpo^ Bipotro ttoS* apLeripycn dvpparip. 

''Ivy^$ rb ryjvov ip^ov *irorl B^pa top dpBpa. 
pvp 6 vg(o Td TriTvpa, Tif B\ ''Aprepi, Kal top iv aBa 
KipYioai^ dZdpavra, Kal cm Trep da(f>a\h dKKo. 

* 'QearvXh Tal kvp€<; dppcp dvd irroXiv dpioprai. 
a 0609 €P TptoBoLcrr to ')(ciXKiov ft)9 Ta^o^ 

*'Ivy^, ^K€ TV rrjvov ipi>v ttotI B&pa top avBpa. 
r/viBe cpya ph 7r6j^09, oiy&pru S’ drjrat,* 

Leavin^j not a leaf lo see : 

May his heart love-scorcliM be ! 

Little bird ! whirl, and scream, Jittle bird ! and bring me my lover 1 

As 1 melt this waxen ball 
May the great gods hear me call, 

And Delpbis melt with love for me ! 

And as this wheel turns rapidly 
So may Queen Venus speed the charms 
And bring him quickly to my arms ! 

Little bird, whirl, whirl, whirl ! scream ! scream ! and bring me my lover I 

Now I scatter on the flame 
Bran. Oh ! Artemis ! thy name 
Moves the Judge of Hell to fear, 

Rhadamanth himself 1 Then hear 1 
Hear ! oh, hear me I Thestylis, 

Did the dogs bark ? Yes, it is ! 

’Tis the goddess in the street ! 

Beat the cymbals ! quick, girl ! beat 1 ^ 

Little bird, scream — scream louder ' and bring me my false>hearted lover ! 
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a ifik ov cnipwav hnatrOeP avla^ 
a\V 67rl nj *iraxra Karaldofiai, /le roKcUvav 
avrl ywatKo^ eOijKe Kaxav koX airdpOei/ov fip^Vn 
'*Ivy^, €\k§ tv rrjvov ipop-irorl B&pia top apBpa, 
rph a/jrotnripBfo, /cal rpU rtiBe, nrorpta, t^p&* 
eire yppd r^vcp m-apaKiKTuraif eire Kal dpi^p^ 
roacTOP €Xoi Xd0a<;, oa-aop iro/cd Gacria if>avTl 
ip AUt XaaO^pLep ivTrXo/edp^ ^ApidBva^. 

*^Ivy ^9 €\k€ TV T7]Pop ipop TTOTb B&pa TOP dpBpa* 
hr^irofJLavh ^vrov iart Trap 'ApKdab* rp S* hn iracai 
Kal TrSi\oL putipopTai dp* &pea Kal 6oal tirTToi. 

Kal Ae\<f>tp iBoipr Kal €9 roBe B&pa mpdacu 
pbaipopiep^ ?/C€\o9, \LTrapd<i eKTocrOe TraXaioTpa^, 

*'Ivy ^9 eXx€ rtf r^pov ipbop ttotI B&pa top apBpa. 
TOUT dirb rd^ y^Xalpa^ to KpdcrrreBop HXecre Ai\(l>t^, 
ihyd} pvp rLXKoura Kar cuypUp ip irvpl ^d\\(o. 

Look ! the restless sea is sleeping, 

Milk-white ripples curling, creeping ! 

Listen ! all the winds are quiet, 

Folded up from rage and riot ! 

Only in my heart the pain 

, Wakes, and will not sleep again ! 

Bitter pain the sport to be 
Of him who hath unmaidened me. 

; Little bird, whirl — whirl fast ! scream sharp-scream ! call me my lov 

Thrice libations due I pay 
Thrice, great goddess I this I say : 

Whom he loves now I know not, 

But let her come to be forgot ! 

; Clean forgot from head to feet 

I As Ariadne was of Crete. 

Scream, little bird ! more — more ! and whirl, and fetch me my lover ! 

In Arcady there grows a flower, 

Stings the herds with subtle power, 
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at Avutpe, r£ fUv pMSav iie 

cb? XtpvariR arrau etc fihiKKa ^in'<0kaR ; 

"^Ivy^f e\r€ Ttf r^pov ipop ttotI S&fia top &pBpa* 

a 

<ravpap rot rp(ylra<ra, vuucop ttotop caiptop ola&* 
SitrrvKiff pvp Isjafiotcra rv tA dpopa r€wff inropa^op 
raff T^pa> 0?Ua9 KoBuTriprepoP, fhi koX pOp 
€K 6vp& BiSepar 6 Be pev \oyop oiBewt rroiel* 
ical X&Y^ €7n<f>dv^ov(Ta* zi€\(f>iBo^ Baria pidaato. 

^Ivy^i IX^re rtf r^pop epbp TTorl B&pa rop &pBpa* 
PVP Bif povpf) ioZcra rroOep rop eptara BaKpva‘& ; 

• iK rlpoff ap^evpai ; rk pot kokop ofycuye rovro ; 

^pd^ a rio vfiovkom Kava^opoff apptp ^Apa^o) 
a\cro<; €<$ ^ApriptBo^^ ra Btf roKa ttoXXA pkp d\Xa 
' drfpia iropireveaKe rrepioraZov^ ip Bk \eaipa. 

Drives them mad on vale and height : 

Would I had that flower to>night ! 

Delphis should come quick to me, 

Come, whatever his company ! 

Scream for me still, little bird ! scream once, and call me my lover ! 

Delphis left this ^ft with me : 

In the fire I fling it. See ! 

Bum it red and bum it black. 

Angry hissing flames ! Alack ! 

It leaps away — She’ll not return ! 

It only buraeth as I bum. 

And now ’tis ashes, pale and grey. 

As pale as I grow day by day. 

Scream ere you die, little bird ! one cry to call me my lover ! 

Lizards green and gold I take 
(Mighty magic this will make), 

Slit them down from chin to tail, 

Squeeze their cold blood, cold imd pate. 

Thestylis, take this to-morrow 
(It dJk work him bliss or sorrbw), 
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^^pd^eo pb€V TOP €p(o0*^ o$ep iKerOf irorva SeXtiva, 
sea), jA d Sevjffipi^i Qp^(r<ra Tpo<f>o<^ d fAatcapZri,^, 
dff^WupG^ iH^oura, xareu^arOp /cai Turdpewre 
rdp TfofMdp 0 diTaa' 0 ar 4y^ Bi oi d fieyaXoiro^ 
d)fAdpTeup, l3u((T€roto /ca\hv avpoura xvr&va, 
Kdfi^urreiXapUva rdv ^vcrriBa rdp KKmplirra^;* 
^pd^eo /lev rov €p€a 6 \ oOev ifcerot 'trorva 2'eXam* 
f/Sr/ S’ eiaa /U^rav nar d/ia^ndp, d rd Avk€opo<^, 
elBov Aik(f>iv o/wv re teal jEvBd/ipmrov I 6 vra^» 
roer S* fjp ^updorepA /lev e\i/xpvo-otjo y€P€id(f, 
ar^Oea Be 0 r^fiopra rrdkv TrXeop, ^ ti5, SeXdpa, 
yv/ipoaioio koCKjov ttopop aprt Xt/rrovau 

I.ay it on his threshold stone, 

Spit to the left, and say alone, 

“ She whose heart you tread on here 
Charms you, Delphis 1 Love or Fear !** 

Dead are you, poor little fool ! and you could not bring me my lover 

Ah, me ! what shall I do ? Alone, alone ! — 

I’ll think the story over of my love, 

How it began — what made the sweet pain come. 

It was the day Anaxo was to walk 
Bearing the basket for great Artemis, 

With striped and spotted beasts in the procession. 

Oh ! — and you recollect — sl lioness ! 

Lady Moon I listen and pity ! and help me, bringing my lover ! 

■ And my old Thracian nurse, Theucharila 

Came~you remember — teasing, tempting me 
To go and see them pass, and so I went. 

O fool ! I went wearing the yellow bodice. 

And Clearista’s purple train from Tyre. 

Lady Moon ! listen and pity, and say where tarries my lover ! 

And when we came hard by where Lycon lives 

I Upon the paved way, thei?e I saw him first, 

5 Delphis, with Eudamippus — oh, you know I 
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^pd^€o fxev rov eptaB* ^ oBev t/cero, Trotpa S^Xuya* 
cSop, m ifjudpijp, w pLev ir^pl Bvpip; ld^6ri 
SetXaiaff* to Sk koXXo^ erdkero^ KooBe ri nropL'ira^^ 
rtjpaff i^pcurdfiap, ovB' w ^d\tv oXseah' dTrijp^fi/ 
lOCKd pie KaTTvpd voao^ e^aXaira^e' 
keipiap ^ iv KXi^vrfjpt Se/c’ djuara Eai Bifca vv/era^. 

, ^pd^eo pi€v TOP epcoff, o0ev vKero, irorva SeXdpa. 
Kai /x€U opioZo^ iyipero iroWaKi Ody^tp* 

eppevp S’ etc Ke(f>a\d^ Trdaat rpix^^* avrd Be "KoLTra 
ooTe €T KoX Beppia* koX €9 t/i/09 ovfc hrepaaa 
, f] iroia^ ^pirop ypaLa<f Bopiop, ari^ iiraBep ; 
a\X’ ij 9 ovBkp iXeuppop* 6 Be xpoPO<; dpvro <f>€vya>p. 

^pd^eo jiev top €pa).0\ oQep lk€to, iroTpa SeXdpa* 
X ovTO) Ta BdXa top oKadia pivBop eXe^a' 


1 1 is hair danced back from off his brow, like sprays 
Of bri|>:ht amaracus, when the W'est blows, 

And all his neck, flushed with the heat of the^amcs, 
Shone as thou shinest, Moon ! but rosier pearl ! 

Lady Moon ! Lady Moon, listen, and pity, and bring me my lover ; 

I saw him — looked ! loved ! oh, my foolish eyes ! 

Oh me ! the coward colour of my cheeks ! 

Oh, heart that straight went mad ! I did not mark 
Those tame beasts any more ; how I came home 
I cannot call to mind ; you know I lay 
Ten days and nights indoors, and never rose. 

Lady Moon, sweet pale Moon ! have mercy, and bring me this lover ! 

I grew as pale — as white as thapsus-wood 1 
Say if I braided up my hair, or sang ? 

Say if I grew not to a ghost, with thinking ? 

When was the day you sought not who he was, 

Where was the crone we did not' plague for cliarms 
To bring him ? All in vain ; he never cante ! 

<.)h, Moon ! hide not thy face* Oh, white Moon ! listen and pSy ! 

So I grew sick with waiting, and I said, 
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^ &Y€^0€arTv\i fiot 5^a\€ira9 w<rw ei^pi rb 
Traxrap, e^€i fie raXiauvap 6 Mvu^^s:* oKX^ fioKoura 
Ti^p^crov TTorl rhf Ttfiarf/ftoio TraXalerrpap* 

Tiqvei ya^ rrfvel Se oi dSt^ tcadticrdm* 

^pd^eo fjL€v TOP €p(o0\ S$€P i/ccTo, TTOTpa SeKapu, 
fcriTrei ted PiP iovza pAOrj^ pdpoPy &crv)(a vevaov, 
tcfi^y in Xtfiaida tv KoXei, teaX vtfxiyeo TaBe. 

0)9 i<f}dfjuiv d 8’ ^p$€y Kol Sywye top XiTrapo^piop 
€69 ^/id Sio/juiTa MeTi^Lp* iyw Be pup <09 ivorjaa 
apn dvpa^ xnrkp ovSov dfiei^ofievov ttoBI Kov<f>^, 

^pd^eo fiev top ep€od\ oOep %KeTOy *iroTva SeXdpa, 
nratra fiev e^v)(drfv 'xl6vo<: ttXcoi/, Ik Be pLerdyrreo 
iBpd)^ pi€V Kox^BecTKev X<tov voTiatarLp i€paat<;, 
ovBi n ^(ovderat Bvvdfiavy ovS Baorov ep virptp 
KPV^evprat, Kfxovevpra ^tKav ttotI p^wripa Teteva* 
aXX’ ipidyrjp BcuyvBi koKop Xpoct rrrdvroOev laa. 


“ Oh, Thestylis, help ! — heal me, or I die ! 

“ This Greek boy hath bewitched me. Go, my friend ! 

“ Watch at the gateway of the wrestling-school. 

“ He cometh there, I think, to play or sit. 

Silver*faced Queen of the stars, thou know^t we are not as immortals I 

* “ And when he is alon^, whisper full soft 

** And say, ‘ Simeetha bids thee come,’ and then 
“ If he will, bring him !” So you went and came 
Bringing my love to me. But when I heard 
His sandals on the step, and saw his face — 

Lady Moon ! hear this now, and pity, and shine while I tell you I 
And .saw his face, I turned as cold as snow, 
i And tears — 1 wot not why— sprang to my lids, 

I And how to speak I knew not ; not so much 

As little children startled in the night, 

That sob arid know it is all well — but sob. 

And will not stint even for their mother’s voice. 

I was as dumb as dead things, Thestylis. 
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^pdtjso /i€i; Tov S$€P ttcero, Trorpa SR\dpa* 

teal fjL itriBiop &GTOpyo^^ M x^opo^ ipiJMRra nri^% 

?5bt h^i K\iprrjpi, Kal <^ro fiOdop* 

^ pd pL€y Sifial&o,, roaop S<f>0cura^i Sunrop irpa ^p 
irpdv waxa top rpi^^T^ S<f>0a^a ^Oupop^ 

TO reop /caXJaao’a roSe a-reyo^f r} ps irap^p^p^ 

^pdi^€o pev TOP €pa)d\ odep i/eero, Trorpa SeXdpa, 

TlvOop ydp tcffydp, pal top yXuKVPf f^pffop, epoyrat 
fj TptT09 T€TapTO<? i^p avrUa pvKT6^f 

paXa pep ep KoXiroiai At(opv<roto ^v\d(r<ra)p, 

, i tcpaTl S’ ex^P Xev/cap, 'HpaKkeo^ Upop €ppo<;, 

•jrdpToere wofti^poj^ai Trepi^daTpriGip ekiETdp. 

ipd^eo pev top tpKoff, S0ei^ l^cevo, Trot pa S^SimOs 
Kai p el pep k eZex^<^0^f 'raS’ ^tKa* Kal ydp iX4ul>po^ 
Kal Ka\d9 irdpTeacrv per rjWeotcrL KoXevpau 

Queen of the planets and stars ! forgive, and listen, and pity ! 

For he with a bright gladness — not too bold — 

Entered ; and look^ hard once and then looked down ! 

, And sat against my feet ; and sitting, said, 

“Only so little, sweet Simoetha! thou 
“ Hast been the first to speak — as I was first 
“Against Philinus in the race to-day, — 

White-sandalled Mistress of Night ! have patience, and hear me and help me* 

“ I should have come, I swear it by my head I 
* “ To-morrow at the dusk* I meant to bring 

“ Some choice rose-apples in my breast Mayhap 
“ You love them ; and a crown of poplar leaves 
“ Twisted with myrtle-buds and tied with red ; 

Lady Moon, where is he now? so soft, so gentle, so /ickle ! 

“ And if you had seemed kind I should have spoke. ' 

“ I was not hopeless, for I won the prize 
“ At running, and the maidens call me fair, % 

“ The one prize I have longed for since the feast 
“ Was once to touch the goal of those dear lips ; 
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eS&op ai K€ iJtovov ro tcaCKjov <rra^ reO^ i^tKoura^ 
el S* &0€Zr€, koX d 0vpa etxero 

irwrrm seal TteTUKei^ koX Xo/attc^? ^vdov v/jUa^^ 
tpd^eo luv rov Sp(o6\ odev &eroy irorva 
vvv hi xapti^ fjbhf ^ifxw Kxnrpihv Trparov 6<f>€tKeiVf 
teal fierh rdv Kvrrpiv rv pE hevripa i/c 7rvpo9 €i\€v, 

& ^vaL, icKcChAcracra reap ttotI tovto pE7sxi0pov» 
avrreyi •fipLl^'XEKrov* ''Epw 8* apa Kal Aiirapaiov 
if6>CKdKi^ *A<f)a(aroio <r^\a9 <f>K(r/€p(l>r€pov aWei. 

^pd^eo pEv TOP Sp(off, 66 ep XKeroy irorpa Se^dpa. 
<rvp 8^ xa/cak paplai^ xal irapOhop ix OeCKapoto 
xal vvp^p h-t Beppui deppd \v7r0uTap 

aP€po<:* Sip; 6 phf ehrep*^ iya> Si oi a rax^TretOri^ 
iifMy^apipa paXax&p exKiP hrl \ixTpo>v* 
xal raxi> XP^ Xpairl Tteiraipero, xal rd TrpoatoTra 
Oepporep fj irpoaOe* xal i^vdvpiaSope^ dSv. 

Then I could rest— not dse ! But had you frowned, 

** And bade me go, and barred your door on me, 

“Oh, Sweet I I think I should have come with lamps, 

' “ And axes, and have stolen you like gold ! 

'Lady Moon, where is he now ? so gentle, so earnest, so winning ! 

How shall I,” he went on, “ thank the gods first, 

“ And next you— you I the queen and life of me ! 

“ My kindest love — ^who badst me hither come 
“ When 1 did burn for leave — yea ! for I think 
“ Hephaestus hath no flame like Eros knows 1” 

L|dy Moon, look out of heaven, and find him, and bring him for pity. 

] So he spake, low and fair, and I, alas ! 

j What could I do, but reach my hand to him, 

f And let him take it, and take me, and have 

> The kiss he sued for, and another such ? 

i . My cheeks were white no more, nor my heart sad, 

I; Nor any trouble left ; but we sat close,. 
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Ea rot fjt^ fJuiEpd, dpvXAtaptt, SeXopa, 

irrpd)(0ij rd ptiy tora, koX ttoOov i^pOopte^ 

Kovre rt rrjvo^ ifilv hrepApr^aro pAa^ rot 
oHr €ya> ai rrfvtp* a\V f^vdi pot & re ^tKltrrar 
pdrrjp rcPi y apd<i aiiXifrplBo^, & re MeXt^oip;, ' 
Gdpepov, avlKa Trip re rror ovpavov Arpexov hnrot, 
dS> rdv pohoTTaxyv dir 'flKeavoto ^ipotcrOft* 

Kfirri pot aXKa re iroWd, Kctl c»9 apa AeKxl>t^ iparm*^ 
tc^e ptv aJrre yvpatKO<i Ax^t irodo^, etre kuI dpSpo^, 
ovK A<l>ar drp€Kk^ thpep, drdp roGOP* aiep eptoro^ 

^ dKpdrro €7r€%€rTO, Kcd ri\o^ ^OC^to if>evyo>Vy 

KoX <f}dro ot ore^dvotat rd Swpara rrjpa irvfcdaBep* 
ravrd pot d ^eipa pvOi^aaro' ecrrt S' aXa^?79* 

^ ydp pot KoX rpl<i koX rerpd/ct^; dWor i<j>otr7)y 
fcal Trap' ep\v eridet rdp AraplBa rroWaKt^ oXrrav* 
vvv Be re BtoBeKarato^^ d(f> &ri PtP oiBeTroK elBop, 


And the light talk, bubbled from lip to lip 
Idke fountains in the roses. All that time, 

And many a time we sat so : never once 
He failed to keep his word, and never once 
Left save with lingering foot. But one ill day 
He did not come, and then it was I heard 
Stories, that vexed me, of another love : 

Melixa’s mother, and the harp-player’ 

Told me— and both are friends — he*d come no more, 
And that his house was loud with pipes. and songs. 

And gay with crowns, not woven now for me. 

Oh, Thestylis I twelve days ago this was. 

And never h*ave I seen him since that day. 

And never shall, unless my magic works : 

Therefore blow up the flame, and whirl the wheel ! 

I-ady Moon I speed this spell ; and fetch me my false-hearty lover. 

Speed this spell ! if it brit^ you, • 

Delphts, love shall live anew : 
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9l ^ ovK JfXXo Tt r€pirvov ^€v, afiAv Se \iXatrfai ; 
vvv p>hf T049 <ptKTpoi^ Karadvcrofuu* at B* Ire Krif^e 
Xi/TTf}, rap ^AtScu} *rrvKap, val Motpa^i, apa^ei. 
rota oi ip' xlarff Kcuca ^appatea <f>apX <f}v\(iaa-€ip, 
^A<T<rvpm, heerrotpa, rrapa ^etpovo padoitra, 

’-4XXa rtf pep 'xatpoiaa ttot* *f2Keap6p rperre rrtoKov^, 
rroTpe.' iyiif S* olaSf rop epov •n‘6vop» Aanrep virearav, 
SeXapala XiTrapoxpoe* ^(aipere S', oKKot 
aorepe^, evKi^Xoto kot dvrvya wtero^ oiraBoL 


If in vain 1 watch anti wait, 

Delphis, love will turn to hate ! 

Subtle drugs I treasure here, 

Drugs of awful force and fear : 

A Syrian witch culled these for me 
In lonely caverns by the sea. 

Delphis, if I brew this drink 
It will send you, as I think, 

Down to Hades* gate, to seek 
A sweeter lip, a fairer cheek. 

Oh, Moon ! spare me this at last ! 

Oh, Moon ! speed it — if I must. 

And now farewell ! for one day more 
I wait, and love him as before ! 

Farewell, pale Moon, and planets bright, 
Watchers with me this silent night ! 



BION^ 


There are two Dorian writers who have obtained and 
deserved the glory of perpetual fellowship with Theocritus 
in the procession of Greek poets. In the third idyll of 
•Moschus these names are all embalmed together, where 
the death of Bion is lamented by his fellow poet, and 
Theocritus is named as joining in the sorrow inspired by 
his early end. The three poets compose together a 
delicious chord of country music. Theocritus is far the 
most varied, skilful, and sustained ; while time, which has 
dealt hardly by the gracious and finished verses of Bion, 
and the cameo-like poetic gems of Moschus, has spared 
enough of the Syracusan to survive as a full-blown classic. 
Much, indeed, of what is called “ classical ” might be freely 
— well-nigh contemptuously — given away for more of the 
soft melodies of Bion and Moschus. Little is known of 
the lives of these two friends of Theocritus. Bion was 
born, it seems, near Smyrna, but dwelt in Sicily, where 
he was poisoned, we know not how ; though his death is 
recorded in many lovely lines by Moschus, of which these 
are four:-^ 

^dpfjLUKOV Bion/, ttotI abv irrbfia, <f>dppuiKov , 

roLo{fTOi^ 'XeCKe<rcn TroriSpapbe, icoi/c iy\vKdv6r) ; 
rk Sb fipOTo^ Toaraoinop dpdfiepoi, KepdtroA rpi, 

^ Sovvai Xa\4oPTi to ^dppMKov ; l/cf^t/ 70 / ^dp. 
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Ah ! Bion thou art poisoned — an ill drink hath brought thee low ; 

How could it pass such lips as thine, and not to honey grow ? 

And who in all the world could be so bad in heart and head* 

To hear thee speak, then murder thee? — ’tis Poesy thaPs dead. 

His best extant work is the half-religious, half-erotic 
Lament of Adonis,” so splendidly plagiarised by Shelley 
in the Adonais.** It is too beautiful to withhold, though 
its conceits are of a later and less natural air than those 
which fill the verses of Theocritus with scents of myrtle 
and pipe, Bion learned the art of Song in the Asiatic 
atmosphere, where lingered mystic traditions of Thammuz, 
and the Syrian fervour of this warm litany of love. . 

Ala^to TOP '"ASoyvtv aTrwXero koXo^ 
cSXero ^a\o9 **AB(i}vi<:, iiraid^ovaiv ''Epayre^. 
firfKirt TTOpifyvpioi^ ivl ^dpecri, Kvrrpi, /cdOevBe* 

^p€o SetXalc^ KvavooToke, koX 'irkard/fqcrov 
arddea, koX Xiye ttcktiv* aTTcuXero koKo^ ^'AStopi^, 

Aldfyi TOP ^ABayviv iTraid^ovcriv ''Epoyre^, 

) Kurai K(ihjb<i ''AB(ovl<!; iir &pe<n, fiTjpov oBovri 
\ \evH^ \evKOV oBopre ruirw, fcal Ktrrrpip dpca 
XerTTOP aTToyJrvxayp’ to Si 01 p,iXap et/Serai alpa 
Xioviw; Kurd capKos* imr otfypvcri 8 ’ oppara papKfi, 

Woe is me for Adonis ! gone dead i§ the comely Adonis I 

Di^d is the god-like Adonis I the young Loves wail for him, ai I ai ! 

Sl^ no more, wrappsd in thy mantles of Tyrian, lady of Cyprus ! 

Rise, don thy raiment of azure, pale mourner, and beat on thy bosom ! 
out thy sorrow to all—he is dead, thy darling Adonis. 

,Ai^^ ai*! wail for Adonis 1— the young Loves wail for him, ai ! ai ! 

. on the hill lies Adonis the beautiful ; torn with the boar’s tusk, 

Td|« on die ivory thigh with the ivory tusk, his low gasping 
Ai^ishes Cypiris’ soul % the dark blood trickles in rivers 
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9caX TO (io^v <f>€vy€i r& %e/X$a9* T^v<jp 

dvdaicH Kul TO ^tKajui, to iirfTore KvTrpiL^ 

Kwrpi,Si' fihf t6 (fitKapba koX ov Ijioovro^ api(rK€h 
aXV OVK oiBev *'AB<ovi<f o p,tv Ovdckovt* i^tKaa^. 

Ald^(0 rhv ^Ahovtv* iircud^ovcrw '^Epaare^, 
aypwp, ar/pi>op ^/co9 e^ei nark p/r^pop '*AtmPi<i* 
pei^op S* a Ku$€p€ia <l>ip€i mrc/edpSiop eX#co^. 

/cetpop pep nrepl ircuZa Kvpe^ ojSvpapro, 

Kal Nvp<j>ac tcKalovniP ^OpetdBe^. d S’ ^A(f>po8tTat * 
Xvtrapepa TrKoKaplSa^, dpd Bpvpd><i dXdXiyrat 
•# TrevdaXeat V'iprXeKros\ dcrdpBaXo^^ at Be fidrot pip 
ip^opepap Ketpovrti Kal tepop alpa Bpe^rroprar 
o^if Bk KcoKvovaa Be ayma paKpa ^opelrae^ 

^Aaavpiop ^oooacra 'ttoctip, Kal TralBa KaXevera* 
dp(f>l Be ptp peXav alpa 'trap 6p(^aXoV 'pcopelro, 
arridea S’ eK pTjp&p <f>QLpia‘cr€TO, oi S’ xnropa^ol 
'^(jLopeoe TO irdpoedev ^ABeopiBi 7rop(f)vpopTo, 

Down. from his snowy side — his eyes are dreamily dimminj^ 

Under their lids ; and the rose leaves his lip, and the kisses upon it 
Fade, and wax fainter, and faintest, and die, before Cypris can snatch them ; 
Dear to tlie Goddess his kiss, though it be not the kiss of the living ; 

Pear — but Adonis wists none of the mouth that kissed him a-dying. 

Ai ! ai ! wail for Adonis !— ai ! ai ! say the Loves for Adonis. 

Cruel ! ah, cruel the wouml on the thigh of the hunter Adonis, 

Y et in her innermost heart a deeper wears Queen Cytheraja. 

Round the fair dead boy his hounds pace, dismally howling ; 

Round him the hill-spirits weep ; but chiefest of all Aphrodite, 

Letting her bright hair loose, goes wild through the depths of the forest 
Passionate, panting, unkempt ; with feet unsandalled whose beauty 
Thorn -bushes tear as she passes, and drip with the blood of the Goddess. 
Bitterly bitterly wailing, down all the long hollows she hurries. 

Calling bun Husband and Love — her Boy — her Syrian Hunter. 

Meantime dead in his gore lieth he— from ^roin unto shouldd^ 

Blootly ; from, breast to thigh ; the fair young flank of Adonfe, 

Heretofore white as the snoW) dull now# and dabbled' with purple. 
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;AX at rhv KvOip^taVi hratAfyvaiv 
£Xe<r€ TOP Kci^v &v8pa, drxnmKe&ev lepop eWo^. 

KvTTpi&i fji,hi tedXhp ore ^atecncev ^ASfppf,s» 
scdrOixpe S* a pLopifjA crtfu ^ASdpiBi KvTrpiBo^, at at. 

&p€a Trdpra yJrfoprt^ koX ai Bpve^, At top '^ABtavtv. 

Kal irorapLol liKaloij^u ra TrivOea ra? ^ Aif>pohira<s, 

KoX irarftu top ''ABcovip iv cipeai Bafcpvovrit 
avOea S’ oBvpa^ ipvdalperai* a Be KvOrjpa 
nrdpTCUi dvd Kvapidyi^ dpa nrdv pottos olicrpov delBet, 

At at rap KvOepeuw, aTrcSXero «aXo 9 "'ABcopi^. 
dxfB S’ aprefioaaev, dm-diKero /caXo? ^ABcopk;. 

KvrrptBo^ alpov epcjra rk ovk eicXavcrep up ; at at 

C&9 iBep, «09 eporjaep ^ABdpiBoff da^erop 

a>9 iBe <f)olpvov atfia p^apatvofiepcp nrepl p>rfp(p, 

7rdj(€a<; dfjirrerda-acra, fccvvperop Meipop '^ABodpc, 

BvcnroTfie fietpov ^'AlBcoPi, rrupvararop ft)9 ce ki)(€{(o, 

0)9 <r€ rrepnrrv^Q), Kal ')(eikea 'xi^tKeart pbl^(o. 

Ai I «.i ! woe for Adonis ! tlie Loves say, “ woe for Adonis I” 

That which hath killed her sweet lover hath killed a grace which was god- 
Jik6 ! 

Perfect the grace seemed of Cypris so long as Adonis was living ; 

Gone is her beauty now — ai ! ai ! gone dead with Adonis : 

All the hills echo it — all the oaks whisper it, ** Ah, for Adonis 1 ” 

£v^ the river- waves ripple the sorrows of sad Aphrodite, 

Even the )^prings on the hills drop tears for the hunter Adonis ; 

Ye^ and the j;;ose-leaves are redder for grief ; for the grief Cythei'cea 
Te^ in the hollow dells, and utters to townland and woodland. 

Ai 1 Lady of Cyprus, ** Lo I dead is my darling Adonis !” 

Echl^ ansn^ers thee back, ** Oh ! dead is thy darling Adonis.” 

Wh^, good sooth, but would say, Ait ai ! for her passionate stbry ? 

Whi^ that she saw and knew the wound of Adonis — the death-wound — 
Saw^ke bloocl come red from the gash, and the white thigh a-waning, 

Wid# butraught she her arms, and cried, ** Ah ! stay* my Adonis t 
Sta)^r me, ill-starred love ! — stay ! stay I till I take thee the last time, 

Hpl^ thee and fold thee, and lips meet lips, and mingle together. 

N 
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^/>€o tvtOov M&ow, rh S' ai nrufmrQv pE ff^lKaaop* 
rocarovTov ps ^tXaaov, Hcrov rh (p^Kapu, 
oErh yjrvx^ i<f ipop orropba xei^ ipifv fprap 
7n/€vpa rebu pevap^ rb Sb crev yXvfcv if>tKTpov apEX^oi, 
i/c Se TTta) Toi/ €po}ra* <f>CKapa Sk tovto ^vXd^co, 

0)9 avrbp rbp '^ABtoPip* iml &v pe, Svofiope, 

(pevyei^ paxpoPy "'ASojpi, xal ep^eat etV ^Ax^popra 
xal (TTvypbv I3a<n\i]a koX arfpiov* a S^ rpXatpa 
^(ba>, xal ^€09 ippl, xal ov hvpapai ae immip. 
\dp/3ap€, n€p<r€<f>6pa, rbv ipbp Troerw/* itral yap avrd 
'rroXKhp ipev KpeoGCDP^ rb Se Trap xaXbp eV crb Karappei 
eipl S’ iyd) rrapaTTorpo^, ex(o S’ aKopearop dptrfp, 
xal xXalco rbp "^ABojplp, o poi Odpe, xal ah ff>o^evpai. 
6pd<rKei<;, & rpprroOarv iroOo^ Se poL w 6pap cTrrr]. 
XVPV di' KvOepeta, xepol S* dpd Bdpar *^Ep(t>re<$. 

<rol S’ dpa xearb^ oXxoXe* ri ydp roXptfpk xvpd/yei^: ; 
/ca\o9 icop roatrovrop iprfpoo OrjpGrX rraXaUip ; 


Rouse thee — a little, Adonis ! kiss back for the last time, beloved ! 

Kiss me — kiss me— only so long as the life of a kiss is ! 

So I may suck from thy soul to my mouth, to my innermost heart-beat, 

All the breath of thy life, and take the last of its loye-spell 
Unto the uttermost drop — one kiss ! I will tenderly keep it 
As I did thee, my Ac^onis, sith thou dost leave me, Adonis ! 

Far thou dost go and for long — thou goest to the region of shadows, 

U nto a hateful and pitiless Power, and I, the unhappy, ; ^ 

Live ! and alack ! am a goddess, and cannot die and go after ; 

Take thou my spouse, dark Queen, have here my husband, as thou art 
Stronger by far than I, and to thee goeth all that is goodly. 

Utterly hapless , my fate, and utterly hopeless, my grief is, 

Weeping my love who is dead, and hating the Fate that hath slain him. ' 
Fled is my joy, like a dream ; thou art tlead, thrice lovely and longed for I 
Queen Cytheraea is v^idowed— -the Loves in my bowers are fale — 

Gone my charmed girdle with thee ; why, rash one, wenPst thou a-hunting 
Mad wert tliou, being so fair, to match thee with beasts of the forest. ” 
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flS oXoipvparo KvTrpt^* hrcua^ovmv *^lip(trr€<ij 
at at rap KvBkpttjap^ am&Xero A:a\o9 
Bdfcpvop a Il€ul>la rotraop X€€t, otrcrop '*Aha}vi<} 
atfjba rd Se ^irdvra ttotI x^ovl yiyverat apdr}* 
atpui poZov rlicT€Lt 'rd Sk Sdfcpva tup dvepuopap. 

Aid^o) Thp"*'ABo}piP‘ dirdiKero fcaX6<; ''ASo}vi<: 
pr]Kir ipl hpvpolai top dpipa pvpeo, Kvirpi, 
ear dyaOd art^oMt Sarcp ^ABwpiSl <f>vWd^ eroipxf 
Xifcrpop €X€(^» KvOepeia, to aop roBe veKpo^ '^ABtopck 
/cal P6/€v<i &p /caXo^ iarv, kcCKjo^ pe/cv^, ola KadevBoyp. 
/cdrdeo piv paXa/coU ipl ipdpeaip, oh ipiavep, 
roh pierd aev dpd vv/cra top iepop virvov 
irarfxpvafp KKiprrjpi* TroOev Kal arvyvov "'ABtoviv. 
/SttWe S’ ipl areif/dvotai, Kal dvdeai* irdvra aup avrrp, 
C&9 rf)po<; redpaKe, Kal dpOea irdpr ipapdpGr). 
paipe Be piP KoXotatv dXei<f>aatt paXve pvpoiai* 
dWvaOo} pvpa rrdvra* t 6 abv pvpop cSXer’ '^ABwpc'i, 
KeKXirai d^po^ ^AB(OPi^ ip eipaai 7rop<f>vpioiaip* 

So grieved the Lady of Cyprus —the young Loves wept for her sorrow, 
Saying, ** Ai ! ai ! Cythercea ! gone dead is her darling Adonis.” 

IDrop by drop as the hunter bleeds, the tears of the Go<ldess 

Fall and blend with the blood, and both on the ground become flowers ; 

ijiose-blossoms grow from the blood, and wind-lilies out of the tear-drops. 

Ai ! ai I comely Adonis — gone dead is the god-like Adonis ; 

Wander no longer bewailing in glade and in thicket, sad lady ! 

Fmr is his bed of leaves, and fragrant the couch where the dead lies, 
Pead, but as lovely hs life— yea, dead— but as lovely as sleep is ; 
tap him in mantles of silken — such robes as he once took delight in 
When by thy side he passed in caresses the season of starheams, 
tulled on a couch of gold — though dead, the raiments become him ; 

on him garlands and blossoms and buds, cfhtomb them together ; 
^hen that Adonis died, the flowers died too, and were withered ! 

I^n on him perfumes and odours, shed myrrh and spices upon him ; 
all delightful things die and go with him, for dead is the dearest, 
lies he lovely, in death-shroud of purple, the fair young Adonis ; 

' ) N 2 ^ 
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Si fiiv K\aLovT€<; avcurrevdjfpvmv "^Epa/re^, 
Ketpdpevoi ')(alraE itr *AS(l)viSr j(i& p,hf oicrrw, 

8? 8’ irrl To^op cjSati/’, 89 8* evrrrepop dye t^apirpap* 
j^co pep iku<r€ nriSiKop *AS(opiSo^^ 89 Si XifiTjr^ ^ 
'Xpvcrelxp <f>opifj(rcp UStop^ 6 Si pr)pla \ovei‘ 

89 8’ diridep TTrepvyea’O'tp dpaylrv^ei rip "'ASaypip, 

Airrdp top KvOipeiap iircudl^ovcLp *'JS/ 3 cdt 69 . 
ea-^eoe XapirdSa irdaap iirl (f>\uiL^ ^Tpivaio^t 
Koi <rr^(/)09 i^em-ircurae yaprjkiop. ovk h^L 8’ *Tpdp, . 
*Tpdp ovK It deiSopepop piXo^ aSerai, €tL CLtf 
at at Kal top '^AScoptP hri TrXiop, ^ 'Tp€Paio<;, 
ai XdpiTe<; KkaiopTi, top viia t& Kipvpao, 

&\€To /ca\o9 ’^^Sft)vt9,. ip dXkqXrjCb Xiyovaar 
KoX Moiaat top ''AScopip dpaKXaiovaiP ^'ASeoPiP, 

KaL pip iTToeiSovcnp' 6 Si (r(f)l<np am iTraicovH* 
ov php OVK idiXu, Kwpa 86 piv om dwoXvei. 

Arjye yotop, Kv 0 ip€ia, roaijpepop la^^o Kopp&v* 

Set <76 TrdXiP tcXavaaii TrdXiv ek Ito9 a\\o SaKpvaai, 

Round about his couch the Loves go piteously wailing, 

Tearing their hair for Adonis ; and one has charge of his arrows, 

One of his polished bow, and one of his well-feathered quiver ; . 

One unclasps his sandal, and one in a water-pot golden 
Brings bright water to lave his limbs, and one at the bier-head 
Fans with her pinions the forehead and eyes of the sleeping Adonis. 

Ah 1 but for Cypris herself the young I-.oves sorrow the sorest ; 

Quenched are the marriage-lamps in the halls of the God Hymenseus, 
Scattered hts marriage crotvns ; no more he sings, “ Hymen, oh ! Hymen,’ 
** flymen !” no more is the song he goes singing, but evermore ai ! ai ! 

** Ah, for Adonis,’* he cries, and Ah !” say the Graces, “ Adonis !*’ 
More than the marriage-god even, they weep for the Syrian huntsman, , 
One to the other still saying, “ Dead — dead is the lovely Adonis ! ” 

All the nine Muses bewail>^but he hears no more music an<i singing, • 
Nay, not if that he would ; Fate holds him fast and for ever. 

Cease, Cytheraea, thy sobs ; a little while rest from thine anguish. 

Soon must thy tears flow agaih, and again comes the season of sorrow. 



MOSCHUS. 


Of the life of Moschus no details exist ; it is doubtful 
where and when he lived, and the surest piece of history 
about him is the passage already quoted, wherein the 
poet speaks of Theocritus as his contemporary. In the 
long elegy which he has left upon Bion, he calls himself 
the ‘*heir” of the second of the Sicilian Trio. Nor was 
he undeserving so proud a name, for his remaining 
verses are of the true Sicilian softness, as may be judged 
by the two extracts given. Let no one care too much 
for dates and dry particulars of such lives as these three 
Dorian poets must have led. Enough that the dying 
flower of Grecian poesy was nursed by them into such 
various but lovely colour in the rich Trinacrian air. 
Moschus, albeit the least and last of the three, hardly 
has his rival, nevertheless, for fineness of ear and nice 
tsiste in words ; and this sonnet or little idyll of his has 
been famous ever since the poet made it, lying amid 
the asphodel by Arethusa : — 

Tclv a\a rhv yXavKav orav &P€fiof; drpefJLa fidWrj, 

Tctp <f>piva riw SeiXdu ipeffi^oputc, ovS' eri fiot yd 
ivrl <f>i\cL9 Ttordrf^i Sk ttoXv TrXiov afifie ycCKdva* 
oXV OTav irdKui% a Bk OdXaaaa 

When winds that move not its calm surface sweep 
The azure sea, I love the land no more ; 

The smiles of the serene and tranquil deep 
Tempt my unquiet mind. But when the roar 
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KVfyrbv i-reuppi^y. Tii Be KVfMTa fMKpA pBisnvji, ^ 

e<s ^06m voftncUvo) xal BevBpefi, 8’ a\a ^^ewyw 

yaBe pot a^trcuTrd, % d BdaKUK eSoBeu 

£p 0 a Kal, ipf TTvevari ttoXw? oivepo^, a mrw oBei. 

7, KUKhv 6 ypiireixi ^cbei, ^iov, ^ B6pm d raw, ^ 
m\ TTom ivr\ OdXaaoa, Kal Ix^ixi « ’rXa'iw &Ypa. 
avrdp ipol iXvKii^ Sm/o'i vtto wbardv^ ^oBv^vf^p, 

Kcd varidt ^iXiotpi rov iy^vBep fjfxpv oKOvety, 

& repvei yjro^eoia-a top aypiov, ovxt rapacaei. 

H Of ocean’s grey abyss rcsomids, and foam 

Gathers upon the sea, and vast waves burst, 

I turn from that drear aspect to the home 

Of earth and its deep woods, where, interspersed, 

When winds blow loud pines niake sweet melody ; 

Whose house is some lone bark, whose toil the sea, 

Whose prey the wandering fish— an evil lot 
Hath chosen. Hut I my languid limbs will fling 
Beneath the plane, where the brook’s murmuring ^ 

Moves the calm spirit, but disturbs it not. ^ ^ 0 • 

One more pretty, sparkling piece of Greek, and we 
have done with the sweetest trio of singers in all the 
Pan-Hellenic choir. Charming itself, it is rendered note 
for note throughout its playful music by the same delicate 
English voice. Moschus sings 

''Hpa ndv 'Axw rds yeirovty;, fiparo B' 'Axd> 

CKipmr& Urdpo>. Xdrvpos; 8 ’ i-rrepaivero 

w ’Axd> rhv ndva, roavv XdTvpo^ ^Uyev 'Ax&, 

KoX AvBa XaTvpiiTKOv Ipois B' iapix^' upotfia. 
o<r<rcv yap r^vav tI? iplaee rbv ^iTUovra, 

Tooffop op&i (t>tUo>p ixOalpero, vdax^ dnrnya. 
toOto vdavp rd BtBdypaHa tops dpepdaroK' 
aripyere roiK 4 >t\f}<r 0 e. 
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Shelley’s translation runs: — 

Pan loved his neighbour Echo, but that child 
Of Earth and Air pined for the Satyr leaping ; 

The Satyr loved with wasting madness blind 

The bright nymph Lyda — so the three went weeping. 

As Pan loved Echo, Echo lovetl the Satyr, 

The Satyr I-,yda — and so love consumed them. 

And so to each, which was a woful matter, 

To bear what they inflicted Justice doomed them : 

For inasmuch as each plight hate the lover. 

Each loving, so was hated. Ye that love not 

Be warned ; in thought turn this example over, 

That when ye love the like return ye prove not ! 


Shelley. 



BABRIUS. 


Babrius, or Gabrias, for his very name is disputed 
as well as his date, wrote fables in chpliambic verse, 
which were called “ Mythiambes.” It is not long that 
tfie admirable little apologues of this author have been 
in the possession of scholars. The labours of Berges at 
Munich, and the lucky trouvaille of a MSS. in a convent 
at Mount Athos, containing one hundred and twenty 
three of the parables of Babrius, have restored one of the 
most ingenious and lively writers of the latest period of 
Greek art to his rights. No fabulist can well be original, 
for fables have been the work of the wit of mankind 
from the earliest days, and the “ mythiarnbist only 
collects and epigrammatises them. But the Greek of 
Babrius is clear and neat, and his style remarkable — the 
more so, if, as some think, he was a Roman living in the 
East, and no Greek or Byzantine. 



RHIANUS. 

Among the few writers who kept up elsewhere the fading 
traditions of Greek song during the third century before 
Christ, this one, native of Bena in Crete, is (o be men- 
tioned. Originally a slave in a gymnasium, he rose to 
considerable reputation as an epical and historical poet. 
He wrote the Heracleid,” ‘‘ Xhessalica,'’ ** Messeniaca,*' 
** Achaica,” and ** Eliaca,” of which very scanty fragments 
are remaining ; together with a few scattered epigrams. 



ARATUS. 


This astronomical versifier compiled a volume called 
Appearances and Signs/* which was held good enough 
to be translated into Latin verse by Cicero, German icus, 
and Avienus. It described the constellations, and dis- 
coursed upon the influences of the heavenly bodies. 
Virgil was under obligations to. Aratus for passages in 
his "Georgies,” and a world of grammarians and mathe- 
maticians have made the Ciliclan writer their subject. 
It is from Aratus that St. Paul quoted as “ one of your 
own poets ’* to the Athenians, citing the words rov yap 
KoX yivo<$ ea-puev, in the 17th chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles. 



NICANDER. 


Poet, physician, and grammarian, Nicandcr was born at 
Claros, near Colophon, where he held the hereditary 
office of priest of Apollo. He was a man of high 
science for his time, and his researches and conclusions 
were embodied in two works called respectively Thcriacay 
treating of ‘‘ Antidotes against the bites of venomous 
animals,’* and Alexiphariftaaiy or “Antidotes against 
poisons.” Nicander, though a credulous and unreliable 
naturalist and savant, has some ingenious suggestions 
and valuable observations. He was the first to explain 
the mechanism of the serpent’s poison-fang; and his 
remarks on many animals are full of the signs of close 
study. Still, we find him believing that wasps are pro- 
duced from horseflesh in a putrid state ; and in his 
treatise on mineral poisons he only knows, or seems to 
know, of whitelead and litharge. The Greek of these 
rhymed treatises upon medicine is extremely polished, 
and the general correctness and good sense of his 
physiological views such as to command admiration 
regard being had to the age in which he lived. 



LUCIAN, OPPIAN, WITH OTHERS. 

HermesiaNax, the writer of love-poems to the beautiful 
but profligate Leontiuni; and Meleager, the collector of 
epigrams under the title of Xre(f>avo^, need not arrest this 
closing review; while Lucian, the witty, bitter, tasteful 
satirist of Samosata, belongs to the history of Greek 
prose, albeit he wrote certain agreeable verses of society. 
Yet, excepting Lucianos far-fetched epigrams, we scarcely 
ISind a voice perpetuating in Greek the culture of the 
Muses during the three centuries preceding Oppian and 
Proclus. Heliodorus, the author of the first real novel, 
wrote a poem on alchymy. Oppian, a native of Cilicia, 
preceded him, living in the time of Septimius Severus 
and Caracalla, and wrote upon subjects connected with 
field sports. His '^Cynegetica,” or treatise on hunting, 
was so much to the taste of the Emperor Caracalla, 
that a piece of gold was given to the fortunate poet for 
every line. He died of the plague at Anaxarbus, a town 
of Cilicia, in the thirtieth year of his age ; and an epitaph 
declared upon his tomb that Oppian had been called to 
the society of the gods because he already excelled all 
mankind. Beside the “ Cynegetica,'* Oppian — or another 
poet. of the same name, as is maintained by some — 
composed ** Halieutica,” or a ** Discourse on Fishing,” and 
"Ixeutica,” or a '‘Discourse on Fowling.” The style 
of Oppian is animated and ornate; his de|criptipns are 
lively and just,, and Buffbn himself has not hesitated to 
draw upon the young naturalist for facts and particulars. 



MUS/EUS. 


The date of this writer is much disputed, and ha^ been 
variously fixed at terms between the third and thirteenth 
centuries after Christ — but the purity of diction, and the 
numberless graces of “ the grammarian’s ” style, give to 
his . poem upon ** Hero and Leander ” a claim to be 
quoted among the classics of Hellas, whatever its precise 
period. There are certainly signs about it of a very 
late age in Grecian composition, and some images and 
conceits are excessively modern in character. The story, 
however, is in itself so world-wide and tender, and 
Musseus narrates it with such liveliness and sympathy 
for the lovers, that it shall be cited freely enough to 
show all its best passages. 

, The poem thus opens : — 

Oeeb, Kpviplcov iirifidprvpa \vxvov ipcoraov, 

KoX vvx>bOV 7r\u)T7jpa daKcuraroTropcov vpLevaioDV, 
teal ydfiov top ovk ISev d(f>0cTo^ 

/cal Kal ''AfivSop, OTrrj ydfjbo^ epvitxp^ 'Hpov^. 

prjXop^pop Te AiapBpov ofiov kcu \vxpop aKOVCo, 

\vxyop aTra/yyeWopra iia/croplriv *A(f)poSiTij^, 

Sing, Muse, the beacon gleaming bright above, 

That lit the nightly swimmer to his love ; 

The hidden meeting, and the midnight tide 
Which bore the bridegroom to his watchful bride ; 

The marriage-robes sea-soaked, the moist embrace, 

Abydos* town, and Sestos— Hero’s place ; 
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’Hpov^ wtcrtTfafioto yafioar&Xop 

XvyfffoVi epo)To^ wydKjm, rov &(j>eX£p aWipto^ 2!e^ 

ivvv^iov fier dedXjov &y€iv op^rpfvptv Aarpiov, 

Kai flip eTTiKXrjaai pufi^orroSjov Aarpop ip^tap, 
om^rreKep orvpipiOo^ iptofuwiap ohvpouop* 
arfy€\ir)P r €<j)v\ii^€P aKoifiYfTcup vfiepaiwPs 
^plp ;^a\ 67 rov TTPOipaiP arjpiepai ix^pop arfrrfp* 
oKK! Aye fioi fikXmvrt filap GVpdeiSe reXevrrfv 
Xv^pov a-jSeppvpipoio, teal oXXvpiipoLo AedvSpov. 

Sv<TTo^ hfp Kal ^A/Svhof; ipaprlop, iyyifOi mvrov, 
yeirove<i eiai iroXrjeG* ^Epm S\ ova ro^a riraiptop, 
dfi<f>OT€p^f: TrroXUaaip eva ^vverf/cep 61 (tt6p, 
rjWeop <f}Xi^a^ Kal 'rrapdepov ovpofia 8 ’ airrc^p 
ip€p6ei<% T€ AeapSpo<s hfp, Kal irapdho^ *Hp(o» 

7) fi€P Xriarop epaiep, o Sk irroXiedpop ^A^vSov, 
dfi(f>or€pa)p TToXuop irepiKaWie^ derrepe^ Afi(f>(o, 

Longing Leander on the salt-wave’s crest, 

The lamp that led him to sweet Hero’s breast ; 

Kind lamp^Iove’s jewel— which the mighty Jove 
Might well have taken to the orbs above, 

And set it shining in the spangled sky 
To l>e Love’s star of all Heaven’s company, 

Seeing it was the planet of their bliss. 

The glittering summons to the sleepless kiss. 

Till the hard waves made end of him and this ; 

But help, high Muse ! and teach roe how to sing 
Leander’s^death and lamp’s extinguishing. 

Sestos'and white Abydos, cities twain. 

Fronted each other upon Helle’s mam. 

God Eros there, setting his shaft to string. 

Wounded two bosoms with one shaft-shooting ; 

A maiden’s and a youth’s~;-Leander he. 

And lovely Hero, Sestos’ sweetest, she : ' 

Each of each town the very best and boast, 

A noble pair. If ever to that coast 
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eXtc€Kov aXKri\ok<Tu (r(f S’, e? irore xeifft Trepi^crw, 
Sl^eo fJLOt rivcL rrvpyov, iirrj TTore *Hp(a 

urraro, Xv^vov expvcra, koX ^efi>6veve AedvSp^* 
Bi ^€0 8’ dpxaivj^ aJurfxia iropdfjLov *A0vSov, 
eiair^ nrov tOs/iiotna [lopov Kal epwra AmvBpov. 
uWh TTod^p AeiauBpo^, *A/3uBo9i Bjofiara vaUov , , 
^Hpov^ €9 TToOov ffK0€t 7r6d<p S’ ipiSrjcre Kal avrtjp ; 

^Spd} pL€P ^a/)tW<ra, BiOTpe<p€<i alfia Xa^ovcra, 
KxnrpiBo<; ^p Upeia, ydfioap S' dBlBa/cro^ iovca, 
irvpyov dm ‘0 Trpoy6va)p Traph yelropc vote daXdaap, 
dWff Kvirpt^ dpatraa* <Tao(f}poa‘Vpp Be xal alBoi 
ovSeTTOT dypofJbeprj(Tt fie0(OfiL\i](re yvpac^lp, 
ouBk x^P^^^ pberrjKvdep i^Xctco^ 

fjL&fWP dXevofjieprf ^rfKi^/jLopa dTjXurepdcpp^ 

Kal ycbp iir arfXatp ^qXi^fioph el(n ywaiKev 
,aW* alel Kvdepeiap iXanKop^evri 'A(f>poBiT7fp, 
TToXXa/ct Kal top ''Epojra irapif}yope€<rKe OurfXaU 

Thou goest, inquire for Hero’s tower, and roam 
Where she Love’s light-house nightly did ill time. 

Inquire for white Abydos, too, and muse 
Where young Leander life and love did lose ; 

But now to tell how he fiir Hero loved, 

And how the maid to dote on him was moved. 

Honey-sweet Hero, of a god-like race, 

Was priestess to Queen Venus in that place ; 

And in her father’s house by the sea set 
Herself a Queen of Love, though virgin yet, 

Dwelt ; yet for modesty and beauty’s shame 
She never to the city-markets came, 

Nor mingled wit^' the feast-days or the dance; 

Lest envious eyes upon her eyes should glance ; 

For those ilLfavoured flout at fairer faces ; 

But ever in the holy temple-places 

She worshipped rose-lipped Venus, queen above, 
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lAffTpl crifv ovpavtff, <f>Xoyepf)p rpofUovm tpapirpvfif. 
dXX’ ou8* i^HV€ irvpmv€U}vraE OMrrou9. 

And Eros eke, the tiny God of I^ove, . r 
Beseeching that she might unscathM go, ' 

Yet not the more 'scaped she delicious woe. 

Musaus then describes a festival which took place 
yearly in honour of Aphrodite, to which all the towns- 
folk of Sestos and Abydos, with those of the neighbouring 
cities, were wont to repair — and even the secluded Hero 
always bore part in this great day of her goddess. Not 
maid or youth, indeed, lingered at home on such an 
occasion — though the poet archly hints that the maidens 
went more for the charming spectacle than anything 
religious, and the youths that they might behold the 
maidens. Among them, stateliest and loveliest, Hero 
appears — 

'H prjov eTT^^ero irapOepo^ ^tipo), 

pLapiiapvyrjv 'xapUvros aTraarpamTovGa TTpoadmov 
via T€ XevKOirdprjo^ hravreKKovcra creX'qvf}, 
uKpa Be 'xioveoiv (ftomcrcrero KVKka irapu&Vs 
0)9 poBov iK KoKvKfPv BiBopLO^poov' ^ ^dyci ^1179 
*Hpov^ eV pbeXeeacri poBcav 'KEip^vd <f)ainjvar 
')(poi 7 )p yap pieKecov ipvOaivero' vi<raop>ivr)^ Be 
/cal poBa \ei/«o;^tTa)j /09 vtto <r<l>vpd XdpPireTo Kovprjfi, 

V And Hero, too, went up unto the shrine, 

The beauty of her fair face all arshine, 

Like the pure Moon's when first §he swims the sky ; 

Her tender cheeks were touched with that soft dye 
Which rosebuds show, when neither white nor red. 

But crimson paled with milk. You would have^said 
She' was all made of rose-leaf, she did show 
So rose-l>ud pink under her thin robe's flow, 
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TroXXdi 8 €/c fieKitov XdptT€^ piop» oi Sk ttoXcmoI 
. T/)^?9 Xdpvrwi '^evcravTo W€<l>v/C€vaf eU Si 'Hpov^ 

o^BfiKptO^ y^KooDV €fC(iThv X(ipCT€cr<rtf T€^7/Xet« 

So roseate-necked, so rosy-footed. See ! 

Of old they said the Graces were but three. 

But each bright eye of Hero, as it seemed, 

With love-lights of a hundred Graces gleamed. 

The forced fancy of these latter lines exemplifies how 
Greek poetry had declined from the stately simplicity of 
old models. The poet proceeds to narrate what ardent 
admiration Hero excited at the festival, and how Lean- 
der, suddenly encountering her there, fell instantly* in 
love with the fair Sestian. Nor was she less struck 
with the young townsman of Abydos. Her beautiful 
eyes' timidly return the messages of his; and Leander is 
emboldened, when the evening star breaks up the festival, 
to steal behind her in the throng, and then, 

tfpipLa p,kp 0\1^<M)V poSoeiBia SdjcrvXa Kovprj^, 
fiveraodev i(rTOvd')(i^€V dditr^arov 17 Sk auowfj, 
ola re 'Xj^opuivTj, poSirjv i^iaircure xelpa, 

C&9 8* iparrjs ip6rj<re pevfMira Kovprj^, 

OaparaXem waXdp^rj rrroXvSalSaXop IXKe 
€<rxora rip/rievro^ im KevOea ptjov. 
oKvaKioi^ Be rroBeacr^v e^ienrero 7rap0ivo<i ^Hpd), 

Lightly he touched her soft and rosy hand, 

Heaving a deep sigh, plain to understand ; 

And she, as one an angered, drew it in. 

But so that he might see ’twas no great sin. 

' Then bolder, by her stole he took the maid. 

And prayed her turn one minute to tlie shade ; 

Whereat with pretty frown and faltering feet 


O 
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otuirep ovKjdiKavo’a, &’ aveveiKma iptoptfp, 

drfKvfepot^ iTrieo’af^p aTreiKelovtra AedpBptp* ‘ r 

S,€lp€, ri fiapyaii/€t><: ; ri fie, BvirpLope, trapOepov SXteei ^ ; 
aWiyt/ Bcvpo EeKepdop- ipop S' uTcoKiptre ')(yr&pa* 

She turned and stayed, an<l said with chiding sweet— 

** Sir ! are you mad ? flow dare you hold me so? 

“ Leave plucking of my gown, and let me go,” 

But it all ends, * nevertheless, in the ” old, old story.” 
Leander pleads eloquently, and Hero is persuaded almost 
before she begins to listen. They exchange information 
as to each other’s nanies and birth, and the minute grows 
to an hour during which they * thus linger talking. Hero 
is in despair when she finds that^ the Hellespont flpws 
between her lover’s town and her own; but he passion- 
ately declares the Hel^ipont is nothing : — 

Uapdipe, crbp,Bt epayra koX ^piop olBpa Trep’qato, 
el TTvpl fCoX uttXjoop eaaerat vBoyp, 

ov Tpofiico ^api) t^y)p p^Tap€vp^po<f evvrjv, 

ov ^p6p^P ri'^ff^epTa^mpiTTrcbaaroipi OaKdererq^. 
dW’ aiei Kard pvitcra (fyopevpepo^ vypo^ dxoirqs:, 

VTf^opuu ^ EXKqcnroPTOP drfdppoop* ov)( eKaOep yap 
dpria aelo TroXqo^ irrdKUdpop 'A^vBov. 
povpop ip>ol €pa Xv)(POP dw qKi^drov do irvpyov 

Sweet, for thy love the watery way I’d cleave, ^ 

Though foam were fire, and waves with flame did heave ; 

I fear not billows if. they bear to thee, 

„Nor tremble at the hissing of the sea ; 

Do but one thing — set thine own lamp on Mgbf 
To shine at evening through the silent sky, 

And I will be Love’s ship, my pilot-star . . 

That beam ; whereto oaring my w*ay afar, 
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e/C Trepdrfj^ dvd^cuve Korci tcpiffxt^' S<l>pa vorfcrafi 
iaraoixai oXJcct^ *'Epci)T 09 , €)(oafp tredev dtrripa \v)(yop* 
fCcU fiiv oTriTTTevoDv SuvT^ oiJre Bo(irf)v, 

<fv Bpatrhv ^fipl(ova, Kal ajSpoxov oKtcov 
irarpiSo^ avrvrropou} ttotI yXvKvv oppov iKolpTfu* 
dXKdy 7r€(f)u\a^o ^apUTrueiovra^ dyjra^, 

diroa^iaaonct, kcu avriica Ovpop oKiatrco* 

I shall not see Bootes^ nor the Wain, 

And bright Orion will be bright in vain. 

Only take heed, dear, of the winds, and shield * 

The light, that when I toil, by waves concealed. 

It be not quenched by any envious blast. 

Lest I go down, a ship and venture lost. 

Hero agrees to this arrangement, and the lovers part ; 
she to her tower, and Leander to Abydos, where he 
counts the hours until the appointed night. Musaius 
then describes very charmingly how the youth watches 
for the gleam of the lamp, and how, beholding it,^ he 
casts himself into the sea-waves, after a prayer to Eros 
and the Deity of the Deep. Hero, on her side, has 
kindled the beacon, and stands shielding it against the 
breezes with the folds of her garment ; while Leander 

Xaprropipov S’ eairevhep d^L Karepapria Xvx^ov 
" duT09 icop iph'f}<fy avroarToko^, avrofiaTO^ p^v^. 

Steered witli his face set hard where that ray shone. 

Ship, pilot, rower,, merchant, all in one. 


He touches land at last, arrives beneath the tower, and 
Heto 

I ’JS/c 8^ dvpdcop 

f^vp^top vurBpaipopra irepprrrv^acra aLcairri, 

H . 0 3 
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a^poKOfiov^ paddfit^as h^L crra^oirra doKdttin]^, 

T^ar^e vvfKfyoKOfwto fivxoif^ irrl wap0€P€&po<^, ' 

Kal xpoa Trivra KtiOfjpe, tifJLa9 B* iKteUp 

ev6Sfi<p, l>oBk<pt fCdl oXIttpoov ia^e<r€p oBfiijv.^ 
elairc S’ aaOp^lvovra fiadvarp^ots evl Xiterpot^ 
vvfi(f}(ov a/x^t%i;0€ura, <f}iXi^vopa^ fivffov^*; 

NvpL<l}l€, TToWct /jioyi^Ga<:, & fiif Trade vvfKf>io<; AXKo^, 
wfi^Ui TToXKh pboyriGa^f a>u^ vv rot oKp^vphv ijB(op, 
oBpbri r Lxdvoeaaa ^apoyBomrobo 0aXdcr<rr)^* 

Bevpo, T€ov9 IBp&ra^ ipbot^ eviKwrOeo koXttol^. 

In gladness past all words her white arms flung 
Round him, and on his panting bosom hung, 

And led him from the cold and foamy beach 
Up to her tower ; and when her room they reach, 

She wiped his pearly body clean of brine, 

And took the salt smell off with unguents fine, 

In rose-leaves dyed and scented rich and rare ; 

And then ^he clothed him with her own deep hair. 

Yet panting from his voyage — while in his ear 
She poured these tender accents : — 

“ Husband dear ! 

** Sore hast thou toiled, as never one save thee, 

“ Battling the horrid deep to come to me ; 

Forget upon my lips the waves* harsh taste, 

“ The fierce sea-monsters and the roaring waste. 

The port is reached : anchor, dear ship, and have 
“ The goods you sailed for in your Hero’s love.” 

Many such delicious times Leander makes the pas- 
sage; but by-and-by the winter came, with' wild storms 
in the Hellespont — and yet neither can Hero refuse to 
light her lamp, nor will her lover let the rough waves 
keep hipi away. The whole world know% the sequel of 
this ancient love story. One night, with more than half 
a gale” blowing from the Sestos shores, the beacon gleams 
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out, and the swimmer starts; but the storm blows the 
flame but when Leander is half-way, and, overwhelmed 
by the cruel billows, he is drowned, and flung ashore at 
the foot of the tower. Hero, when the morning breaks, 
beholds his corpse lying there, and flings herself down 
to perish by his side. 

Enough has been cited of this little Greek epic to 
•show that, whoever the author might be, it contains not 
only real poetry, but a deep and vivid sympathy and 
great power of narrative. Its faults are equally apparent, 
and separate it entirely from the majestic severity of 
ancient models, while they show how, under the subjec- 
tive form of thinking characteristic, of later times, the art 
of verse became transformed, and not a little corrupted. 



PROCLUS. 

Our long list of poets, which began with the grand 
singing of Homer, and has faded away into such minor 
musicians as Callimachus and Rhianus, such mere rhym- 
ing professors as Nicander and Oppian, may end at least 
with a most noble name. Proclus was born at Constan- 
tinople in A.D. 412, and it is not too much to say that some-, 
thing eloquent from the greatest poet and something lofty 
from the greatest philosopher of Hellas — an inheritance 
at once of the melody of Homer and of the mind of Plato 
— fell upon this last of the Greek minstrels. It is for his 
philosophic works and career, no doubt, that Proclus is 
best known. His commentary on the ‘^Timaeus” of Plato 
was a masterpiece of erudition for the age. His mystic 
and religious writings are deeply interesting ; and sublime 
in theory and aim, even where most extravagant. In his 
treatises on Providence, Fate, and Evil, he states with 
eloquent force the doctrine that all pain and sorrow 
spring from the limitation of human knowledge. In his 
** Eighteen Arguments against the Christians,*' he main- 
tains the eternity of the world — a favourite thesis of the 
Platonists— and all these, as well as his other works, are 
saturated with the ardent and spiritual nature of a soul 
truly poetic and aspiring. A profound spirit charactewses 
the six religious poems which Proclus has If ft ; and it is 
interesting to notice how, retaining the form, the names,' 
the mythological traditions of the hieratic and Orphic 
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poets, this Neo-Platonic philosopher and singer bends 
all their old' machinery to the needs of his time, teach- 
ing the high hopes and daring innovations of the 
Alexandrian school in the language of a religion which 
had really died four hundred years back, at the time 
when the Greek sailors heard that awful cry moaning 
round the islands of the Echinades, “ Great Pan is dead!" 
These six hymns of Proclus close the long catalogue of 
Hellenic poesy with a solemn and tender strain. Take, 
for example, his “ Prayer to the Muses," which breathes 
the spirit of an utterly new age, speaking though it does 
in the phrases used twenty centuries back. It is, in fact, 
an epitaph upon a buried religion, written in its own 
disused hieroglyphics ; an elegy for Greek song, now at 
last ending for ever, along with its beautiful false fables 
and lovely intermingling of the lives of gods and men. 

’Tfivio/iev, fiepOTTav dvof^atyiov yfiveoficp 
ivvea Ovyarepa^ fteydKov Zito? dr/kao^vov;, 
cCl Kara /Sev^o? aXMOfiivax ^iotoio, 

d'XpdvTOii! TeKeTfjaiv eyepatvocov utto ^i^Kcov 

Glory and praise to those sweet lamps of earth, 

The nine fair Daughters of Almighty Jove, 

Who all the passage dark to death from birth 

Lead wandering souls with their bright beams of love. 

Through cares of mortal life, through pain and woe, 

The tender solace of their counsel saves ; 

The healing secrets of their songs forego 
Despair ; and when we tremble at the waves 

Of lifers wild sea of murk incertitude. 

Their gentle touch upon the helm is pressed, 
f Their hand points out the beacon-star of good, 

Where we shall make our harbour, and have rest — 
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'py^€i4(idv ^voravro Sv^avrijraov oBvpdmu, 

/cal cnrevBeiv iBiBa^av inrep fiaOtrx/BiVfJLOva XqBffv 
Xyyo^ Sx^iv, /ca0apii/$ Bk poXelv irorl crvwofJLOP SurrpoVt 
a/dev &7r€TrXdryj(07)<rav^ or ct? y€V€0\i]’tov ojct^iv 
K amretTOVs vXjorrpa^iaai Trepl /cXi^pourc pavetacu* 
oKXct, Oeal, Kal ip^io TroXuTrrowyroi/ ip(of}v 
iravcrare, /cal voepoh p>€ cro<f>&v ^a/cx^i(Tare 
p/qBe fjb aTTOTrXpr/^evev BeunOecov yivo<i AvBp&v 
drpamrov ^a$ir)f;, ipi<f>€yyio<f, drfiuxoKOfnrov 
aUl S’ opABoio TToXirTrX/iry/cTOio y€vi0\f)f$ 

?\k€t iptfv iravdXripx/va irpo^ <l>do^ dyvbv, 

vfieripcov fiplOovcrav de^ivocov dm ^i/SXoiv, 

/cal /c\io<: everrlri^ (f/pevodeXyio^ alkv e'^pvaav, 

KXvre 0€ol GO<f>vq^ ieprj^; otrj/ca<i ^oi/t€9, 

0 ? 's/rt/^d^ pepoTTcov, dvarycdycov dyfrdpeuoc irvp. 

The planet of our home wherefrom we fell, 

Allured by this poor show of lower things, 

Tempted among earth’s dull deceits to dwell : 

But oh ! great Sisters, hear his prayer who sings, 

And calm the restless flutter of his breast. 

And fill him with the thirst for wisdom’s stream ; 

Nor ever suffer thoughts or men unblest 
To turn his vision from the eternal beam. 

Ever and ever higher, from the throng 
Lawless and witless, lead his feet aright 

Life’s perils and perplexities among, 

To the white centre of the sacred light. 

Feed him with food of that rich fruit which grows 
On stems of splendid learning — dower him still 

With gifts of eloquence to vanquish those 
Who err — ^let soft persuasion change their will. 

Hear, heavenly Sisters, hear I oh, ye who know ^ 

The winds of wisdom’s sea, the course to steer ; 

Who light the flame that lightens all below, 

And bring the spirits of the perfect there 



, P/iOCIel/S, 


eXtcer e9 a6(wdrovfSi (TKanov K€v6fjL&pa Xvrrowa^^ 
vfivtav dppr^oun KoOtfpd/ievoi reXerpcrr 
kXGt€ crcuorijpe^ fieyaKoi, ^aJdmv S’ anro fiifiXjoop 
v€v<rar ifiol <^009 dypop, diroa’KeBaaapre^ opul)^V^» 
S(f}pa K€P eS ypoHO Oehv apb/Sporop, r)Bk xal apBpa* 
p/qB* ipk \q6aiot<i vtto yevpaaip ovKoh pe^aop 
Bai/Mcop icUkp ^oVy fuucdpcop dirdpevOeu iopra* 
pq Kpv€pfj<i yepiOXqt: epl Kvpcuri irewrcDKvlap 
's^vxVP ovK ideKovaap epqp iirl Bqpop dXdadac 
Uoipq Tt 9 Kpvoeaaa filov Beapoiai TreS^crj;. 
oKKa Oeol a‘o<f>lq<: €pt\ap7rio<; qy€poid)€<i, 

/c^/cXw, impyopipp Bh 7rpo<$ vylrt,(f}6pi]TOP drapirop 
Bpyui Kal T€\6T^9 lep&p dpa<j>alpere pvdeop. 

Where the immortals are, when this life’s fever 
Is left behind as a dread gulf o’erpassed ; 

And souls,’ like mariners, escaped for ever, 

Throng on the happy foreland, saved at last 

So bring, high Muses ! open roe the scroll 
Where Truth is writ in characters of fire ; 

Roll from my eyes the mists of life — oh J roll. 

That I may have my spirit’s deep desire, 

Discerning the divine in undivine, 

The god in man — the life of me in death ; 

Nor let dire powers pluck this soul of mine 

From its most precious hope — to merge beneath 

Deep floods of black oblivion, far from bliss. 

From light, from wisdom — never let their doom 

Shut my lost soul in such despair as this, 

My soul that is so vreary of the gloom ! 

But hear and help, ye wise and shining Nine ! 

I yearn and strive towards your heavenly side ; 

Teach me the secret of the mystic sign. 

Give me the lore that guards, the words that guide. 




THE PRINCIPAL ERAS IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. 

(FROM LIDDELL AND SCOTT.) 

' I. The Early Epic Period, comprising the Iliad and Odyssey, the Homeric 
Hymns, and the Poems of Hesiod. 

II. From about 800 to 530 a.c., in which l.iterature chiefly flourished in 
Asia Minor and the Islands ; the Period of the early Lyric, Elegiac, 
and lambic Poets. 

III. From 530 to 510 a.C., the Age of Peisistratus, &c. ; the l^eginning of 

' Tragedy at Athens. 

IV. From 510 to 470 a.c., the Age of rk IltpaiKd^ in which Uie Great 

Tragic Poets began to exhibit, and Simonides and Pindar brought 
Lyric Poetry to perfection. 

V. From 470 to 431 A.C., the Age of Athenian Supremacy : perfection of 
Tragedy. 

VI. From 431 to 403 A.c., the Age of the Peloponnesian War : perfection 
of the Old Comedy. 

VII. From 403 to about 336, the Age of Spartan and Theban Sujjremacy, 
and of Philip : Middle Comedy. 

VIII. From about 336 to the Roman Times: {i) Macedonian Age: New 
Comedy. (2) Alexandrian Age : later Epic and Elegiac writers, 
Callimachus, Theocritus, Apollonius Rhodius, &c. 

IX. Roman Age : Epigrammatic Poets. The revived Atticism of Lucian, 
the Sophists, &c. 




COMPLETE LIST OF GREEK POETS. 


Achseus^ Tragicus 
-/^schylus, Tragicus 
Agatho, Tragicus 
Alcaeus, Lyricus ... 

Comicus (Vet.) 

Aleman, Lyricus ... 

Alexis, Comicus (Med.) 
Alexander, Comicus (Incert. ) 
Amipsias, Comicus (Vet.) ... 

Am phis, Comicus (Med.) ... 
Anacreon, Lyricus 
Ananius, lambographus . . . 
Anaxandrides, Comicus (Med. ) 

. Anaxilas, Comicus (Med. ) . . . 
Anaxippus, Comicus (Nov.) 
Antidotus, Comicus (Med.) 
Antimachus, Elegiacus 
Antipater Sidonius 

Thessalonicensis 

. Antiphanes, Comicus (Med.) 

Apollodorus (tres,* Comici Nov.) 

■ Mythologus 

Apollonius Rhodius, Epicus 
/ Apollophanes, Comicus (Vet. ) 
j^Araros, Comicus (Med.) ... 

> Aratus, PoSta physicus 
lArchedlcus, Comicus (Nov.) 
/'Archilochus, lambographus 


Floruit circa 


(Date of first prize) 


A.C. 

r.c. 

447 

— 

484 


416 

— 

610 

— 

388 

— 

650 


356 

. — 

350? 

— 

423 

. -- 

350 

— 

559 

— 

540? 

— 

376 


340 

. — 

303 

— 

350 

— 

405 

— 

127 

— 

-- 

50 

388 


{ 330 

— 

1 260 

— 

140 

— 

194 


407 

— 

375 


272 


302 

— 

690 
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Archippus, Comicus (Vet.) 
Aristagoras, Comicus (Vet. ) 
Aristias, TragicuS 
Ari^tomenes, Comicus (Vet. ) 
Aristonymus, Comicus (Vet.) 
Aristophanes, Comicus (Vet) 
Aristopho, Comicus (Med.) 
Asius, Elegiacus ... 

Astydamas, Tragicus 
Athenseus 

Athenio, Comicus (Incert ) 
Autocrates, Comicus (Vet) 
Axi<yiicus, Comicus (Med.) 
Babrius, Fabularum Scriptor 
Bacchylides, Lyricus 
Bato, Comicus (Nov. ) 

Bion, Bucolicus ... 

Callias, Comicus (Vet) 
Callicrates, Comicus (Med.) 
Callimachus, Kpicus 
Callinus, Elegiacus 
Callippus, Comicus (Incert. ) 
Cantharus, Comicus (Vet. ) 
Cephisodorus, Comicus (Vet) 
Chaeremon, Tragicus 
Chariclides, Comicus (Incert) 
Chionides, Comicus (Vet).,. 
Chcerilus, Epicus... 

Cluerilus, Tragicus 
Clearchus, Comicus (Incert) 
Coluthus, Epicus... 

Corinna, Lyrica ... .... 

Crates, Comicus (Vet.) 

Cratinus, Major, Comicus (Vet ) 

.j Minor, Comicus (Med.) 

Critias, El^acus et Tragicus 
Crito, Comicus (Incert) ... 
Crobylus, Comicus (Incert.) 
Uamoxenus, Comicus (Nov.) 


Fii,oiivir a»CA 
A.c. p.c. , 

... 415 — 

... 410 — * 

... 450 — 

... 425 

420 

(The AotiroXcir) 427 — 

3 SO? ^ 

. ... ... 700 — 

398 — 

... — 200? 

'350? — 

390 — 

340 — 

? 

472 — 

... ... 260 — r 

... 272 — 

424 — 

350 ? 

... 256 — 

730 - 

..? — 

... ... 420 • — 

... 402 — 

380 — ‘ 

? — 

487 — 

440 . -- 

... 480 — 

? 

... — 500? 

*500 - 

450 — 

... 454 — 

350 — " 



• 335 - . 

•.* 345 
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Demetrius (duo, Comici) ... ' ... 



Fu*)kuit 

' A.c. 

... 

CIKCA 

P.C 

Demonicus, Comicus (Incert.) 




i299 

. , ? 


Dexicrutes, Comicus(Incert.) ^ 





— 

Dinolochus, Comicus Doricus 



• •• 

QO 


Diodes, Comicus (Vet. ) ... 



• • • 

470 


' Diodorus, Comicus ( Med. ) . . . 




354 


Dionysius, Comicus (Med. ) 




350 


Diopliantus, Comicus (Vet. ) 




. . ? 

--- 

Dioxippus, Comicus (Nov. ) 




. . ? 


Diphilus, Comicus (Nov. ) ... 




320 

— 

Dromo, Comicus (Med.) ... 




350? 


Kcphantides, Comicus (Vet. ) 




460 

— 

Kmpedocles, Po8ta philosophicus ... 




444 

— 

Kphippus, Comicus (Med.) 




368 

— 

Epicharmus, Comicus Syracusanus ... 




500 


Epicrates, Comicus ( Med. ) . . . 




376 


Epigenes, Comicus (Med.) 




378 

— 

Epilycus, Comicus (Vet.) ... 




394 

— 

Epinicus, Comicus ( Nov. ) . . . 




270? 

— 

Erinna, Lyrica ... 




610? 

— 

Eriphus, Comicus (Med.) ... * ... 




350? 

-1 

Euangelus, Comicus (Incert.) 






-pubulides, Comicus (Med.) 




350? 


Eubulus, Comicus (Med.) ... 




375 

' — 

Eudoxus, Comicus (Nov. ) . . . 




. . ? 


Euenus, Elegiacus 




450 


Eunicus, Comicus (Vet. ) ... 




394 

-- 

Eupliorion 




.235 

— 

Euphro, Comicus (Nov.) ... 




280 

— 

Eupolis, Comicus (Vet.) ... 



.. 

429 


Etiripides, Tragicus 

(Date of first prize) 

441 

— 

Ettthycles,. Comicus (Vet.)... 



... 

400? 

— 

Hegemon, Coinicu.s (Vet.)... ../ 


... 


413 

— 

Hfegesippus, Comicus (Nov. ) 


... 


300 

-- 

H^iiodorus, Scriptor Eroticus 



... 

— 

390 

E^niochus, Comicus (Med.) 




35° ? 


l^emcUdes, Comicus (Med.) 


... 

• . • 

348 


Hermesiana.\, Elegiacus ... 


... 


290? 

.... 
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Hermippusi Comicus ( Vet ) 



Fionwit 

A,C, 

... 432 

CIKCA 

Hesiodus, Epicus 


... 

• t* 

..? 


Hipparchus, Comicus (Nov,) 


... 


320 

-r- 

Hipponax, lambographus ... .... 

... 

... 


546 

— 

Homerus, Epicus 


•V 


. . 


Ibycus, Lyricus ... 


... 


560 


Ion, Tragicus 

... 

... 


45* 


Laon, Comicus (Incert.) ... 





— 

Lasus, Dithyrambicus 


• • * 


503 


Leonidas Alcxandrinus 


... 



60 

' Tarcntinus 


... 


280 

... 

Leuco, Comicus (Vet) ... ... 


... 


‘423 

■— 

Lucianus 


... 

... 


160 

Lycophron, lambographus (Alexandrinus) 

... 

... 


259? 

— 

Lynceus, Comicus (Nov.) ... 


... 


300' 


I.ysippus, Comicus (Vet) ... 

... 

... 

... 

434 

— 

Macho, Comicus (Nov.) ... 

... 

... 


230 


Magnes, Comicus (Vet,) ... 


...' 


460 

— 

Melanippides, Dithyrambicus 


... 


520 

— 

Meleager, Elegiacus 


... 

... 

95 

— 

Menander, Comicus (Nov.) 


... 


32* 

— 

Metagenes, Comicus (Vet) . ... 


...- 


410 

— 

Miranermus, Elegiacus ... 


... 


630 


Mnesimachus, Comicus (Med.) 


... 


. .? 

— 

Moschus, Bucolicus’ 

... 

... 


154 

— 

Musseus 




— 

..? 

Myrtilus, Comicus (Vet.) ... 

... 

... 

... 

430 

— 

Nausicrates, Comicus (Med.?) 


... 

... 

350? 

— 

Nicander, Po§ta physicus ... 

... 



182 

— 

NicochaVes, Comicus (Vet.) 


... 


388 


Nicol&us, Comicus (Incert) 

... 

... 


..? 


Nicomachus, Comicus (Noy. ?) 


... 


..? 

«. 

Nicophon, Comicus (Vet) 


... 


388 

— 

Nicostratus, Comicus (Med.) 

••• . 

... 

... 

240? 

— 

Nonnus, Epicus ... 

... 

... 


-r- 

500? 

Ophelio, Comicus (Med.) ..^ 


... 


370 

, — 

Oppianus, Po^ta physicus ... 


... 

% 


204 

Orphica... 

... 

... 


— 

. .? 

Panyasis, Epicus ... 


... 

... 

489 

— 
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^^rmenides, Poftta philosophicus ... 

Floruit 

A.C. 

... 503 

225 

CIRC.V 

P.C. 

Parthenius, Scriptor Eroticus 

... 

... 

63 


Paulus Silentiarius ' 

... ... 

... 

— 

53P 

Phanocles^ El^iacus 



280? 

— 

. Pherecratesj Comiciis (Vet.) 

... 

... 

436 

— 

Pherecydes, Minor, H.istoricus 

• « • « • k 

... 

480 

— 

Philemon* Comiciiij (Nov.) ... , 


... 

330 

— 

— Minor, Comicus (Nov.) ... 

••• 


300? 


Philetaerus, Comicus (Med.) 



250 

— 

Philetas, Elegiacus 



300 


Philippides, Comicus (Nov.) 



335 

— • 

Philiscus, Comicus (Med. )... 



380 

— 

Pliilonides, Comicus (Vet.; 

• « • • • • 


430 

— 

Pliilostephanus, Comicus (Incert. ) ... 

• • • • • • 

... 

. ? 

— 

Philoxenus, Dithyrambicus 

••• »»« 


398 

— 

Philyllius, Comicus (Vet.)... 



394 


Phocylides, Elegiacus 



544 


Phryiiicus, Comicus (Vet.)... 



429 

— 

Tragicus 



511 


Pindarus^ Lyricus 



490 


Plato, Comicus (Vet.) 



42$ 

— 

Poliochus, Comicus (Incert. ) 

• •• • • • 


. . ? 

— 

Pplyidus, Dithyrambicus ... 



398- 

— 

Pcdyzelus, Comicus (Vet.) ... 


... 

402 

— 

Posidippus, Comicus (Nov.) 



2S0 


Pratinas, Tragicus ' 


... 

499 

— 

Praxilla, Lyrica ... 



.. ? 

— 

Proclus ... 



— 

450 

Quintus Smyrnpsus (or Calaber), Epicus 

••• ••• 


— 


Rhiianus, Elegiacus 



222 

— 

Saiinyrio, Comicus (Vet.) ... 



407 

— 

Sappho, Lyrica ... 


... 

610 

— 

Sc^nus, Poeta Geographicus 

••• ••• 


' 90 

— 

Sinfiphides of Amorgus 



404 

— 

of Ceos 

••• ••• 


525 

— 

So|>n, Elegiacus... 



604 


So^ilus, Comicus (Med.) ... 

.. . ••• ^ 

... 

350? 


Sojpiocles, Tragicus 

(Date of first prize) 

46S 

— 

So|^)ron, Mimographus ..s 

... 

... 

450 

— 


y 
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FtOJtVfT tJKCA 


Sosicrates, Comicus (Nov.) 

... 


... 

A,C. 

? 

P.C. 

Sosipater, Comicus ( No v. ) . . . 

... 



... 290? 

' ...p 

Sotades, pomicus (Med.) ... 



... 

... ..? 


Stephanus, Comicus (Nov.) 


... 

... 

- 33 * 

— 

^tesichorus, Lyricus 




... 6io 


Stobseus 




... — 

500? 

Strattis, Comicus { Vet. ) ... 




... 407 

....... 

Susario, Comicus (Vet ) ... 




... 560 


Synesius 




... — 

410 

Teleclides, Comicus (Vet.) 


.... 


... 440 

— 

Telesilla, Lyrica ... 




... sio 


Telestes, Dithyrambicus ... 




... 401 

— 

Theocritus, Bucolicus 




... 272 


Tlieognetus, Comicus (Nov.) 




... 

r- 

Theognis, Eleglacus 




... 540 

— 

Tlieophilus, Comicus (Med.) 




330 


Theopompus, Comicu.s (Vet.) 




••• 390 


Thugenides, Comicus (Incert.) 



... 

7 

— 

Timocles, Comicus (Med. ) 




... 350 


Timocreon, Lyricus 




... 471 

— 

Timon, Sillographus 




... . 279 

— 

Timo.stratus, Comicus (Iiiccrt- ) 



... 

? 

— 

Timotheus, Comicus (Med.) 




... 350? 

— , 

Dithyrambicus 




• 398 


Tryphiodorus, Epicus 

... 


... 

... — ^ 


Tyrtaeus, Elegiacus 

... 



... 680 

— ‘ 

Xenarchus, Comicus (Med.) 




... 3 SO 

— 

Xcno, Comicus (Incert.) ... 






Xenophanes, Poeta Philosophicus 



... 

538 




CASSELL. FETTER, AND GALFIN, BELLE SAUVAGE WORKS, LOKDQN, E.C. 



SELECTION 

FROM 

CASSELL, FETTER, & GALPIN’S 

CATALOGUE. 

CASSELL’S 

DORE VOLUMES. 


The Holy Bible. Illustrated by Gustave 

Dorr. Complete in two very handso ne volumes. 

Small folio/bound in cloth, gilt 

Bound in two volumes, morocco 12, 

Bound in two volumes, in best polished moroeco antiiue extra • 15. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. Illustrated with 

, full -page Drawings by Gustave DorR. With Notes aud a Life of 
; Milton, by the Rev. Robert Vaughan, D.D. 

In one large folio volume, bound in cloth .... ^5, 

Best polished morocco, gilt extra lo. 

Dante's Inferno. Illustrated by Gustave 

; DorR. Translation by the Rev, H. F. Cary, M.A. 

Crown folio, boun I in cloth ^2 lOs. 

Bound in morocco antique, with gilt edges ... 4 4s- 

Elegantly bound in full morocca 6 6s. 

Dante's Purgatory and Paradise. Illustra- 

t ted by Gustave DorR. The English Translation by the Rev. IL F, 
J Cary, M.A. 

} "Crown folio, bound in cloth los. 

Bound in morocco antique, with gilt edges ... 4 4 s* 

] Elegantly .bound in full morocco - - , - - - 6 bs. 

J^oh Quixote. With about 400 Illustrations 

1 5)y Gustave DorR. • ‘ 

V In one handsome quarto volume, cloth - • - - £1 los. 

Ditto, bound in half-morocco 2 ss. 

Ditto, bound in full morocco antique ... - 3 ics. 


Casseif, JP^ter^ ^ Galpirt^ London^ and, 596, Broadway ^ New York, 


La Fontaine's Fables. Illustrated with 

full-page Drawings by Gustave Dor6. 

In one handsome quarto volume, cloth - , - ‘ los. 

Ditto, bound in ha!(-morocco - - • - - - 2 5s, ^ 

Di to, bound in full morocco antique • - - 3 los. 

Atala. By Chateaubriand. Illustrated by 

Gustave Doafi. 

Folio, cloth - - - - • - - - - jCi 2S. 

Bound in morocco, gilt - <• - • - - - 4 4 ^* 

The History of Croquemitaine, and the 

Times of Charlemagne. Illustrated throughout by Gustave Dor£, The 
' Text freely rendered from the French by Tom Hood. 4to, cloth, is. 

Fairy Realm. A Collection of the Fa- 

• vourite Old Tales. Illus*r.\ted by Gustave Doafi, and Told in Ve se 

by Tom Hood. Impel ial4to - - - - - - is. 

The Adventures of Munchausen. Illustra- 

ted by Gustave Dor£. New Edition. 4to, cloth - - los. 6d. 

The Legend of the Wandering few. Twelve 

large Designs by Gustave Dori^ Folio - • • - - i5si 

Travels in Spain. With Letterpress by 

Geo. Augustus Sal^l (In the press.) 

The Dord Gallery Catalogue. With For- 

trait of Dot 4 and fourteen Vignettes. Free by post on receipt of a stamp. 


THE PICTURE TEACHING SERIES. 


Picture Natural History. A Series of 

Plates numbering upwards of 700, in which the Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Kingdoms are classified in families. With Descriptive Letter- 
press. Edited by the Rev. C. Boutkll, M.A. 4to, cloth,. fettered - 5s* 

Picture Teaching for Old and Young : A 

Series of Object Lessons, progressively arranged so Is to . teach the 
meaning of every term employed. With more than 200 Tnustrationi;. ' 
4to, cloth, lettered - * 5s. 




Casu/l^ PeHer^ Galpin, London^ and 596, Btoadway^ New York. 3 

CA-SSELL’S 

GIFT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The Child's Bible. Large print ; large 

pictures. Being a selection from the Ho y Bible in the Words of the 
Authorised Version, with large full-page IlUstrations, especially designed 
for Children^ by the best Artists of the day. 

Cloth elegant, gilt edges * /“i is. 

Flexible leather binding, hand tooled, gilt edges - - i lOs. 

Best morocco elegant or antique - - - . - 2 2s. 

./Esop's Fables. Illustrated by Ernest 

Griset, with Text based chiefly upon Croxali., La F'ontaine, and 
L’Estrange. Revised and Re-written by J. B. Run dell. Extra crown 
4to, with nearly 100 beautiful Engravings. Cloth gilt - • 2is. 

The World of Wonders. A Record of 

Things Wonderful in Nature, Science, and Art. 

Plain cloth - 7s. 6d. 

Full gilt cloth, gilt edges los, 6d. 

The Pilgrim's Progress. Illustrated 

throughout. 

Plain cloth - - 7s. 6fl. 

P’ull gilt cloth, gilt edges- los. 6d. 

Morocco antique 2 is. 

The Holy War. Uniform with above, and 

same price. 

Book of Sacred Poems. Illustrated. Edited 

by the Rev. R. H. Baynks, M.A., Editor of “Lyra Anglicana,” 
“ English Lyrics,” &c. 

Plain cloth 7s. 6d. 

Full gilt cloth, gilt edges los. 6d. 

Morocco antique 2 is. 

Robinson Crusoe. (Library Edition.) Beau- 

tifully illustrated throughout. 

Plain cloth 7s. 6d. 

Full gilt cloth, gilt edges » - - • - - los. 6d. 

Morocco antique 21s. 

J New Royal 8vo Edition. Illustrated. 

I Cloth, plain 5 ** 

Full gilt cloth, gilt edges hs. 

Illustrated Readings. Edited by Tom 

I Hoop. First and Second Series, each complete in itself. 

Plain cloth 7s. 6d. 

Full gilt doth, gilt edges los. 6d. 

% ' The two vols. in one. Cloth - - • . • - • t2s. 6d. 

;| , Ditto, half Imund - * 5 ®* 



Cassellf Petiert 6* G<Upini London^ and 596, Broadway, New York, 


Gulliver's Travels. By Dean Swift. Pro- 

fusely Illustrated throughout by Morten. With an Introduction, Anno- 
tations, and a Life of Swift, by J. F. Waller, LL,D., M.R.I.A. 

Plain cloth * 7s. 6d. 

Full gilt cloth, gilt edges los, 6d^ 

Morocco antique 21s, 

Goldsmith’s Works. Illustrated. The VI- 

CAR OF WAKEFIELD, anti POEMS. Beautifully printed on toned 
paper, and Illustrated throughout. 

Plain cloth 7s. 6d. 


Plain cloth 

P'ull gilt cloth, gilt edges 
Morocco antique 


Foxe's Book of Martyrs. Edited by the 

Rev. W. Bramley-Mooke, M.A. Illustrated with full-page Dc.signs 
by the best Artists. 

Plain cloth - - - - -128. 

Full gilt cloth, gilt e<lges - - - - - . - - 15s. 

Little Songs for Me to Sing. Illusti;ated 

by J. E. Millais, R.A. With Music composed expressly forth® Work 
by Henry Leslie 6s. 

The Child's Garland of Little Poems; 

Rhymes for Little People. With Exquisite Illustrative Borders, By 
Giacomelli. Cloth, gilt 7$. 6d. 

Bright Thoughts for the Little Ones. 

Twe ity-seven Original Drawings by Procter. With Pros6 and Verse 
by Grandmamma. Cloth, gilt • 7s. 6d, 

The Natural History of the Three King- 

doms. With Coloured Plates, and Text, in English, P'rench, and German. 

3s. 6d. 

Cassell's Picture Book for the Nursery. 

Royal 4to size. Full of Illustrations. With appropriate Text for 
Young Children 5s. 

fewels Gathered from Painter and Poet. 

Cloth, gilt edges . - . i - . - . 7s. 6d. 

Beauties of Poetry and Gems of Art. 

Cloth, gilt edges 7s. 6d. 

Favourite Poem’s by Gifted Bards. Cloth, 

gilt edges - - - - - - • , * * • 7s. 6d. 

Poems and Pictures. Comprising the three' 

: preceding Works bound together in One Volume. Vety-hand^mely 

bound in extra gilt cloth, gilt edges - - - • - - 2ls. 

Old Friends and New Faces. Demy 4to. 

Coloured Plates by Kron HEIM - - - - - ,5s., 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY. 

New and Original Works. Uniform in Size and Price. 


The Children's Album. Containing nearly 

Two Hundred beautiful Engravings, with Short Stories by Uncle 
John. Fourth Edition, revised and Improved. 368 pages, cloth, 
lettered - - ‘ 3s. 6d. 

Peggy, and Other Tales; including the 

History of a Threepenny Hity and the Story of a Sovereign. With Eight 
Illustrations. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt • • • 3 s* 6d. 

Old Burchell’s Pocket: A Book for the 

Young Folks. By Elihu Burritt. Illustrated with Twelve Engra- 
vings. Bound in cloth, gilt 6d. 

Mince-Pie Island: A Christmas Story for 

Young Readers. By R. St. John Corbei'. Handsomely IHustrated. 
Cloth, gilt 3s. 6d. 

Cloudland and Shadowland ; or, Rambles 

into Fairyland with Uncle W'hite Cloud. Beautifully Illustrated. Bound 
in doth, gilt 3s. 6d. 

The Queen of the Tournament, and Butter- 

fly Ball at Maperley Hall. By ' the Author of “ Miuce-Pie Island. ” 
With Eight Illustrations by F. Lawson. Cloth, gilt - - 3s. 6d. 

Lily and Nannie at School : A Story for 

• Girls. By the Author of “The Little Warringtons.” Illustrated by 
Dalziel Brothers. Cloth, gilt 3s. 6d. 

fTM Magic of Kindness ; or, the Wen- 

\ drous Story of the Good Huan. By the Brothers Mayhew, Wi^ ’ 

% Illustrations by Walter Crane. Cio h, gilt • • • 3s. 6d. 

t>n a Coral Reef: A Sea Story for Boys, 

i By Arthur Locker. Handsomely Illustrated. Cloth, gilt 3s. 6d. 
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TWO SHILLING SERIES 

OF NEW AND ORIGINAL WORKS. 

Bouad in best cloth, gilt edges, with Coloured Illustrations, 


New Stories and Old Legends. By Mrs. 

T. K. Hervey. With Illustrations printed in Colours. Cloth, gilt, 2s. 

Owen Carstone : A Story of School Life. 

With Illustrations printed in Colours. Cloth, gilt > • -2$. 

The Story of the Hamiltims. With Ulus- 

tr^t'o.is printed in Colours. Cloth, gilt 2s. 

Beatrice Langton ; or, the Spirit of Obe- 

dience. Cloth, gilt 2s. 

The Story of Arthur Hunter and his 

First Shilling, Cloth, gilt 2s. 

The Boy who Wondered. By the Author 

of “ Ups and Downs in cn Old Ma’d’s Life.” Coloured Illustptions 
by Kroniieim. Cloth, gilt ’ 2s. 

The Little Orphan. Coloured Illustrations 

by Kronheim. Cloth, gilt - 2s, 

The Hillside Farm. Coloured Illustrations 


by Kronheim. Cloth, gilt .... 

Other Volumes in acLve preparation. 


EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES 

OF NEW AND ORIGINAL’ WORKS. 

. Bound in best cloth gilt, with Four Coloured Plate.s by Kronheim in 
each Book. 


The Holidays at Llandudno. 

The Hop Garden : A Story of Town and 


Country Life, 
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^Igy’s Lesson. By S, E. De. Morgan. 
Ashfield Farm ; or, Ellen and Robert’s 

First Journey from Home. 

Grandmamma's Spectacles. By the Author 

of “ A Trap to Catch a Sunteim.” 

Hid in a Cave ; or, the Lost Child. 

Little Fables for Little Folks. 

Flora Selwyn: A Story for Little Girls. 

' ^ Other Volumes in acth/e preparation. 

PRIZE BOOK SERIES. 

THREE SHILLING AND SIXPENNY BOOKS. 

Handsomely bound in extra cloth gilt, gilt edges. 

NEW WORKS, UNIFORM IN SIZE AND PRICE. 

Will Adams: The Adventures of the First 

Englishman in Japan. By William Dalton - • - 3s. 6d, 

Working Women of this Century: The 

Lesson of their Lives. By Clara Lucas Balfour - - 3s. 6d, 

Famous Regiments of the British Army. 

By William H. Davenport Adams, With Colo.ired Plate of 
Uniforms 3s. "6d. 

The Angel of the Iceberg, and Other 

Stories. By John Todd, D.D. (New Edition) • - - 3s. dd/ 

Drawing-room Plays ----- *35. 6d. 
Our Exemplars, Poor and Rich. Edited 

by M. D. Hili., Esq. - • • - - • - - 3s. 6d. 
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TECHNICAL SERIES. 


Consisting of a Series of Two Shilling Volumes, 

Which contain all the essentials ' of a Technical Education, the 
principles of Science and Art being laid down with every possible 
clearness, and their practical application to the various branches of 
skilled workmanship being demonstrated and illustrated so as to 
enable any one of ordinary intelligence to avail himself of the 
advantages which a technical education is calculated to confer upon 
the well-instructed artisan. 

* 

Linear Drawing. By Ellis A. Davidson, 

I..ecturer on hlngineering and Architectural Drawing in the City of 
London Middle Class Schools, contains the principles of Linear Drawing 
as adapted to Trade Manufactures, Engineering, Architecture, and 
Design, with about 150 Illustrations, and six whole page Diagrams of 
Working Drawings. Cloth, limp - 2s. 

Orthographic and Isometrical Projection. 

By the same Author, treats of the Projection of Plans, Elevations and 
Sections of Solids, and the Development of Surfaces, for Masons, 
Carpenters, Builders, Architects, Metal-Plate Workers, Plumbers, and 
Artisans generally. Illustrated with about forty whole page Diagrams, 
drawn on Wood by the Author. Cloth, limp • - • - 2s. 

Linear Drawing and Projection. The 

Two Volumes In One. Cloth, lettered 3s. 6d. 

Building Construction, the Elements of, 

and Architectural Drawing, with 130 Illustrations on Wood by the 
Author. By Ellis A. Davidson, Author of “Linear Drawing,” 1 
“ Projection,” “ Right Lines,” &c. Cloth, limp - • - 2s. \ 

Free Hand Drawing. (In the Press.) 
Drawings for foiners and Carpenters. 

(In the Press.) ♦ 

The Series is prepared with a view to the Volumes Being used by 
Teachers in Public and Private Schools — for Home Study— jj)y Students in 
Training Colleges and Scientific Classes -as School Books in National and 
other Schools— and for Persons preparing for the “ Whitworth Scholarships,” 
or the Government Department of Science and Art, the Society of Arts, the 
Middle Class and other Examinations. 
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CASSELL’S PRIMARY SERIES. 


An entirely New and Original Series of Manuals, specially pre- 
pared with a view to meeting the want indicated by Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners . of Education in National and other Schools, by 
providing a series of simple treatises on the Rudimentary 
Branches of Education, written by first-class men, whose personal 
knowledge of what is actually wanted, and whose practical experience 
render them peculiarly fitted to supply the specialit (5 required. 


The following Volumes are now ready (others in preparation):- * i 

i 

The Boy's First Reader, in Words of One j 

Syllable, with Spelling Lessons. Adapted to Standard I. Illustrated. 
Cloth, lettered 4 d, | 

The Boy's Second Reader. Adapted to 1 

Standard 11. Cloth, lettered - • • - . . . • 4 d. 

The Girl's First Reader, in Words of One 

Syllable, with Spelling Lessonsi. Adapted to Standard 1. Illustrated. 
CU.t'i, lettered 4 d. 

The Girl's Second Reader. Adapted to I 

Standard 11. Cloth, lettered 4 d. | 

Elementary Arithmetic: Dealing with the i 

^ Primary Rules in a new and original manner, and supplying more than i 

• 1, 100 Examples. Cloth, lettered 4 d. • 

Elemejttary Geography : Written in a sim- I 

pie, terse style, and furnishing throughout the Etymology of terms 
supplied. Illustrated. Cloth, lettere I • - . . . 4 d. 

El,emehtary British History : A condensed 

recUal of the Principal Events of British History, specially prepared for 
popular use in Junior Classes. Cloth, lettered - • - - 6d. 

Ri^hi Lines in their Right Places ; or, 

y Geometry without Instruments. An entirely novel treatment, which 
• explains to the youngest pupil the Firtt Prln:iples of Geometry. With 
' Drawings on Wood by the Author. Cloth, lettered • - - is. 
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Our Houses, and what they are Made of: 

A familiar but scientific description of the materials used in the con* 
struction of our houses ; giving full account of the nxture and origin of 
wood, iron, stone, &c., with Illus'ntive Designs and Descriptions of the 
various Trades employed in their manufacture or manipulation* Cloth, 
lettered * • - - - - - - - - - is. 

Our Bodies: An Elementary Text-Book Of 

Human Physiology ; with lOD Questions for Examinations, and numerous 
Illustrations < n Wood. Cloth, lettered * - - - - is, 

England at Home\ An Elementary Text- 

Book of Geography, Manufacture, Tiale, and Commerce. Cloth, lettered. 

IS. 

Zoology; or, the Animal Kingdom Ex- 

« plained in a familiar but strictly scientific manner. With abundant • 
Illustrat'o IS. Cloth, lettered - - - - ... - 2s. 

Our Plants: What they are, and Why they 

are. With Illustrations -------- is. 


The Explanatory Reader. A Series of 

Selections from good Authors for the use of Schools of all grades. With 
Notes, Chronological Table!?, &c. &c. Cloth, lettered - - is. 


Popular Drawing Copies. In Four Sets 

of Books, adapted to the use of Elementary, Middle, and Upper-Class 
Schools ; for Schools of Art, and for Pr!v ite Study ; and designed to 
prepare Students for the Art Examinations in connection with the 
Depaitment of Science and Art at South Kensington, and the Society 
of ArLs. 

Scries A. Floral and Vegetable Forms. Cloth, lettered - 7s. 6d. 

,, B. Model Drawing. Cloth, lettered - • - 7s. 6d. 

,, C. I.andscape Drawing. Cloth, lettered , • - 7s. 6d. 

,, D. Figure Draw ng. Cloth, lettered - - - 7s, 6d. 

Each Set consists of Twelve Parts, p.ice Sixpence each, which may be had 
separately. ' 
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CASSELL’S 

EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Galbraith and Haughton's Scientific 

Manuals. The high character of this Series is well known, as furnishing 
Text-books for the Dublin University, and numerous hist-class Schools. 

Arithmetic. Containing nearly 2,000 Ex- 

amples. Cloth, lettered - 3s. 6d, 

Plane Trigonometry. Cloth, lettered. 2s. 6d. 


Euclid. Elements I., II., III. Cloth, let- 

tered * - 2s. 6d. 

Euclid. Books IV., V.; VI. Cloth, let- 

tered 2s. 6d. 

Mathematical Tables. Cloth, lettered. 3s. 6d. 
Mechanics. Cloth, lettered - - 3s. 6d. 

Optics. Cloth, lettered - - - - 2s. 6d. 

Hydrostatics. Cloth, lettered - - 3s. 6d. 

Astronomy. Cloth, lettered - - - 5s. 

I Steam Engine. Cloth, lettered - 3s. 6d. 

Algebra. Third Edition. 

Part I. Cloth 2s. 6(1. 

Complete, cloth, lettered - - • • , • • • 7s. Od. 


Tides and Tidal Ctirrents. New Hdition, 

with Tidal Cards. Cloth, lettered 3«- 

Natural Philosophy. With 160 Illustra- 

lions. Cloth • * ■ - - - • • • 4s. 6d. 

The Three ,Kipgdoms of Nature. With 

■ numerous Illustra'ions 




Hudsons Anthmetic for School and Col- 
lege use. With a Copious Collection of Exercis^, and Key. Cloth, 
limp IS, 


Wallace's A rithmetic. Cloth - 


IS. 6d; 


Arithmetic for the Young. Cloth, limp/ is^ 
Cassell’s Lessons in French: Containing a 

Complete View of the Idioms of the French Language, in a Series 
of Easy atid Progressive Lessons. By Professor Fasquelle. New 
Edition. Revised and Improved, by Professor De Lolme. i2mo. 

Parts I. and II,, in paper, each - - 2s. 

riitto, cloth, each - - - - - - - - 2s. 6d. 

. Ditto, complete in One Volume. Cloth - - ^ • - 4$. 6d. 

Key to the Exercises in Cassell's Lessons 

in French, i2mo. 

Paper is. 

Cloth IS, 6 d. 


French Manual. Forming a Complete, 

Simple, and Practical Guide to a thorough knowledge of Speaking the 
French Language. By Professor De Lolme. Crown, 8vo cloth. 3s. 

French qnd English Correspondence for 

Boys, i8mo, cloth 2s. 6d. 

French and English Correspondence for 

Young Ladies. i8mo, cloth 2s. 6d. 

French and English Commercial Corres- 

pondence. With a Glossary in English and French of Ordinary Com- 
mercial Terms, Formulae, &c. &c. i8mo, cloth - - - 2s. 6d. 

The French Reader: Containing Extracts 

from the Best Authors. Designed for the Improvement of Students in 
reading the French Language, New Edition. By Professor De 
Lolme. i2mo. 

Paper * * 25. 

Cloth - - ' - • 2s. 6d. 

French-English and English-French Die- 

Uonary, Composed from the French Dictionaries of the French Academy, 
Bescherelle, Landais, &c. &c. ; from the English Dictionaries of Ogilvie, 
Johnson, Webster, &c. &c. ; from the Technologicalf and Scientific 
Dictionaries of both languages. By Professors De Lolme and Wal- 
lace. Demy 8vo. 

Cloth, lettered - - 7^ 

Cheap Edition for Schools. i2mo, doth - - • • 3s. 6d. 
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Shilling Lessons in French. By Professor 

De Lolme. i8mo. 

Sewed • - • - is. 

Cloth IS. 6d. 

Sixpenny Lessons in French. With Rules 

/or Pronunciation, on an entirely Novel and Simple Plan. ' Reprinted 
' in a revised form. Crown 8vo, paper covers - - * - 6d. 

The International German Reader, for the 

use of Colleges and Schools. Containing Aids to Students, Selections 
from the best Prose Writers, and an Anthology of German Poetry. By 
ED'VtfcARD A. Oppen, of Hailey bury College. i2mo, cloth - 4s. 6d. 

Lessons in German. In a Series of Easy 

and Progressive Lessons. By W. H. Woodbury. i2mo. 

Parts I. and II., paper, each 2s. 

Ditto, cloth, each 2s. 6d. 

Complete in One Volume. Cloth 4s. 6d. 

Key to the Lessons in German. Revised 

Edition. i2mo. 

. Paper is. 

Cloth - IS. 6d. 

Sixpenny Lessons in German. By E. A. 

Oppen, Esq., of Hailey bury College. Fcap. 8vo, cloth - - 6d. 

The German-English and English-German 

Pronouncing Dictionary, 8vo, cloth 7s. 6d. 

German Dictionary. Cheap Edition for 

Schools. Cloth, Uttered 3s. 6d. 

Lessons in Italian. By Charles 

Tausenau, M.D. i2mo, cloth 3s. 6d. 

The Latin Grammar. By Professors 

Andrews and Stoddard. Crown 8vo, cloth - • - 3s. 6d. 

Latin Exercises. Adapted to Andrews 

and Stoddard’.s “ Latin Grammar.” i2mo. 

Paper - i.s. 6d. 

Cloth 2a. 



The Latin Reader. Adapted to “Cassell’^ 

Latin Grammar;” to which is appended an appropriate Dictionary.*'^ 
lamo, cloth IS. 6a. 

Lessons in Latin. By the Rev. J. R. 

B£ard, D.D. t2mo. 

Paper * • - 2s. '6d. 

Cloth • - - - • - - • 3s. . 


Koy to the Lessons in Latin. i2mo. 

paper 

Cloth . 


First Ij’ssons in Latin. By Professors 

Andrews and Stoddard. i2mo. * 

« Paper is. 

Cloth - IS. 6ti. 

Casseil's Latin- English and English-Latin 

Dictionary. 13yJ. R. Beard, D.D., and C. Beard, B. A. 8vo, cloth. 

7s. 6d.' 

Latin Dictionary. Cheap Edition for 

Schools. Cloth 3s. 6d. 


NOW READY, A NEW EDITION 


CASSELL’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


I Comprising a compute List of all IVorhs printed and published by Afessrs. 

I CAS.SELI., Petter, and Gai.I*IN, including a compendious List of their 
1 numerous Educational iFofhs. This Catalogue, is supplied gratis by atl Book - , 
I sellers^ and will be forwarded post free on request addressed to fJu Publishers. 
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